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CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


THE large expanse of country, about which this little book 
is written, offers few opportunities for descanting on the works 
of man a8 exemplified in those multitudinous and leviathan 
specimens of architecture to be found in the historical cities of 
Northern India. The visitor to the Hill Sanataria mentioned in 
the preceding title-page, as well as the sportsman or excursionist 
who may penetrate the interior to the confines of Thibet and 
stand in awe at the foot of the Eternal Snows, will gaze on no 
resemblances of the Avitab, Humdyun’s Tomb, or the Jaméd 
Masjid of Delhi, the Rome of Asia; nor is it possible for a 
traveller in those mountainous regions to contemplate with 
amazed admiration a 74; Mahd/, an imperial country palace 
like that at Fathipur-Sikri, or the royal mausoleum of Addr, 
with whose reign the real history of Agra commences. Nature 
has not been bountiful in her gifts to the plains, and the wonderful 
works of man have sought to correct the niggardliness of nature 
by his amazing skill in art. 

A 
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What the writer has to deal with, in the main, is the rude 
and unfashioned handiwork of the Great Architect of the 
Universe, as displayed in one of those favored precincts wherein 
he has wrought unbounded miracles of beauty, and lavished, 
with unstinted hand, the priceless donation of a salubrious climate 
and magnificent scenery, before which the limited artistic powers 
of man fall down and worship, and by which human ingenuity, 
subtle though it be, is dwarfed into comparative insignificance. 
Within the somewhat extended circle of the country indicated, 
we have, to the north, the backbone of the Earth, the ‘* roof 
of the world,” as it has been called, with its snow-capped 
peaks, the most lofty on the surface of the Globe; nearer, the 
huge mountainous ranges with their massive undulations ; and 
further south, the picturesque valleys which are closed in by 
the gigantic Himalayan spurs and the Siwalik hills, and which 
offer to the untiring eye a panorama of surpassing splendour. 
Thither, then, the traveller in search of change, in pursuit of 
sport or the adventures of exploration, might well betake him- 
self, and it is the duty of the present writer to humbly direct 
his footsteps. 

Whencesoever the traveller may hail, it will be convenient 
to consider him asleep from the time he puts his foot into the 
railway carriage until the glare and bustle of the Saharanpur 
platform arouses him to the contemplation of a long and tedious 
journey in a dak gharry. 

It forms no part of the writer’s present purpose to descant 
upon the inconveniences of overcrowded railway carriages—a 
matter which will form the topic for the newspapers during the 
beginning and latter end of the hill season. We may say, how- 
ever, that happy is the traveller who, by the exercise of a little 
foresight, comes early to the railway station, and secures his com- 
fortable seat, while the tardy passenger is a mile away from the 
station vociferously urging on the ghariwan to an impracticable 
speed—a vain performance, which is usually followed by the 
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penalty of having to sit and sleep on his own boxes, after bestowing 
a few anathemas on the railway authorities in general and their 
rolling-stock in particular. There never was a place likean Indian 
terminal railway station, in the month of April, to illustrate 
the immense advantage of being in time. Be instructed then, 
gentle reader, and be in time. But what shall we say of the 
wretched traveller who may be kicking his heels on the broad 
promenade of an intermediate station, or the unhappy half- 
dozen passengers which a branch train has disgorged for trans- 
mission into the approaching mail. Being in time‘ has no advan- 
tages for them. The scriptural camel passing through the eye 
of a needle was no greater puzzle than the question as to where 
the traveller and the multitude of his belongings are to be stowed 
away. But we have too many troubles of our own to permit 
more than a passing sympathy, and must needs leave every 
hapless creature to bear his own burdens, while we hurry on 
to Saharanpur. 

Still we may pause awhile to point qut how many kinds of 
travellers there are who move hillwards during the hot and 
rainy seasons. 

First, there are those who never fail to ga every season as 
regularly and punctually as clock-work. They are in great 
part matronly ladies surrounded by a graded assortment of 
young olive branches who could not live in the plains, you 
know, in the hot weather. The olive branches develop into 
ruddy little cherubs in the balmy air of Masuri, and the bloom 
on madam’s cheeks proclaims the advantages of a hill climate. 
The husband may be an overworked gentleman of the medical 
department, or an exhausted competition-wallah ; but if within 
a few huadred miles, he pops up, now and then, to Masuri for 
the orthodox ten days ‘‘sky,” making it fourteen by dodging 
in the Saturdays and Sundays. On these occasions there is 
joy in the house of madam and the cherubs. 

There is another kind of lady who migrates to the hills with 
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the punctuality of the swallow’s flight. Nature has not been 
bountiful to her in the way of olive branches, and, with no 
particular ties, she leaves her husband in the plains. She is lone- 
some and disconsolate, of course ; may be she does not take long 
to correct her loneliness, and a strong effort may dissipate the 
sadness of her depressing situation ; for why should she drag 
on her weary footsteps through six months, ‘‘ the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot.” In some instances, only a few, 
of course, within a little month—nay, not so much, not’ one— 
she is one of the most impassioned devotees of the Masuri slide, 
and, perchance, may have a ‘‘ bow-wow,” a harmless creature 
who, for the sake of her innocent company, is willing to fetch 
and carry, and dance a regular attendance. The-most discern- 
ing know that all this does not travel beyond the paths of 
rectitude, although censorious people will nod their heads over 
it. It has passed into a custom, and although probably more 
‘* honored in the breach than the observance,” the fact that it 
is a custom—or the fashion—takes much of the sting out of the 
censure of Mrs. Grundy. 

Besides those in active service, there are a larger number of 
retired military men in Masuri and Landaur than in any other 
hill-station, Colonels, Majors-General, Lieutenants-General, 
their familiar faces are well known, They are quite harmless 
and kindhearted, and being good-humoured jolly fellows, they 
become deservedly popular. In the cold weather they are to 
be found at Dehra, Mirath, or Agra, and many other places, and 
sometimes stay up in the hills great-coated and muffled up to 
the chin. The migratory retired officer fixes his journey to 
Masuri with the precision of the almanac. 

Then there is the advent of the mercantile community she ladies 
and gentlemen who open establishments for the disposal of 
various articles of merchandize, all of exceeding good quality, 
but too numerous to mention. They come up early and fix a 
day for opening out, long antecedent to the arrival of their 
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stock. This gives a little time for recreation, which usually 
takes the form of hurling maledictions, loud and deep, at the 
devoted heads of Messrs. Buckle & Co., the carrying agents, 
whose rolling-stock, like that of the railway companies, is 
excusably insufficient for a glut of traffic. The head of that 
enterprising firm has hitherto survived the severest forms of 
anathema, and the writer is credibly informed he still lives. 

The young subaltern, who takes his sixty days’ con amore, must 
not be forgotten. Some plunge at once into the vortex of a 
two months’ pleasure, at the beginning of the season, before it 
has been well aired, and manage, lucky dogs, to run up for 
another two months at the close. There are two kinds of 
subalterns—one the amorous, the other the jolly. The former 
usually fall into lines of bow-wow-ism. Of course, they are mem- 
bers or invitees of the Club, they reunionise, get up balls and 
dances, and nice little picnics, besides buying #éc-zacs, which some 
people have the audacity to say they find difficulty in paying for ; 
the other representative of the subaltern is he who is a good- 
natured and rollicking specimen of a Queen’s officer, and who 
has not been wedk enough to have his locks shorn by Delilah. 
He plays billiards and smokes cheroots the most of his time, 
and, with rare exceptions, knows when he has had a safe number 
of pegs. The recent wars in Afghanistan and Egypt have chevied 
the subaltern about a good deal, and, for the last few seasons, 
and in the height of Masuri enjoyment, he has been called 
down suddenly to join his régiment, and curtailed the number 
of Masuri society. 

But who is that pale and wan-looking lady, or that yellow- 
skinned gentleman, being taken up hill in a jampan? Their 
pinched countenances wear the evidence of inward pain; any- 
body can tell why they are going up to Masuri. They go to 
seek what they may not find. If the change does not cure 
them, they increase the length of a certain register in the keep- 
ing of the Chaplain of Masuri, and occupy a final resting-place 
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beneath the beautiful flowers in the local cemetery. This must 
happen to some of course, but there are more who pick up 
their strength, and go down comparatively hale and hearty. 
Yes, it is a great omnium gatherum that, during the season, fills 
to overflowing the popular sanitarium of Mastri, about which 
we shall have much more to say by-and-bye. 
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CHAPTER II. 


FROM SAHARANPUR. 


Ir, during the rush to the hills, the traveller has not pre- 
engaged his gharry, so as to travel northwards during the night, 
he has little chance of starting until the next morning, and the 
impatient excursionist has the mortification of seeing gharry 
after gharry depart hillwards to the lively though unmusical 
sound of the coachmanis bugle. It is an ill-wind that blows 
nobody good, and one of the several hotels, or the dak 
bungalow, will profit by the wayfarer’s discomfiture. If 
nobody takes precedence of him, he may be sent on at midnight, 
which is the commencement of the dak gharry day. 

If he be fortunate enough to find a disengaged gharry, by 
starting about 8 or 9 P. M., he has every chance of getting into 
Rajpur by about § or 6 in the morning; but it would be as 
well not to lay wagers about this matter, because dak gharries are 
frequently found to be indifferently constitutioned vehicles, and 
the tats self-willed and unreliable. Starting at midnight the 
masdfar might reach Rajpur in time for breakfast, and get up 
to Masuri in the middle of the day. But this is rather forestall- 
ing matters. 

At the time of the hillward flight, there is no practical 
purpose to be attained by haggling with any of the dak chap- 
rassies: they will:not be beaten down, they will have their 
pound of flesh, One would think with so much competition 
a modifigation of full fares might be bargained for, but the 
munshi is deaf to any persuasion that proposes to curtail his 
fares. But this rigid exaction of full fares is partly due to an 
organization called an ‘‘ amalgamation ”—an institution through 
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which all the dak gharry proprietors combine to charge nothing 
less than full fares, and run in turns, so that the traffic is pretty 
equally divided. 

The full dak gharry rates from Saharanpur to Rajpur are 
as follows :— 


Rs. 
One full gharry (two inside and one ont) ws 40 
Two outside and one in eee ‘ane dee 35 
One in and one out 5 aa “ce- 30 
One inside seat only sas ins wan 25 
The mail-cart seat! costs igs II 


Besides this it is advisable to tip the eaten: if he behaves 
well. 

If the traveller’s business, or pleasure, is not very urgent, he 
will be a gainer by a delay until the morning, for by pushing on 
overnight, he loses the sight of much that is worthy of a pass- 
ing view, notably the Siwadlik range of hills, which, with the 
further off Himalayas, closes in the lovely valley of the Dehra 
Din. The dak chaxuhis, or stages, from Saharanpur to Rajpur, 
at the foot of the Masuri hills, are as follows :— 


Miles. 
Kailaspur ... sks sits se ste 
Harora : ae ous as 
Chatmalpur soa ves ey we «14 
Naddi 
Guneshpur oe vis sins 
Mohan se... bi ve es .. 28 
Seen 7 k in the Mohan pass 
Asaruri... vis ie Sed . 36 
Bhim Tal ... sai aks woe wae 
Dehra... ae “ as as 42 


Bodyguard Lines... ses ie sae 
Rajpur_ i... ave 5 a . 49 
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The reader will not find much to interest him until his arrival 
at Mohan. The road is generally in good order, especially up 
to Fathipur, a‘ short distance on the north side of Chatmalpur. 
The tats are pretty good goers for the first stage, but after that 
it is one long struggle between man and beast. 

The vice of a large proportion of the horses on the line con- 

Gists in a most pronounced objection to start. The virtuous 
fats are decidedly in the minority. The ¢a¢ at length comes to 
the conclusion that he had better do his stage and be done with 
it ; and off he bounds at full gallop, in which: he is encouraged 
by the coachman, who knows very well that the slightest check 
would entail another quarter hour of hard swearing and hard 
work, 

Then the long waits at the chaukis are most tantalizing, 
especially at night. The sound of the bugle conveys no warn- 
ing to a sleeping dd/gir, but by dint of loud shouting a far 
off ventriloquial sound is heard like the muffled voice of the 
man in the coal-cellar, and after a leisurely contemplation of all 
the circumstances and surroundings of the position, the ddlgir 
drags the unwilling fa/s forth. The coachman retires for his 
forty whiffs from the hubble-bubble, and then recommences 
the old coaxings and maledictions, until we again roll on our way. 
Happy is the man who at night can sleep through all this, until 
the rising sun shows him the Masuri hills straight in front, with 
its white houses glowing in the early morning light. 

But if the traveller is not in so very great a hurry to reach the 
hills, he will find a day journey much more agreeable, and a flying 
visit to the Saharanpur gardens, as well as to the stables of the 
Remount Department, both highly interesting. There is very 
little to entertain one on the road up to Mohan, except to count 
the small® furlong pillarettes, until they get to the big milestone, 
which tells you how far you are from Saharanpur, and how many 
more of them you have to pass before you get to Dehra. From 
Mohan these milestones first open their minds about the distance 
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to Rajpur. At Chatmalpur, just short of Fathipur, the wide road 

_and open ground looks cheery, and here the highway to Rurki 
branches off both from Saharanpur and Masuri. Near this spot 
stands a dik bungalow, wherein an hour and-a-half’s patience will 
probably secure you a spatch cock presumedly hatched during the 
Mutiny. At Naddi and Guneshpur the same order of things 
prevails, But at Mohan, the stage which lies at the southern 
extremity of the Siwalik range, the scene is a very pleasing one 
with the river on the right, as well as one of the prettiest and 
most ample encamping-grounds in India. Mohan rejoices in a 
post office, vernacular schools, and a dak bungalow, where an 
obliging khansama will provide you with the usually antiquated 
chicken, which enters loud and distressing protests against being 
devoured at so short a notice. Mohan is a very pretty spot, and 
from the dak bungalow, perched upon a picturesque knoll, com- 
mands a view of much of the Saharanpur District, with little peeps 
of wooded hill scenery. Sportsmen generally take to canvas, 
and are, therefore, independent of dak bungalows. The bunga- 
low, though, is very popular, and supplies, beyond the ubiquitous 
chicken, can be had on due notice being given. Honeymoons 
have been frequently initiated there, and the contemplation of 
that well-known fact leads one to consider that no time should 
be lost in giving some account of the Siwaliks to which Mohan 
forms the southern gate. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SIWALIK RANGE, 


THAT part of the Siwaliks which borders the southern part 
of the Dehra Din District, runs from the Ganges at Hardwar, 
at the south-eastern part of the Dun, to the Jamna at the 
north-western extremity of the valley, running parallel with 
the Himalayas. At these points the rivers pass through 
immense gorges, cut doubtless by their irresistible flow. The 
Siwaliks are crowned by a ridge of hills, or backbone, as it 
were, from one extremity to the other. At either point, how- 
ever, the Siwaliks, having made room for the two great rivers 
of Hindustan, extend into Sirmur on the one hand, and into 
the Terai on the other. At the south-eastern extremity, this 
crown of hills diminishes gradually into the lower prominences 
about Hardwar, while at the north-western end it throws out a‘ 
bunch of huge sptirs, somewhat like the opened fingers of the hand, 
into the bed of the Jamna, which here makes a detour to enclose 
them. From this backbone, throughout its whole length, 
are thrown to the south a series of spurs, and between these 
run the almost innumerable vaos or torrent-beds, which take the 
watershed in the rains, but, for the most part, are dry at other 
seasons. On the northern side, the spurs are much shorter, 
and take a more gradual slope into the Din. Approaching the 
Siwaliks from the plains they look bold and imposing, and 
their remarkable feature is their abruptness of outline, abound- 
ing in peaks, sloping gradually on the one side, and on the 
other completely perpendicular and as sharp in profile as 
though cut with a knife. These hills are clad with thick forest, 
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chiefly of sa/ and saiz, and on the higher crests, the pine may 
be seen. The precipitous sides of these crests, however, are 
bare of vegetation-——-a fact which intensifies the sharpness of 
outline. 

The Siwaliks are said to be an alluvial formation of the 
newer tertiary or upper miocene period, and are regarded as 
debris swept down from the Himalayas, Regarding the geo- 
logy of the Siwdliks, Dr. Fakconer divides the strata into 
two classes: ‘‘1s¢, and lowermost, sandstone and conglomerate, 
containing subordinate beds of clay; 2d, and uppermost, 
gravel.” The sandstone is a whitish grey arenaceous rock with 
a fine quartz basis. Its consistency varies from extreme friability 
to crystalline hardness, according to the proportion of carbonate 
of lime cementing it together, but its leading characteristic is 
friability, so that it cannot be utilized to any extent for building 
purposes. The conglomerate consists of fragments of all the 
rocks entering into the composition of the higher range, vzz., 
quartz, greywache, hornblende, limestone, &c., resting on a 
clayey and arenaceous basis. It alternates with the sandstone. 
The beds of clay occur in both, and modify their character 
according to circumstances. Uppermost comes the gravel or 
shingle, which gradually develops from small pebbles, abun- 
dantly intermingled with sand, where it is in contact with the 
sandstone, into boulders, increasing in size as the proportion of 
sand decreases, until at length we find a deposit differing little 
from that seen at the bottom of the passes. The breadth of 
the inclined beds is from six to eight miles, and as their in- 
clination is northward, while their abutment to the south is 
steep, the hills rise abruptly from the plains and slope gently 
into the Din. This geological description is borrowed from 
Williams’ ‘‘ Memoir of Dehra Dun,” presumedly taken from 
Dr. Falconer’s book. Dr. Royle, in his ‘‘ Botany of the Hima- 
laya Mountains,” gives an apt illustration of the general effect of 
the geographical formation of the Siwaliks: ‘‘ Let the reader 
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imagine a series of parallel ridges in the form of right-angled 
triangles with bases resting on the passes, perpendiculars facing 
the south-west and hypothenuses sloping towards the north- 
east, succeeding one another like the teeth of a saw. 
Looking from the north, we see the gradual hypothenusal in- 
glination from the crest forming the southern boundary of the 
district ; looking from the opposite side, we are confronted by 
the perpendicular walls of weather-worn precipices.” 

According to the Athencum of 11th February 1865, Dr. 
Falconer, in 1832, commenced his field operations by an excur- 
sion to the Sub-Himalayan range, and from the indication of 
a specimen in the collection of his friend and colleague, then 
Captain, afterwards Sir P. T. Cautley, he was led to discover 
vertebrate fossil remains 27 sz¢e in the tertiary strata of the 
Siwalik hills. The search was speedily followed up with 
characteristic energy by Captain Cautley in the Kalawala pass, 
by means of blasting, and resulted in the discovery of more 
perfect remains, including miocene, mammalia genera. The 
finding, therefore, of the fossil fauna of the Siwalik hills was 
not fortuitous, but a result led up to by researches suggested by 
previous special study, and followed out with a definite aim in 
India. 

The same authority says that, early in 1834, Dr. Falconer 
gave a brief account of the Siwalik hills, describing their physi- 
cal features and geological structure ; this account being, no 
doubt, the same as that from which the extract was made a 
page or two back. The name Siwalik had been vaguely 
applied before, by Kennell and others, to the outer ridges of the 
true Himalayas and the lower elevations towards the plains. 
Dr. Falconer restricted the term definitely to the flanking ter- 
tiary range, which is commonly separated from the Himalayas 
by valleys or Dyns. The proposed name was not favorably 
received at the time by geographical authorities in India ; but 
it is now universally adopted in geography and geology asa 
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convenient and well-proved designation. Captain Herbert, in 
his Mineralogical Survey of the North-Western Himalayas, had 
referred the Sub-Himalayas to the age of the ‘‘ new red sand- 
stone.” Dr. Falconer, on his first visit to the Siwalik hills, 
inferred that they were of a tertiary age, and analogous to the 
molasse of Switzerland (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1832, Vol. I, page 97). Thirty years of subsequent research by 
other geologists have not altered that determination, although our 
exact knowledge of the formations has been greatly extended. 
The researches thus begun were followed up about the end of 
1834 by the discovery, by Lieutenants Baker and Durand, of 
the great ossiferous deposits of the Siwaliks near the valley of 
Markunda, westward of the Jamna and below Nahan. Captain 
Cautley and Dr. Falconer were immediately in the field, and 
by the joint labours of these four officers, a sub-tropical 
mammalian fossil fauna was brought to light, unexampled for 
richness and extent in any other region then known. It 
included the earliest discovered Quadrumana, an extraordinary 
number of Proboscidia belonging to Mastadon, Stegodon, and 
Elephas ; extinct species of the Rhinoceros Chalieotherium, 
Equas, and Eipparion ; Heaapostodon, Ilippopotami, and 
Merycopotamus ; Ios and Hippohyus ; the Colossal ruminant 
Livatherium, together with specics of Camel Giraffe, and new 
types of Bovidz ; also species of Cerous and Antilope and 
Capra ;,Carnivora belonging to the new genus Sivalaretos and 
Enthydriodon, Felis Machairodus, Hyena, Cania, Sutra, &c. 
Among the Aves, species of Ostrich, Cranes, &c. ; among the 
Reptilia, Monotars and Crocodiles of living and extinct species, 
the enormous Tortoise Colossochelys Atlas, with numerous 
species of Emys and Trionyx ; and among fossil fish, Cypri- 
nida and Silicisda. The general facies of the extinct Fauna 
exhibited a congregation of forms participating of European, 
Asiatic, aad African types. A series of memoirs by Dr. 
Falconer and Captain Cautley, descriptive of the most remark- 
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able of the newly-discovered forms, appeared in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, and in the Geological Transactions. 
The Siwdlik explorations soon attracted notice in Europe, and 
in 1837 the Wollaston Medal in duplicate was awarded for their 
discoveries to Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley by the Geo- 
logical Society, the fountain of Geological honors in England. 
@r, Falconer’s and Captain Cautley’s researches were continued 
and furnished many a scientific paper to the learned societies. 
One of the Quadrumana found in the Siwaliks was thought to 
have exceeded in size the Ourang-Outang. In their account 
of the gigantic Tortoise, after discussing the paleontological 
and mythological bearings of the case, they sum up by sta- 
ting—‘‘ The result at which we have arrived is, that there are 
fair grounds for entertaining the belief that Colossochelys 
Atlas may have lived down to an early epoch of the human 
period and become extinct since.” 

From the above, the reader will readily understand that the 
Siwaliks over which he is to cross, through the Mohan pass, 
is not only interesting from its superficial beauties, but is a 
very remarkable locality for the naturalist and geologist. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ONWARD. ; 


WE will proceed on our journey through the pass, commencing 
at the twenty-first miléstone from Rajpur, at the foot of the hills, 
The first part of the pass has a very gentle gradient, that of 
the latter part being more severe and winding. The scenery 
is very pretty, every turn of the road bringing a fresh view to 
the eye. A trip through the Mohan pass by daylight, spe- 
cially to those unaccustomed to mountain scenery, is a real 
enjoyment which can only be adequately attested by experience. 
The succession of peaks sloping one above the other, the more 
prominent crests clad with sa/ or the pine to the north-east, 
and on the south-west presenting a bare perpendicular preci- 
pice as straightly cut as the wall of a huge fort, kept bare and 
clean by the drenching fury of the south-west monsoons. The‘ 
fats usually go at a swingeing pace up to and across the girder 
bridge and on to Timbara, a chauwki nestling on the right under 
a high rock covered with thick jungle, on the left being the river 
bed, backed by those irrepressible peaks so wild and weird in 
their appearance. At Landibara, the next stage, the gradient 
becomes severe, and some of the dik companies treat the tra- 
veller with bullocks instead of horses, up to the tunnel and on to 
Asaruri. Two miles an hour for a bullock is almost a danger- 
ously swift pace, and, in order not to shock the nerves of deli- 
cate passengers, he occasionally considerately reduces it to one, 
with occasional intervals of rest, about which latter the bul- 
locks and the drivers frequently entertain a serious difference 
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of opinion. Landibara is a capital place to get out and stretch 
one’s legs. Any ordinary pedestrian will find it a very pleasant 
_ walk rom Landibara to the tunnel. Saunter along as slowly 
as he possibly can, he is safe to reach the tunnel about three- 
quarters of an hour before the bullocks. But the blessed law 
of compensation comes in here, as in almost everything, and 
fhe solace of the pipe, or even two, may reconcile him to the 
petty annoyances of the world in general, and the dilatoriness 
of dak bullocks in particular. He even sympathizes with the 
poor creatures, as he hears down in the deep distance below 
the thwack of the driver’s cudgel, as it comes into violent con- 
tact with the poor animal’s hide. To impart an agreeable 
finish to this performance, the driver screams and yells in a 
tongue unknown, except to those whose profession is to urge on 
unwilling animals of locomotion, and are adepts in the art of 
tail-twisting. The short tunnel, pierced through the crown of 
that part of the range, relieves the traveller of a severer ascent 
experienced by the traveller of former days. The excellent 
road, too, cut through the pass parallel to the bed of the 
Mohan, gives us an immense advantage over former travellers 
who had to invoke the aid of the d#/-wdllas, who took their 
freight up the bed of the river, so frequently impassable, 
however, on account of the constantly recurrent downpours 
of the rainy season. The bridges and culverts along the road 
are so numerous that one gets as tired of noting them as one 
does in counting off the furlong stones across the plain from 
Saharanpur. 

In the days of the d/z, travelling through the Mohan pass was 
not so invulnerable as it isnow. Wild beasts were occasion- 
ally troublesome, and frequently insisted on scraping an 
acquaintanéee with the wayfarer. The wild elephant, which 
even now abounds in the Siwaliks, often rendered himself in. 
conveniently familiar. After gratifying his curiosity in respect 
to the personal appearance and general surroundings of the 
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traveller, he might walk off harmlessly in an opposite diree- 
tion, for the elephant, being a pure vegetarian, obtains no 
personal advantage by an attack on a human being as an 
article of diet.’ But there is a tide in the affairs of male elephants, 
which taken at the flood lead? on to danger to the traveller, 
and at the slightest provocation the elephant lashes himself into 
an ungovernable fury, when woe-betide all living creatures thf 
cross his path. The elephant has still a ‘‘ local habitation ” in 
the Siwaliks, ‘‘and a name” for being subject to this degrading 
influence. There have been occasions when travellers have 
given up a night journey, in consequence of a report that a must 
elephant is paying a visit to the highways and bye-ways of 
civilization, as represented by the road through the Mohan pass. 
‘An elephant, in this deplorable condition, is a dangerous cus- 
tomer to meet on the road, for although he reaps no advantage 
by committing ‘‘ culpable homicide amounting to murder,” he, 
under the influence of temporary insanity, is seized with an 
ungovernable desire to crunch up a ghar? like a matchbox, and 
trample the traveller into a jelly. But the reader must not be 
frightened, for it is long since any accident occurred from the 
attacks of wild animals, which invariably avoid the haunts of 
man and live a life of close retirement. In the old didi days, 
flaring torches and abundant /om-fom-ing were generally suc- 
cessful in protecting the traveller. 

Well, to proceed on our journey. On going down a hill, the 
bullock, as well as the ghart pony, shows off his paces to the 
best advantage ; the couple of miles or soto Asaruri, a village 
on the western bank of the rao of that name, is got over 
quickly. Weare here on the skirts of a forest where game 
abounds, and where the wild boar has his lair, If the traveller 
has come through the pass by night, he might, in the very early 
dawn (he will stil] be 13 miles from the foot of the hills,) 
yearn for a cup of tea, which luxury can be supplied him from a 
tumble-down ‘‘shanty” on a hillock above the road, and 
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which people, in generous moments, have called a ‘* rest-house.” 
The traveller may even indulge in the extravagance of-boiled 
eggs and bread and butter. The style of architecture of the 
‘‘shanty”” is lost in the chronic state of its disrepair. There 
are rooms, but they are in an advdficed state of ventilation, the 
furniture being practically #z/, because nobody risks his life by 
Qing inside. A man or woman of great courage might sit on 
the verandah if one of the two chairs does not collapse under 
his or her weight, and a thump on the ricketty teapoy would 
reduce it to fragments. Honeymoons have been kept there, 
too; but that was long ago, On a consideration of all the 
circumstances and probabilities of the case, the traveller usually 
acts upon the conclusion that the safer place to partake of 
refreshment is in his ghart, 

So, on we go Dehra-wards, stopping at a penal settlement- 
looking kind of a place called Bhimtal, where we again change 
horses. All along the gentle slope, through the forest land, from 
Asaruri, we have the glorious sight of the Jower Himalayas 
straight in front, with the white buildings of Masuri and Landaur 
crowning the highest visible points, or nestling on the ‘southern 
slopes of the Masuri amphitheatre. Before reaching Dehra, we 
cross the Bindal madd:—a performance easy enough except in 
the rains, when it forms a mountain torrent, which is frequently 
unfordable. Travellers have been known to be kept waiting on 
the wrong side of the stream for seven hours, wearily watching 
for the ebb of the torrent—a calamity, however, which happens 
only during the rainy season. We pass through the native 
street, or bazar, of Dehra, where we again change horses, and 
proceed through the best part of the European quarter. But 
we must hurry on to Masuri and leave all notice of Dehra and 
the lovely Duin for a future chapter. Near the Viceroy’s Body- 
guard lines, the hot weather quarters of those fine fellows who 
are charged with the safety of the Viceregal person, another 
and last change is made about three miles from Rajpur. From 
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the Bodyguard lines to Rajpur the traveller is indulged with 
three, and frequently four, fats. The explanation of this is 
found in the fact that Rajpur is 600 and odd feet above the level 
of Dehra, and therefore this last stage of the journey requires 
greater horse-power. . 

The coachman, happy in having come to the end of his 
journey, blows his bugle more cheerily as he enters the pretfy 
little plateau at the foot of the Rajpur bazar Mentioning the 
codchman’s bugle, a keyless instrument like the old post-horns 
in England of days gone by, the traveller, before he arrives 
at Rajpur, will have learnt: the uses of this instrument. It is 
sounded to clear the road of those obstinate country carts and 
other obstructions, as also to warn the establishment at the 
approaching stage that horses are wanted. The writer, after 
considerable experience, does not believe it expedites, in the 
slightest degree, the movements of the sa#ses in charge, but the 
coachman blows his bugle in the simple indulgence of a pleasant 
fiction. The name of a coachman is generally known by his 
cadences, which gre entirely original, he being his own composer, 
and occasionally indulging in rmfromptu variations of the most 
whimsical character, and utterly independent of all musical 
conventionalities. On entering Rajpur he shows great form, 
and the bugle has rather a hard time of it. These dulcet 
dtrains put the hotel-keepers on the gaz vive, for one of the five 
places of entertainment will profit by the new arrival and 
four will be disappointed as the gart rolls into another com- 
pound. As to the bugle, two or three of the coachmen, out 
of the whole, approach ‘* within measurable distance” of art. 
The plateau before-mentioned is one great hostelry for the 
entertainment of man and beast. There are the Ellenborough, 
the Rajpur, and the Prince of Wales, as well a® ** Agency 
Retiring-rooms” and a Resthouse, the latter under native 
Superintendence, How they all manage to exist is a puzzle ; 
but they keep the shutters down year after year, and presumably 
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live on their losses. They all furnish fair entertainment, and 
administer to one’s comforts with commendable solicitude and at 
very moderate rates. Having made his choice of a hotel, 
probably the first matter that strikes the traveller’s attention is 
the necessity for a good tub, which can be had, hot or cold, on 
the shortest notice. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Roaps TO MASURI. 


HAVING breakfasted, or taken tiffin, as the case may bed 
is desirable for the traveller to see his luggage weighed and 
despatched, so as to give the coolies a good start, for these 
sturdy fellows take at least four hours to reach the heart of 
Mastri, and longer if his destination be Western Masuri, and 
along towards the Happy Valley. In any case, the traveller 
invariably overtakes his personal belongings on the road 
upwards. * If his journey to Rajpur should end in the evening, 
he will dine and sleep at one of the hotels, for the bridle-path 
up to Masuri is rather hazardous to a stranger on horseback, 
although the night ride is commonly accomplished by residents 
familiar with the road. The coolies, except under enormous 
pressure and abundant Jdackshish, will never take one up ina 
dandy or jampan after dark. The hill man and the fairer and 
more sturdy pachmzs, who hail from the neighbourhood of the 
Kangra Valley, are superstitious, and believe in hobgoblins of 
surts ; moreover he has a wholesome dread of wild beasts, and 
experience not infrequently justifies his fears. Recently a man 
was frightfully mauled by a bear on one of the roads up to 
Masuri. There are only two modes of locomotion up the hill 
to Masuri,—that is riding on horseback or being carried. A 
good livery horse can be got from most of the hotels for 
Rs, 2-8, and a bazar fat for much less, occasionally so low as 
As, 12, Any gentleman not accustomed to the saddle had 
better eschew the assistance of a quadruped, for, for the most 
part, the road is steep, and in the early part of the journey 
exceedingly so; so that an untrained rider, unaccustomed to 
equestrianism on the hills, in all probability, ‘‘ will not remain,” - 
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but slithet over the animal’s tail; certainly to keep possession 
of the saddle he will be compelled, in many parts, to hold on 
with great tenacity to the mane or the pummel—an operation by 
no means graceful or becoming. One accustomed to the saddle 
will get on well enough. Those whose equestrian education 
has been neglected had better be carried up in a jampan or a 
andy. A jampan, it is presumed, may come under the 
generic term of a vehicle, although it does not run on wheels ; 
but it is, at all events, an instrument of locomotion which 
should be seen to be understood. Its body somewhat resem- 
bles an easy chair, at the corners of which are horizontal poles, 
which support the roof covered with oil-cloth to keep out the 
rain. Ring curtains are fixed in such a way that the occupant 
can slide them so that the curtains may intercept the hot rays 
of the sun, or protect him from dirty weather. The motive- 
power consists of eight coolies, four at a time, who take their 
places between the projecting horizontal poles in front and rear, 
At either end a leather strap connects the two poles, through 
which a shoulder stick runs; one cooly takes one part of the 
stick on his shoulder, the other the other, and it is in this way 
the hill visitor is shaken, tossed, and jolted for the weary seven 
miles to Masuri. A dandy is a much more comprehendable 
conveyance than a jampan, and is solely dedicated to the light 
weights. It is a canoe-shaped arrangement, the bottom, in 
which the traveller sits, with his legs in a horizontal position, is 
made generally out of darrz, the frame being oval in form with a 
projection of each end for the cooly’s shoulder. Eight men are 
the usual complement for a jampan ; four fora dandy. A jampan 
and the coolies will cost Rs. 3 or Rs. 3-8; a dandy about Rs, 2, 
all included. 
" The toufist or visitor having seen that everything is ready, 
mounts his pony, or scrambles into his jampan or dandy, and 
starts for Masuri. There is nearly a mile of sloping bazar to 
get through before he gets into the open road, with his nose 
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close to the hills, which tower one above the other, laden with 
vegetation. On the right, down in the deep 44ud below, runs 
the Raspfanna naddi, emerging from the hills northwards, and 
threading the narrow entrance to the Dehra Dun, the stream 
being diverted into the canal, which, after being augmented by 
the watershed contributed by innumerable streams and riverlets, 
runs through and fertilizes nearly the whole of the Western Dut 
The sigh of the water of this addi as it washes the boulders 
where it emerges into the cultivated valley, and its roar when the 
rainfall converts it into a seething torrent, are pleasant to listen 
to from the height above. A fittle out of Rajpur, there is a 
toll-bar, where each laden cooly has to pay a pice ; the toll for 
a jampan being eight annas ; a dandy, four annas ; a horse, four 
annas ; and a pony (under 13 hands), two annas. <A few years 
ago, only half these rates were demanded, but Masuri is 
improving rapidly, and money was wanted, whereupon the then 
Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned the increase of the tolls for the 
privilege of entering the gate of paradise as represented by a 
cool and bracing climate. From the toll-gate there are two 
roads to Mastri,—one straight up the steepest and the most 
frequented route, seven miles in distance, the precipitous accli- 
vities being surmounted by the ingenious zig-zag road cut into the 
mountain side. The other road bears to the left from the toll- 
bar, and the length of which is variously estimated to cover 
from ten to fourteen miles of ground to the library ; and as the 
gradient is light compared to the other road, and although it 
winds round the hills in long sweeps, it is not marked by those 
zig-zag turns and twists which characterize the shorter cut. This 
road is called Mackinnon’s road, after the name of the designer 
and constructor, supported by a combination of capital contri- 
buted by those who had an interest in securing wheeled traffic to 
and from Mastri. It was for a long time practicable for country 
carts, but heavy rains caused landslips, especially where the 
treacherous Ad//d mafti, or Diack earth, obtruded itself, and 
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which from its extreme friability was constantly giving way 
and completely blocking up the road. It was abandoned for a 
long time and became completely impassable. With the advent 
of Messrs. Whymper & Co., however, who leased the Crown 
Brewery in 1876, the road was again repaired by them and 
Messrs. Mackinnon & Co., and is now again used by small bullock 
carts constructed for carrying beer in wood, and fitted with 
breaks, which are frequently found necessary in steadying the 
pace down-hill. This road is extremely picturesque, having the 
advantage of a good view of the Din and the Siwaliks most 
of the way. It israther a dull journey on horseback without 
company, although, in consequence of the comparatively easy 
gradient, with a good horse or pony, the rider may go at a trot 
or a light canter all the way. This pleasant road, however, is 
mainly dedicated to the transmission of John Barleycorn ; to the 
fair hill maiden, who having herded her cattle, which have 
browsed in the adjacent jungles, drives them to the near village ; 
and to the light hearted gakdri swain, who tootles on his rude 
wooden pipe as he returns, with a gay heart and a light step, 
from his daily labour. Matters in this direction are eminently 
pastoral, the important village of Bhatta being passed through ag 
we near Masuri. The fahdri villages round about are noted for 
their pretty hill girls, and on festive occasions, when the toilet 
has added its charms to their persons, some of these hill lasses 
are really handsome. At weddings they show off to the best 
advantage, as it is befitting they should, as they flock in thousands, 
decked in all the colours of the rainbow, to the festive scene. 
The more direct road presents a very different sight, as your 
pony toils up the zig-zag highway, or as the jampanis cant you 
most uncomfortably up and down with their swingeing stride. 
Here the road is full of traffic of all sorts, The ¢a/s, mules, 
age broken kneed and cow hocked, are slithering 
‘ the hill on their return journey, unladen, having left 


Rajpur that morning with their heavy burdens, containing 
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supplies for Masri and Landaur, before there was the slightest 
sign of the approaching morn. They are far up the hill by 
the time the grey, which heralds the flush of the approaching 
sunrise, tips the eastern hills, and when they get to Rajpur or 
Dehra again, their day’s work is done. As you go slowly.along, 
you overtake battalions of coolies, with burdens on their heads, 
and huge ‘trunks and boxes, bedding, and the multitudinous 
varieties of personal belongings, are fastened to men's backs, 
the panting coolies, every now and then, taking advantage of 
some friendly shelf or protuberance in the rock to take a brief 
rest, Then there may be seen the coolies from the forwarding 
agencies with the more ponderous aswad, which has come by 
luggage train to Saharanpur, and sent on by bullock cart to 
Rajpur. The names and addresses on these boxes and packages, 
large and small, from a brandy box to a grand piano, form 
almost a complete directory of Mastri and Landaur. It takes 
, only one man to carry a case of wine or spirits, and there 7 a 
precious lot of it going up, but for a piano or a bale of mer- 
chandize, it may take from 16 to 20 men. There is scarcely 
any break in this stream of traffic. Then there are the more 
domestic features of the scene. At the period of migration 
into Masuri or Landaur, the native general dealers, the sugar 
boilers, the bakers, the butchers, the crockery-men, toy-makers, 
lohi-walas, cunt multis aliis, transmigrate their domesticities, 
and astride a miserable hill-ta¢, may be seen the guzd wife, with 
an olive branch, sometimes two, perched upon its withers. 
Paterfamilias keeps alongside as best he can on Shanks’ pony, 
as he hears the clank, clank, of his cooking utensils in charge 
of the cooly struggling behind. Then along may come the 
stupid-loolting little du/i of a pardanashin, who takes little 
peeps, herself unseen at her surroundings. The perspiring 
husband keeps alongside with anxious mien, and prenes garde 
is his motto. Then there are 4i/mafgdrs and bearers, manyof them 
bearing their own burdens, sazses leading the horses of their sa#ids, 
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who are coming to-morrow or next day, or have gone ahead that 
morning, Then there are sweepers with dogs of various breeds, 
or no breed at all, the poor creatures being nearly dead with 
thirst and fatigue. Besides these there are the poorer and sicklier 
lot of men and women, and nobody seems to know why they 

e going to Masuri. The man has, we will say, per example 
literally taken up his bed and walked, Fixed upon the chdrpaz 
are most of his goods and chattels, consisting of a few cooking 
utensils, and a dirty and ragged-looking vesaz or two, with the 
ever present hubble-bubble. The woman in the agony of blis- 
tered feet, and panting under the distress of physical exhaustion, 
carries a child, innocent of clothing, across her lean and angular 
hips, and misery sits on the countenances of all of them. Some- 
times a flock of sheep or geese may be panting on the journey 
up-hill. Some of them give up from exhaustion, and frequently 
have to be carried. These eventually find their way to the 
dinner tables of Masuri and Landaur at the time of the rush up. 
There is very little traffic met going down-hill from Masuri and 
Landaur, except the returning ¢a¢s, mules, and donkeys, who 
nearly smother one with the terrible dust they kick up, In 
October and November, the order of traffic is reversed. Then 
there is a general stampede from the hills, as though Masuri and 
Landaur were afflicted with the plague. Leaves are then expir- 
ing and visitors are resuming their cold weather routine in the 
plains, the ladies, especially, lingering on long into November. 
March, October, and November are the most enjoyable months 
in the year on the hills, © — , 

There is little else to attract the traveller, but the stream 
of traffic, though occasional peeps over the lovely valley below, 
attract the eye from the incidents of the road. This road to 
Mastri has suffered more abuse than any other highway in 
India, and the writer regrets that he is not in a position to 
accept a brief for the defence. At some places, it is cut int 
 solid-rock, at others into a loose shale or slate-stone formation, 
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with here and there bits of black earth through which no road can 
be maintained. The natural and uncivilized state of this road 
if left alone would be, that where hard limestone formed its 
base, there would a lilliputian rocky range of small hillocks and 
mountainettes jutting up and rendering the road, either on 
horse or foot, immensely trying to man or beast. Where th 
shale or slate-stones abound, the road is covered with Sane 
shaped aeéris fallen from above; while the black earth, more 
sand than gravel, embraces a horse’s hoof a foot deep. The 
mode adopted for repairing or making the road passable is to 
throw loose earth on its face —a system of levelling up, 
Where the slate-stones are, loose earth is thrown down in the 
vain hope of its binding the pointed snags; the black earth is 
incorrigible and must be endured. Immediately after this top- 
dressing, the road forms excellent going; but the hot season 
bakes it into powder, and the hoofs of horses and the feet 
of men triturate it into a dust, which rises up into clouds 
on being disturbed. Or, again, the fury of a heavy shower 
of the steady downpour of the first rains wash the whole 
debris down the shuds, and the road reassumes its rough and 
rugged character to the discomfort of all concerned in it 
proper repair. Surely the engineering skill of India can sup- 
ply a better means of keeping a hill-road in repair than that of 
throwing down‘the debris of the banks, to level down the 
protuberances, hillockhs, or mountainettes, which debris may 
be blown up by the wind or washed by the rain on the first 
opportunity. Unfortunately or fortunately, some say fortu- 
nately, Masuri has no gubernatorial visitors, otherwise an 
attack of gravel rash sustained by a real Lieutenant-Governor 
might be the preliminary of successful repairs, or the construc- 
tion of a new road which has been talked about for years 
without being commenced. The road is much too steep for com- 
fortable travelling, and a new one with easier gradients and 
practicable bases is a decided want of Masuri and Landaur, 
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Nearly halfway to Masuri, at Jeripani, is a small collection of 
huts, which may, by a stretch of generosity, be called a village, 
There is, moreover, here a halfway house where the thirsty 
traveller might refresh himself by a brandy or whiskey peg, a 
small bottle of claret, or a cup of tea, whichever might have 
been his ‘‘ peculiar wanity ;” but alas the old shansama, who 
Presided over the destinies of that establishment, is gone, it is 
hoped, to paradise, and the ‘‘ resthouse ” is in the last stage 
of decay. Within a few yards of this, on the left, on a knoll 
close to the road, isa weather-beaten pillar, which, also, is 
falling into decay. Those who are curious enough to examine 
this relic may, at its base, see a tablet, which contains the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Sir C, 
Farrington, Bavt., Captain of Her Majesty’s 35th Regiment, 
who departed this life on the 28th March 1828, aged 35 years.’ 
Nobody ever heard or read anything about Sir C. Farrington 
and in all probability he was a young Captain, being taken for 
change to Masuri, with the forefingers of death upon him, 
but that he could not approach further than this towards his 
goal. Then we take another turn in the road and another 
beautiful view of the Dun bursts upon us, but it is for a hun- 
dred yards or so only, which bring us into a pretty glade, which 
leads to the back and front entrances to Fair Lawn. Fair Lawn 
was, a few years ago, bought by the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway authorities as a summer home and school for the girls of 
their employés, General Biddulph, by establishing his summer 
homes for soldiers’ children, having set the brilliant example. 
Further on, and in open view of Masuri proper, we pass under 
the Manor House estate, with St. George’s College and the 
St. Fidelis’ Orphanage ; and, immediately, we reach Barlowe 
gunge, a Small village, dominated by Whytbank, that house 
which looks so much like a castle, as the traveller might have 
seen it a few minutes before. Here is also that emblem of 
civilization, the Police chauwké, which, in its turn, dominates a 
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huge iron water tank, a god-send to man and beast. This tank 
forms the point at which you, again, have the choice of two 
toads to Masri. The selection greatly depends upon the des- 
tination of the traveller. All whose destination is eastward of 
the Kuleri, including Landaur, of course must take the road to 
the right. On the other hand, those who inhabit the neighbour- 
hood of the Kuleri, onwards to the library, and countey 
beyond, can take either without much loss of time. Very few, 
except those who go to the library and beyond, use the “‘ lower” 
road, as it is called, and the ‘‘ upper” road is the most popular. 
The lower road passes the Crown Brewery, and is in fact the 
continuation of the Mackinnon road to Rajpur. It is of easy 
gradient, and more pleasant to travel on. The first point in it, 
from which the main road, or mall, of Masuri can be reached, 
‘is under the Himalaya Hotel, and it is a stiff climb up to the 
hotel, It then continues on to the library, and there we leave 
it. The upper road from Barlowgunge has nothing to recom- 
mend it but its greater propinquity to Masuri. It is uncom- 
fortably steep from Barlowgunge to Wakefield, but this is not 
far; but formerly it was agonizing up to the Masuri hotel. 
A few years ago the Masuri Municipality constructed a road 
from the Antlers to Sinclair, which cut off the unpleasant 
‘‘pinch” up to the Masuri Hotel. The worse piece of 
road remained immediately under ‘‘ Wayside Cottage, ” which 
was incurably rough and rugged, but, thanks again to the 
Municipality, this wretched and dangerous part has been dis- 
missed the public service, for a new road has been made from 
the left a little beyond Ralston, which, after a steep entrance, 
runs into a level road to the Antlers, joins the other new way 
previously mentioned, rising into the familiar and popular road 
past the Masonic Lodge into Masiiri. Still those who*are making 
for the Post Office or Landaur, must, from the Antlers, take 
the old acclivity to the Mastri Hotel, and thence along the 
ancient and imperial highway to Landaury 
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CHAPTER VI. 


., MASURI. 


MasuRi is situated in latitude 30° 27’ 30%; longitude 78° 6” 
30. Banog, the loftiest mountain on the Masuri side of the 
Himalaya range, attains, according to the Great Trigonometri- 
cal Survey map, an elevation of 7,433 feet. As early as the 
year 1826, the salubrity of the climate, which has a tempera- 
ture ranging from 27° to 80°, attracted European residents. 
This of course is technical. 

A place like Masuri has no separate history in the strict 
sense of the term. If it has a history at all, it consists in the 
rise and progress of stone and mortar, From its splendid 
situation and easiness of access it is only required to be known to 
become popular. A place so favored by nature could not fail to 
attract when once her beauties were unveiled, and the first house 
built could only lead to the erection of many more. The great 
advantage Masuri possesses over other hill-stations is the variety 
of its scenery. Sanitaria that are far within the hills have but 
the magnificent snows for us to gaze on, and the bold moun- 
tainous region intervening ; grand and awe-inspiring, it is true, 
but, after all, monotonous, The eye tires at looking at those 
bold prominences, so distinct in their outline, that you may see 
them in the dark, as it were, from memory. People, after g 
short acquaintance with them, rarely give them more than 4 
passing glance, or a good long stare to welcome them after the 
rains, the cessation of which brings them out of cloudland. At 
Masuri, however, the crown of the general scenery is the Dehra 
Dun, backed by the Siwdliks. It forms a panorama of une 
surpassed beauty. The eye never tires at looking down upon 
the Dun, with its multitude of lovely detail, and commanding, 
as the visitor does, the view from an altitude of from 6,900 to 
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7,000 feet, the effect is charming, and, under some conditions of 
the atmosphere, enchanting. Description is beyond the power 
of the pen. 

But we were saying that if Mastri has any history at all, it 
is the rise and progress of stone and mortar. It certainly has 
records which chronicle the rise and growth of the station 
and these are in the Superintendent’s office and that of Me 
Survey Department. ° . 

It is said that, in 1823, there was only one house in Masiri, 
now there are more than 300. It is curious to think that the 
first construction was a small hut built as a shooting-box, on the 
Camel’s Back hill, by Mr. Shore and Captain Young in 1823. 
Being only a shooting-box it can scarcely count as a house, but 
so itis. Shortly afterwards, another small house is said to have 
been built, ‘‘ somewhere about” the Kuleri hill. This is so 
vague that the archeologist has little chance of turning up the 
foundations. Mullingar (which, however, is in Landaur) was 
about the first house erected, which is recognizable to the present 
day. In 1827, Government established at Landaur a convales- 
cent depét for European soldiers, and it is conjectured that at 
this time there must have been several houses in Masuri, The 
Park was built by a Colonel Wyshe about 1827 ; Phoenix Lodge, 
in 1829. Building appears to have gone on rapidly; and it is 
reasonably argued that because a Mr. Lawrence, a merchant, 
came up with goods for sale in 1829, hutting himself in on the 
Camel’s Back, there must have been a considerable European 
population. If Mr. Lawrence could pay us a visit at the 
present time, it would open his eyes to see the number of 
merchants who now come up with goods. He would retire 
with shame to think that he was a mere pedlar compared to 
these. . 

The advent of beer-brewing, even in Masiri, was as ancient 
as 1830, when Mr. Bohle, from Meerut, started the old brewery, 
Two years afterwards, however, he got into trouble about supply. 
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ing beer to soldiers who presented forged passes. Colonel Young 
appears to have been both Superintendent of the Dun and 
Commandant of Landaur. It looks very much like the old 
antipathy between officials and outsiders, for we find Mr. Bohle 
was called to account by Colonel Young for distilling spirits 
without a license, but though Mr. Bohle certainly distilled 
whiskey at Meerut, there is no record or trace of a distillery in 
Masuri. However Mr. Bohle closed the concern and sold the 
estate to a Mr. Parsons in 1832. 

In the same year Colonel Everest, the then Surveyor-General, 
opened an office at the Park, and made an almost level road to 
it, which still exists as an example of his scientific skill. 

There are many reasons for coming to the conclusion that 
Masuri was to have been in the direction of Hatipaon and 
Cloud-end. Masuri and Landaur were in those days entirely 
distinct and séparated by a considerable distance. 

In the earlier history of Masuri, European settlers took up 
their land under direct agreements with the village zemindars 
on both slopes of the hills. In reference to these north- 
ern and southern slopes a curious boundary question has 
arisen. The boundary line between the Dehra Dun District 
and the territories left to Sudershan Sah, the Raja of Tehri, 
who was reinstated after the British had driven out the Ghur- 
kas, was the watershed line of the Masuri and Landaur range. 
This question was first discussed when the convalescent depét 
was established in Landaur. It appears from the correspond- 
ence on the subject that the acknowledged boundary line was, 
as abovementioned, the crest or ridge dividing the south- 
western from the north-eastern watershed of the lower 
Himalayan yange ; consequently, those portions of Masuri and 
Landaur on the northern slopes of the hills are notin British 
territory. Compensations were accordingly fixed to be paid 
both by the Masuri Municipality and Landaur to the Tehyj 
Raja for land appropriated northward of the ridge. As more 
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fand is taken up additional compensation is given. Of course, 
this involved the question of the jurisdiction of the British 
Courts, but the authorities made short work of objections of 
‘this sort. 

In 1834, Mr. Mackinnon comes upon the scene, and Ma- 
suri owes a good deal to his energy and public spirit. He 
bought Mr. Bohle’s former estate, and opened a school called 
the Mastiri Seminary. Mr. Bohle also returned and recom- 
menced brewing, and afterwards built the place known as 
Bohle’s brewery, now in ruins, to the north, 

In 1835, the European population felt strong enough to build 
a Church, and after some discussion regarding the site, the 
result was that the nave and tower of the present church was built 
in 1836, Then a Bank, called the ‘*‘ North-West Bank,” was 
floated, but it came to griefin 1842. The present branch of the 
Delhi and London Bank was opened in 1859 ; ard in 1864, the 
Mussoorie Savings Bank was started. The Mussoorie Bank, now 
in existence, is identical except inname. In 1874, the Hima- 
laya Bank was started by Mr. F. Moss, and has made such 
progress as to render it a firmly established institution. 

Before Dhulip Singh, the son of Runjit Singh, went to England 
to be educated and trained under English auspices, he occupied 
the ‘‘ Castle” in Masuri, the property of Mr. G. B. Taylor, 
and it is well known that he never returned to India. It is also 
well known that the ex-Amir Yakub Khan resides in Masuri, 
which, doubtless, he finds a prison inflicting the mildest pos- 
sible discomfort. At Belle Vue he has a large retinue to 
minister to his wants and his pleasures, and as he is permitted to 
ride about the station at will—a privilege of which he takes 
abundant advantage—the fetters which bind him to, Masuri and 
Dehra must be loose and easy. 

The Himalaya Club, one of the best in India, furnishes 
reminiscences which form part of the history of Masuri, It 
was established in 1841, and its organization was in a great d 
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measure due to Lieutenant (now General) Showers. The Club 
now has on its books 759 members. To accommodate the large 
increase of resident members, the building has beer. very largely 
expanded, and forms a prominent object of observation from 
most points in Masuri arid Landaur. 

@ he Newspaper Press, too, found a home in Masuri long 
before any other hill-station dreamt of a journal. Mr. Mackin- 
non gave birth to ‘‘ The Hills” in 1842, and with the assist- 
ance of able writers, who were all somewhat radical, kept 
it afloat about eight years, supported by a good circulation. 
Ten years afterwards ‘‘ The Hills” was ‘‘ born again” in a 
more expanded shape, but it finally succumbed to fate in 1865. 
Afterwards, about 1870, a ‘‘ Mussoorie Exchange Advertiser ” 
made its appearance, but, as its title implies, was mainly a 
medium for advertisements. The ‘‘ Mussoorie Season,” 
launched by the late Mr. Coleman in 1872, although it some- 
times possessed a tendency to give needless offence, the 
management was by no means void of ability. The Proprietor 
left India in September 1874, and after the end of the season, 
the ‘Mussoorie Season” ceased to exist in its former shape. 
At the commencement of the following season (1875), the 
‘‘ Himalaya Chronicle” (with which was incorporated the 
‘* Mussoorie Season ’’’) was started by the present writer, and 
therefore he does not permit himself to say more than that the 
journal is in the tenth year of its existence. It is intended to 
continue the publication of the ‘‘ Himalaya Chronicle” all the 
year round, and the number of its columns is to be increased. 
It advocates the claims of the /anded interest as well as those of 
non-official Europeans and of planters and independent Euro- 
peans and nagives, who invest their capital in the development 
of new industries. It has, for advertisers, a guaranteed circula- 
tion of not less than 500 copies twice a week, proved by certi- 
ficate of the local postmaster. From the same press, too, is 

¢ published ‘‘ The Chameleon,” an advertiser for all India, with 
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a guaranteed circulation of 1,000. The announcement, more- 
over, is made that, at the ‘‘ Himalaya Chronicle” Press, there 
will be published a ‘‘ Civil, Military and Commercial Guide,” 
somewhat after the style of David's ‘‘ Guide,” once so popular, 
but now discontinued. Such a work, Which is to be published 
guarterly, has been much in request, and should be a very useful 
publication, and lowly priced at Ks. 2, including all expense of 
transmission. The ‘‘ Hills Advertiser,” published by Messrs. 
Buckle and Co., is freely distributed by post locally. It made 
its appearance, first, solely as a medium for advertisements, but 
now gives scraps of local news, which, of course, impart addi- 
tional interest to the publication. 


PANORAMA OF MASURI. 

Entering the Sanitarium from cither of the roads previously 
mentioned, the visitor arrives at points from which the whole 
southern face of the settlement bursts upon his view. Of 
course, a more distant perspective is obtained from Dehra, and 
even from Asarurn. The houses are plainly visible from the 
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most distant points, crowning the ridges and nestling on the 
sides of the precipices. But, say, alittle beyond Jari Pani, 
the view of the station is magnificent. Masuri seems to be 
perched upon the summit of the inner semicircle of a leviathan 
amphitheatre, a huge cz/ de sac, formed by the mountain spurs 
which run down to the Dehra Valley. After Barlowgunge, 
very little is seen of Masuri until one gets well into the station 
and underneath the Himalaya Hotel. Here a capital view 
of the central Dun can be obtained. On the left to the east 
the Manor House Estate stands out boldly prominent, backed 
by the Himalayan spurs eastward ; also, loweredown, Fair 
Lawn, the summer sanitarium of the children of the employés 
of the S, P. and D. Railway, a Brobdignagian spur running 
from it down to the Rajpur side of the Dun. Nearer, but 
still to the left, is the important village of Batta ; nearer still fo 
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the right, one can look down upon the more important village 
of Kiarkuli, both being flanked and surrounded by the terraced 

patches of cultivation on the sloping hill-sides so familiar to 
hill-travellers. To the west rises Vincent’s Hill, above which 

rises ‘* Hill Top,” on part of Blucher’s Hill, with a large spur 

running down below the Batta Falls. To the south of ‘* Hill 

op” is ‘* Belle Vue,” the residence of ex-Amir Yakub Khan, 

nestling on the north side of a hillock on the spur which 

obscures the house from the south. Under “‘ Hill Top” and 

to the right is Waverley Hill, which is well wooded, and 

dominated by that splendid-looking building, the Convent. 

Here also the Masuri Library may be seen, with the Masuri 

School, with its little Church, above and behind it. As you 

go along the Mall from the east, you are, in the early morning, 

within the shadow of the Camel’s Back Hill to the right; in 

the evening you would have to face the blinding westward sun. 

Far down below the Mall that ample building is Caineville , 
House School for Girls. From this point of view, Christ’s 

Church, the Church of Masuri, is hidden, but by going through 

the little M&suri bazaar and on to the Library, a good view 

of the Church and the buildings on the, western side of the 

Camel’s Back can be obtained. Masuri occasionally makes 

spasmodic efforts to get up a band, and when it does meet 

with success, which is always very short-lived, the band plays 

at this spot,—z.¢., in front of the Library, which is a very popu- 

lar lounge and a rendezvous for those who live on the further 

side of Masuri. 

Returning towards the Church, we come upon the narrow 
gorge, which leads to the Camel’s Back Road, a popular walk or 
Fide on account of its being almost completely level. A little 
way in from the gorge, another fine view of the well-wooded 
Waverley Hill may be obtained; on the left ‘‘ Hill Top” 
again, and to the right the principal houses of the Happy Valley 

HY Estate high up over the Chakrata and Simla Road. Further 
fe 
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on, and taking a seat at ‘Scandal Point,” which is a small 
promontory running off from the road, Benog, a very high hill 
to the west, may be seen jutting up into the sky between a dip 
formed by the north side of Waverley and the south of the hill 
forming the eastern part of the Happy Valley Estate. Looking 
down the deep hud at your feet, you catch a glimpse of 
the deep valley through which the Aglar River runs, the hills 
descending to which being fruitful of vegetation, the villages 
and terraced fields on either sides and round about the Nag 
Tiba Range being very pretty to look at. The Nag Tiba 
Range is immediately across the Aglar, and at proper seasons 
is the haunt of the sportsman. All along the slopes of the 
hills the land looks quite bare, and every year the villagers 
_ Set fire to the undergrowth, in order to prepare the soil for 
cultivation. Nag Tiba itself may be reached either by the 
Tehri Road or up the valley of the Aglar. A portion of the 
, Snowy range is seen from the Camel’s Back Road, but much 
is hidden from view by the Nag Tiba Hills forming part of 
the Tyne Range. The patch of green we see in the distance 
to our left front is Chakrata, and with a good glass the 
buildings are plainly discernible. Further on is Deoband, 
and to the left is the great Chur Mountain, within the 
territory of the Rajah of Sirmur. We will leave ‘* Scandal 
Point,” and proceed on the Camel’s Back Road. About two 
hundred yards ahead is a spot where, tradition says, a lady on 
horseback exhibited considerable courage and presence of mind. 
The rains had washed away a small bridge which covered a 
fearful chasm. Approaching this at a canter, she did not observe 
the gap until close on to it, too late to pull up, but she sud- 
denly quickened her horse’s pace and cleared the interspace. 
From this spot we are now facing Fern Hill and Cottlge, the 
road under which is beautifully cool in the hottest time of the 
season. On one spot for some distance the sun never shines, 
We now proceed on our walk to the Cemetery. Here we can 
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have a fine view of the Landaur Hill, with its huge spur sloping 
down into the Aglar Valley. About thirty yards before reaching 
the rustic entrance to Kirklands, if the visitor will look up to 
the top of the Camel’s Back Hill, he will see an almost perfect 
natural statue in rock of a camel crouched down on his knees 
and haunches, laden to the full. This small piece of rock, so 
eShioned in nature’s own mould, gave, they say, the hill on 
which it rests the name it bears. One thing in favor of the 
idea is, that from no aspect can the general appearance of the 
hill be likened to a camel’s back. A few yards further on 
eastward is the shooting range of the Masuri Volunteer Rifle 
Corps, at the S00 yards firing point, that being the longest 
distance available in such an awkward country. The targets 
are down low underneath the more ancient part of the Ceme- 
tery. We continue our way, we round the northern and 
eastern sides of Zephyr Hill, and are in sight of the Kuleri 
Bazaar. Besides Landaur, as has been before mentioned, we 
have a close view of the western face of the Castle Hill Estate, 
dominated by the Castle itself, including the pretty little 
Church of All Saints. Closer, and to the right front, we see 
the Union Church, the Municipal Hall and Club, Post Office, 
together with some private houses. Now, we are again on 
the Mall, at the bottom of the Kuleri Hill and Bazaar. We 
ascend the hill to the Delhi and London and Himalaya Banks, 
descend past the Masuri Bank, the Himalaya Chronicle Press, 
the Himalaya Hotel, down to the point whence we started. This 
neighbourhood, thickly built on, is really the heart of Masuri, 
the business centre par excellence. We will now turn to the left 
from the exit from the Camel’s Back Road and ascend the hill te 
the Post Office. There is really little to see along this road that, 
has not been already mentioned, except a better view of the 
Camel’s Back skirted by its now excellent road, and a sight of 
the eastern face of Zephyr Hill, with its cluster of houses, 
which look picturesque when bathed in the morning sunlight. 
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When we arrive at the Post Office we are at the Ultima Thule 
of the eastern part of Masuri, and Landaur Bazaar is hitched 
on to it without a break, not even so much as that which divides 
two railway carriages. Now, we will return through the whole 
length and breadth of the Mall to the Library—a distance of 
about two miles. After reaching our initial point of observation 
under the Himalaya Hotel, the Mall, with the exception of a 
slight rise passing Knockane, is, to the Library, almast as level 
as a billiard table. We take the road to the left of the Library, 
‘© Blucher’s Hill Road,” and proceed at once over Vincent’s Hill 
to Blucher’s Hill, and sitting upon one of the numerous crags 
which crown the hill, a feast of the most charming scenery is 
open to us. A small binocular is a great luxury at such a 
place as this. On a clear day we here command an almost com- 
plete view of the Dehra Dun. Looking due south the eye 
rests upon Dehra itself, with its white houses peeping out of 
the ample foliage. A little to the west of Dehra may be seen 
a cluster of tea gardens, with their white walls reflecting the 
strong light of the sun. The source of the Tans add? is 
almost at your feet among the spurs below, and as it expands on 
reaching the valley, it can be traced running into the Asan 
naddt, alittle way from Jhajra, and which #add? runs west- 
ward into the Jamna. To the left are the great eastern spurs, 
ever the abrupt outline of which the sun rises aS with a bound. 
Straight ahead runs the lung chain of the Siwaliks, which look 
insignificant from our standpoint, and which we look down 
upon from the altitude of Blucher’s Hill. We are perched too 
high for the Siwaliks to obscure a view of the plains of the 
Saharanpur District, and during a break in the rains, every 
detail stands out with marvellous clearness, Tg the right 
front, the sacred Jamna can be seen, like a broad silver 
line, dividing the Umballa District from that of Saharanpur, 
pursuing its course onward to its destination. To the left 
front the broad bosom of the holy Ganges is traceable to the 
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verge of the horizon, as it takes its initial course plain-wards 
to the Sandarbands. Just over the Siwaliks, south-east, a 
great patch may be seen; that is Rurki. With a good glass, 
Saharanpur has been plainly distinguished. In fact, it is im- 
possible to adequately describe this lovely view, and no word- 
painting can sufficiently sketch the multiplicity of its detail. 

he writer, in the early morning in the middle of July, went 
to the summit of Blucher’s Hill, with binoculars in hand, in the 
hope of refreshing his memory by a good long look at this 
exquisitely charming panorama. He was glad to be disappoint- 
ed, for he was more than compensated by the view of a cém- 
posite piece of scenery which one seldom has the opportunity 
of enjoying. Huge fleecy clouds having all the density of 
cumult had risen from the valley and the lower spurs beneath. 
Patches of the valley might be seen here and there, but the 
Dun was practically obscured for all purposes of observation. 
At Masuri we are sometimes within, and sometimes literally 
above, the clouds, which are casting their shadows on the 
Dun and plains below. On the occasion in question, the Siwa- 
liks were covered by a similarly white mantle, and smaller 
cloudlets dappled the sylvan slopes that flank the range. As 
the nearer clouds imperceptibly rose, patches of the valley, 
bathed in sunlight, became visible. The curtain was frequently 
lifted over Dehra itself for a few brief moments, and then it 
would vanish out of sight, other scenelets like this opening out 
all over the Dun, discovering it, as it were, by fascinating 
instalments, miles at a time. As the sun throws out its heat, 
these mountains of wool-like clouds dissolve into mist, which 
pours into Masuri with such unpleasant effect. 

If the day is clear, face about and you enjoy a splendid view 
of the snowy range with its gigantic details. The Nag Tiba 
Hills still hide a portion of them, but from Vincent’s Hill and 
Blucher’s Hill in close proximity, one of the best views of the 
snows, within the proper precincts of Masuri, may be obtained. 
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Of Landaur, hereafter. In the vicinity of Cloud End, perhaps, 
a better point may be obtained, but one has to go some four or 
five miles to get it. 


TERT 


WALKS AND RIDES.* 


For the horseman or the pedestrian, Masuri furnishes all gat 
can reasonably be required. Of course, the Mall from the Post 
Office to the Library is pre-eminently in the front rank, but, par 
excellence, from beneath the Himalaya Hotel to the Library. It 
is mainly here that ladies and gentlemen indulge in that furious 
riding which is so strictly prohibited on magisterial authority, 
and pedestrians who do not nourish a wish to be galloped over, 


* The preceding pages which have feebly attempted to 
describe roads to Masuri had passed through the Press before 
the writer had an opportunity of calling attention to several 
improvements. Briefly it may be noticed, that the road from 
Jari Pani has been most conveniently diverted to a point which, 
‘however, still inflicts on the traveller that objectionable piece 
of road which extends to the Bara-Pathar, so called from the 
fact that a large piece of rock marks the spot where the road is 
little easier-going. From the Bara-Pathar, Masuri- wards, 
a new road, to be immediately completed, is marked out to 
the Fair Lawn Estate, and that is a diversion which cannot fail 
to be a great comfort to visitors to Masuri and Landaur. 
Moreover, several minor improvements in levelling and diverting 
objectionable bits of road have been carried out. As far as 
roads within municipal boundaries are concerned, the visitors 
are indebted to the energy of the Municipality, and in a great 
measure to Mr. W. T. Church, C. S., Superintendent of the 
Dun, who has devoted unflagging attention to improvements 
in the roads. The Masuri people are losing, with* regret, the 
services of Mr. Church, as President of the Municipality. As 
Superintendent, we are to have Mr. F. Baker, C. S., who, how- 
ever, remains for a time in Allahabad, on special duty, Mr. 
Church officiating. 
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or blinded with dust, seek quieter roads for their perambulations. 
The Camel’s Back Road is popular with, pedestrians, and it is 
now kept in excellent order. It is also patronized by those 
on horseback. It takes about three-quarters of an hour to 
walk completely round the Camel’s Back Road, but it is a very 
enjoyable “ constitutional” if taken in the early morning, or 
in the twilight of fhe evening. One not only catches glimpses 
of the snows, but the hill scenery is very pretty, extending into 
the Sirmur territory, dominated by the Great Chur mountain. 
From the Library there is an excellent ride or walk, quite level 
to the gate of the Charleville Hotel. S8y turning into the 
Tallahmur Road there is a capital bridle and foot path, with a 
slight gradient, up to the Convent. Along this road a capital 
view of Benog can be had, and the nearer scenery downwards 
to the right is very pretty. If the rider or walker chooses to 
extend his explorations of the highways and byeways of Masuri, 
he might turn to the right, when arriving at the Convent, and 
continue on the main road, past the Botanical Gardens, towards 
the Old (Mackinnon’s) Brewery, until arriving at the entrance to, 
and striking into, the Everest Road, which is level and pleasant 
to ‘The Park” gates. If still further curious, he might con- 
tinue on up-hill to Cloud End. Returning thence, he might 
take the upper road, near the Botanical Gardens, which leads 
to Vincent’s Hill, and down the Blucher’s Hill Road to the 
Library ; or if he goes no’further than the Convent, he has the 
option of striking the Blucher’s Hill Road a few hundred yards 
further down, or taking the shorter cut, to the left, down a 
shady path, to the Happy Valley Road, north of Masuri School, 
a short distance from the Library. Down and up the Mackin- 
non’s Road past the Crown Brewery and back is quite a rural 
pathway. For the sake of variety, the rider or walker might 
circumambulate the tank at Barlowgunge and return by way 
of the Antlers,"taking the well-frequented road which leads 
past the Masonic Hall, or, as an alternative, take the upper path 
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leading past the Masuri Hotel up to the Post Office. Near 
Kingceraig on the Mackinnon’s Road there is a seldom-used path, 
of easy gradient, leading up to Clairville, where it runs into 
the Masonic Lodge Road. A pleasant walk may be had around 
the Castle Hill. A few years ago, there was great promise of 
a good ride or walk round Vincent’s Hill. From the Blucher’s 
Hill Road the Vincent’s Hill Road branches off to the left 
under the south side of the Masuri School. The constant slips 
that occur under ‘‘ Charlemont” renders it difficult to keep the 
road fit for any traffic. Some few years ago, the Municipality 
spent a good round sum of money to construct this road round 
to beyond ‘‘ Frosty Hall” into the Mackinnon’s Road, just 
below the Botanical Gardens, a distance of about two miles, 
but for some unexplainable reason abandoned it, so that for 
horses it is now impassable, and pedestrians even have one, 
two, or three points to make hops, skips, and jumps, ‘over nasty 
places. When the term ‘abandoned ” is used, it is not meant 
that the road will never be put in order and railed in; when 
it is, it will form one of the best rides and walks in Masuri. 
These are the main walks and rides in the Sanatarium, but there 
are abundant opportunities, especially for the pedestrian, to 
seek and find peripetetic pastures new. 





PICNIC AND PLEASURE RESORTS. 

TAKING the more distant and least easy of access we com- 
mence with :— 

BANOG.—A party should start early in the morning if they 
wish to enjoy a trip to Banog. It is 7,400 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is bare of every kind of vegetation except a 
coarse kind of grass on which cattle browse with satisfaction. 
Strike into the Everest Road as before mentioned, up the hill to 
a little this side of Cloud End, when a downward path is struck 
to the foot of Banog. A little more than half way up the 


hill is the ruins of an old house, and a grove of trees, under . 
* - 
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which the creature comforts of a picnic are partaken. It is a 
very unsatisfactory journey if you don’t surmount the summit, 
near the old G. TT. Survey Observatory, now in ruins. 
Here the eye can feast on a fine view of the snowy 
range, and a pretty look-down on the Simla and Chakrata 
Road below the Kempti Falls. Parties should not loiter 
longer than 4 p.m., as the distance is seven miles to the 
Banks, even. 





AGLAR RIVER AND VALLEY.—This cannot be called a pic- 
nic place, and only in a genial moment a pleasure resort. A 
pious traveller in England, writing home at the conclusion of a 
long journey said, he had arrived at a certain point ‘* by the 
blessing of God and a strong pair of boots.” Any pious 
gentleman, ‘doing’ the Aglar from Masuri and back in a day, 
might reproduce this quaint expression, and something more, 
for healthy lunge and stfong and firm muscles are as much 
required as the holy blessing and the strong boots. There are 
many pag-dandis from various points leading down to the river, 
but the best is acknowledged to be that on the Simla and 
Chakrata Road, which runs down by the side of a hillock, on 
which is perched what may be a temple, a boundary pillar, or 
any naméless thing, but in reality is a store-house for the 
telegraph wires. Four-legged ponies have to be left at this 
point. A dandi is reputed to be capable of landing one 
in the valley, and probably a light weight would run 
little risk of being dropped or tilted over; but Shanks’ 
pony, two-legged, is much more safe to a good hill-walker. 
Some sport, both in shooting and fishing, may be obtained 
at proper seasons, and also a good swim in some of the 
pools, One has to start early in the afternoon to get home 
before dark, not later than 3 p.m., and even earlier if 
there be a party among, whom there are those who always 
lag behind. 
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Kempt Fatis.—These are-over six miles from the aforesaid 
heart of Masuri. The Ringaul Naddi supplies the water, and, 
being the largest falls in or about Masuri, have a very imposing 
appearance from:the Chakrata Road. Being an imperial road, 
it is good travelling all down to a little past Kempti Village, but 
the path is very steep down to the foot of the falls, although 
dandis and jhampans can now descend. A good hill-pony; too, 
is quite safe, especially in coming up. There are five separate 
falls, all running straight: down into one another, aggregating 
about 600 feet altogether. According to the G. T. Survey Map, 
the crown of the topmost fall is 4,680 feet, that of the lowest 
4,120 feet, above sea level. By leaving at 4 p.m., Masuri may 
be comfortably reached by dark. A short cut from the Happy 
Valley to Kempti should be avoided ; in fact, short cuts generally 
should. The writer is in a position to speak from bitter experi- 
ence. 





BATTA Fa.is.—As the Mackinnon’s Road is now-a-days in 
good order, the best approach to these falls is by that road to 
Batta Village, through the village, over some cultivated land, 
to a point where ponies have to be left. Empty davdts might 
be taken down to the falls for convenience’ sake, but it would 
be a hazardous matter to occupy them. As the falls dre neared, 
there are some awkward banks for ladies, and down which one 
has to slither, but there is little or no danger to be appre- 
hended from them. The falls are very pretty, and their dis- 
tinguishing feature is the many charming and picturesque little 
nooks that may be found all along the banks of the madd? 
(Kiarkuli Naddi), and which may be got at by 2 little explora- 
tion. By crossing the sadd:—a very easy matter—gnd proceed- 
ing down stream, some pretty spots may be reached. From the 
Caineville School a spur of easy gradient will lead to the falls, 
but this is an approach for men and boys to gratify curiosity or 
to indulge in sport. There is a tolerably decent road to the 
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Batta Village from Barlowgunge, but since the Mackinnon’s 
Road has been put in order, it is seldom or never used. 


HARDY FALis.—The locality of these can hardly be called 
a place for picnics or a pleasure resort. They are approached 
from the south-western spurs from Vincent’s Hill, They are 
only visited by men and boys out for a day’s constitutional or 
for sport. The distance from Masuri forms a bar to their being 
visited except on rare occasions. 





Murray Fatis.—These falls, also, are very difficult of 
approach, and the real falls can only be reached by the adven- 
turous. A good road past Midlands and on to Dhobi Ghat, 
south of the Landaur Hill, offers considerable advantages for 
part of the way. Beyond this, for a longway, the ground offers 
few obstacles, and descending further down, there is an easy 
pag-dandi, but when the add? is reached, the pedestrian’s diffi- 
culties commence. By perseverance, however, the view of the 
falls may be obtained. Just below the falls a smaller stream from 
above discharges itself over a precipice, 150 feet in height, into 
the naddi below. This presents a fine sight during the rains, 
but few would care to risk the perils of the monsoon on such a 
journey. In the drier seasons, this fall is hardly worth looking 
at, there being only a driblet of water to run over it. The 
naddt, ranning down to the foot of the hill, finally reaches the Sul- 
phur Springs, Sahasradara, or Thousand Drippings. To reach 
these springs by way of the zaddz is impossible. The only way 
to reach them is w@ Rajpur, and as it is convenient to mention 
here this curious phenomena, an imaginary visit may as well be 
made¢ at once, "Having arrived at Rajpur, the Raspanna must 
be crossed, either by the mill close under Rajpur, or about 
half-a-mile down stream. The latter is the more convenient 
for ponies, as the other zoute offers a few obstacles. There is 
no regular road, but along the pathway the ground is orna- 
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mented by some picturesque mangoe topes. Either way the 
village of Magal must be passed through ; after this there is a 
nasty descent, but by no means dangerous, into the dry bed of 
what in the rains is a mountain stream running into the Ganges, 
a short distance through some low jungle, and we come upon 
the springs. The petrifying cave may be reached without much 
difficulty, and within are indeed the Thousand Drippings, so 
that an umbrella might be found a convenient artitle. The 
sulphur water oozes from the hill-side and petrifies every solid 
thing with which it comes in contact. Twigs of trees, fern 
leaves, chicken bones, all become encrusted with lime and 
sulphur, and numerous specimens are easily procured and 
brought away. Numerous stalactites hang from the roof of 
the cave, assuming the form of icicles, produced, of course, by 
the deposit of the metallic bases of the water. On the floor 
of the cavern is that deposit of earthy or calcareous matter, 
formed by the drops, and technically known as stalagmite. On 
the other side of the stream is a sulphur spring, which oozes: 
from the ground, and which also possesses petrifying powers. 
Some dispute the statement that these are petrifactions, but say 
they are simply encrustations of lime or whatever the metallic 
bases may be which cause the curious phenomena. That isa 
question which must be left to the scientific, but it is one worth 
solving. At the spot where these springs are to be found, 
there is nothing else to interest the visitor, for it is a dismal 
wilderness. The Murray Falls and these springs were dis- 
covered by Dr. Murray more than thirty years ago. Dr. Murray 
had some huts built near these springs, and sent a number, of 
ailing soldiers from the Landaur Depét to benefit by what he 
considered the healing powers of these waters ; but the experi- 
ment was not pursued. : 





THe BOTANICAL GARDENS.—These are the most easy of 
access from Masuri Proper, and are about two miles from the 
¢ 
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Banks, There are two roads to them from the Library ; the 
one to the right branching off from the Happy Valley road 
under the Masuri School to the Convent Gate. A short distance 
down the Mackinnon’s Road, the entrance will be found to the 
right. They are known to the natives as the ‘“* Kumpni Bagh.” 
They have been used by the Government as experimental 
gardens, but the Government having fixed upon another spot 
to the south-east of Masuri and announced a year ago that 
the gardens under mention would be ‘put up to auction. The 
Masuri Municipality, however, arranged to buy the gardens 
for Rs. 10,000, and the auction-sale was countermanded. It is 
satisfactory to find that this popular place of resort is not to be 
split up into lots and sold to the highest bidder. These gardens 
possess the advantage of being near. There is a small summer- 
house for shelter in case of rain, a badminton ground, prettily 
laid out parterres of flowers, and groves of fruit trees, If 


there be any disadvantage at all, it lies in the fact that . 


they are always open to the public, and as their proximity 
renders them liable to a constant flow of visitors, a party can- 


‘ not obtain that privacy which most people like when indulging 


in the frolics of a picnic. 





THE Hapry VALLEY.—This spot is also very easy of access. 
A level road all the way to the gate-way, which shows the way 
to the Charleville Hotel and many of the houses on the Happy 
Valley estate. From this point there is an easy descent to the 
valley where there is the most extensive f/aéeau in or near the 
station. It is not so mucha picnic ground as a pleasure resort, 
Here cricket matches take place, gymkanas are held, with a 
smalk.race-course round which riders manage to steer their 
horses with few or no accidents, athletic sports take place, horse 
and dog shows are held, where important volunteer parades 
muster, and the annual inspections occur; in fact, the Happy 
Valley is the ‘only place where anything big can find room, 
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There are also a billiard-room, a éijou theatre, and, generally 
speaking, the place is par excel/ence, the one for great tamashas. 
‘The distance is about two and-a-half miles from the banks. 


+ 





JABARKET. —This is a spot approached by the Tehri Road, 
between three and four miles from Masuri. A little beyond 
the Bunniah’s shops, a pathway to the left leads up to a rfther 
extensive plateau for the hills, and forms a very pleasant resort 
for picnics. There is pfenty of room for a good foot-race, and 
the scenery around, from most points, magnificent. Ponies, 
Jhampans and dandis can go up all the way. - 





Tivo_! GARDENS.—These gardens were opened in May 
1882, and at once became a favorite resort of the Masuri 
public. They are situated about one mile and-a-half from the 
banks, in the direction of Barlowgunge. On leaving the main > 
highway opposite Ralston, one immediately enters a shady and 
tortuous road, which leads to the gardens, The first view of 
Tivoli is a dancing pavilion, with dressing-rooms, a dining 
saloon, with cookroom attached, and beds of choice flowers are 
prettily laid out. Lower down are tennis and badminton courts 
jn good order, and again below, there are fruit trees and beds 
of strawberries. The road then leads to the stream with its 
numerous waterfalls, the principal of them being named the 
‘« Mossy Falls,” the ‘‘ Hearsey Falls,” &c. Along the banks 
are summer houses and pretty nooks for picnics, such as the 
Fairy’s Glen, &c. The path by the stream is in good order, 
and ample for the conveyance of elderly and portly chaperones, 
while such a place as the Cupid’s Bower is only accessible to 
those who discover that the ‘course of true love never did 
run smooth.” : 
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Tue Park.—This used to be a favorite place of resort, but 


a6 the house has been occupied, it ceases to be available, 
+ 
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Snowy RaNcE.—To this section of the present book it may 
be added that the nearest places for views of the Snowy Range 
are Vincent’s Hill and Blucher’s Hill. From the latter, a 
splendid view of the Dehra Dun also may be obtained. The 
view of the snows is even better from Za/ 7tba, and the piece 
of ground above the Roman Catholic Chapel, both at Landaur. 
At @ther place, the grand peak called the Bandar Punch, look- 
ing like 2 leviathan double-poled tent, may be seen; also the 
Siri Kanta, apparently leaning on one side like the tower of Pisa; 
also the long succession of peaks to the east of the latter. But 
for an uninterrupted view, the traveller should descend into the 
Aglar Valley, and then proceed onwards to the village of Mara- 
rah (Ballu being the usual camping ground), and on the top 
of the hill between Mararah and Lalauri a connected view 
of the Snowy Range may be obtained. It is two or three marches 
out, and therefore, a tent and camping requisites are necessary. 


INSTITUTIONS OF MASURI. 


MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE. —A.Municipal Committee was estab. 
lished so long ago as 1842. The functions of the Committee, 
at present, are to look after the sanitation of the settlement, to 
regulate and control the building of houses and all matters that 
may conduce to the convenience and welfare of the residents. 
They have power to levy certain taxes or cesses, both against 
proprietors and tenants, Their duty also is to dispense the 
funds and generally to regulate and control the finances of the 
municipal system. The Committee numbers twelve members, a 
proportion of whom are ex-officio. The majority represent the 
propfietors, the minority the tenants. An elected member 
holds office for three years, but is open to re-election. The 
Municipal Hall belongs to the Committee. It is the common 
resort for all theatrical entertainments, balls, fancy fairs, pub- 
lic meetings, &c., &c. It has recently been considerably 
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enlarged at great expense, but the hall isso constantly occupied, 
that the whole outlay will be recouped at an early date. When 
this is accomplished, the hall will form a handsome source of 
income to the Committee. The following details of the income 
and expenditure of the municipality may be interesting :—The_ 
tax on houses, buildings, and lands for the year 1882-3 to March 
31—cess collection, Rs. 9,907-6-5; tenants’ tax, 7,238-19-9 ; 
site tax or ground rent, Rs. 2,644-9-0 (Rs. 4,120, or tRereabout 
being paid to zemindars, owners of land); Hall rents for 
entertainments, &c., Ks. 2,220; quarters for Sergeant Instructor 
of Volunteers, Rs. 280; tolls on animals, &c., passing through 
Rajpur toll-bar, under contract, Rs. 9,600; other items swell 
these figures up to a grand total of income of Rs. 34,008-0-6, 
The expenditure shows the following items :—Original works, 
including watersupply works, new diversion of road under 
Ralston, jhampan sheds, &c., Rs. 3,780-12-5; repairs of 
roads, pushtas, &c., Rs. 8,569-13-6; hall improvement, Rs. 
2,610-9-4 ; conservancy, Rs. 6,708-11-3 ; to cantonment fund, 
one-tenth of tolls, Rs. 960; other items render the grand _ total 
of expenditure to Rs. 34,429-5-11. The Superintendent of the 
Dun, Mr. W. Church, C.S., is now the President ; Mr. H. G. 
Scott, the Vice-President; the other members are General 
Angelo, Mr. T. W. Fitch, Mr. G. Hunter, Revd. A, Stokes, 
Messrs. C. F. Stowell, J. W. Whymper and Lalla Ramno- 
nund. This is one less than the proper complement, Dr. Prin- 
gle, gn elected member having gone to England. The District 
Superintendent of Police, (now Col. Bramley) and the Civil 
Surgeon (now Dr. Gardner), act as ex-officio members, but the 
new Municipal Law has considerably curtailed the functions of 
Government ex-officio members. There are 340 European houses, 
and 140 native houses in Masuri, according to municipal records, 





Himaraya Cius,—This Club was, organized on its origi- 
nal status in 1843. The present trustees are Mr. Wilmot patie 
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C.S., Revd. A. Stokes, M.A., and Lieut.-Col. H. B. Sanderson. 
The House Committee stands as follows:—Major G. M. B. 
Hornsby, R.A., Colh H. R. Wintle, Major W. J. Heaviside, 
R,E., Dr. R. Reid, Hon’ble M. G. Talbot, R.E., and Mr. 
R. A, Wahab, R.E. The Secretary is Mr. F. B. Simons. The 
numer of members are made up as follows :—Temporary 
members under Rule IX, 258; members residing in India other 
than in the Presidencies of Bombay or Madras, 224; members 
absent from India or in the Presidencies of Bombay or Madras, 
277; total, 759. Rule IX provides for the admission by ballot of 
temporary members, who pay a donation of Rs. 50 for the 
season, or Rs. 16 for two months, but who have no voice in 
the management of the Club, no power of voting, nor privilege 
of claiming honorary membership with other Clubs. It may 
be useful for visitors to be acquainted with the following 
abstract of the rules for election and admission of members : 

1. Every candidate must be proposed by one member, and 
seconded by anothér. Ballot open only between 15th April 
and 15th October. No candidate admissible for ballot more 
than twice. 

2. Candidate’s name, rank, profession or occupation, with 
name of his proposer and seconder, entered in Secretary’s 
Register, and also placed on notice board in Club dining-room, 
at least ten days before ballot. Committee of Management 
appoint the day for ballot. 

3. No ballot is valid unless 12 members vote; one black 
ball in six excludes a candidate. 

5. Ballot boxes to be opened in the presence of one or more 
members of the Committee of Management, whoshall record the 
resultin the Register thus, ‘‘ candidate elected” or the reverse ; 
but the presence of black balls shall on no account be disclosed, 

7. Candidates who have been duly proposed and seconded 
may, on the responsibility of proposer and seconder, be per- 
mitted to take rooms in the Club, pending result of the ballot. 
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8. No person who has been dismissed from Her Majesty’s 
service is eligible for election as a member of the Club. 

Candidates, on election, will be supplied with a copy of the 
Club Rules. 

There are 32 suites of rooms, 8 suites having been recently 
added. 
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Masur VOLUNTEER RIFLE Corps.—This Corps was raised 
in 1871. It was kept up with tolerable spirit for some time, 
but gradually languished until 1877, when the formation of A, 
or the Station Company, revived an institution which was almost 

wdefunct. There are now four companies; <A, the Station 
Company; B, the Masuri School Cadet Company; C, the St. 
George's College Cadet Company; and D, the Dehra Com- 
pany. The Commissioned Officers of the Corps are, Major 
Wilmot Lane, C.S., Commandant ; Captains E. A. Wainwright, 
H. G. Scott, C. F. Stowell; Lieutenants C. F. Hamer, J. W. 
Whymper, F. Todd, H. W. Loof, J. Sheehan, and E. A. 
Murphy. 

The strength of the Corps up to date is as follows :— 

Officers, 10; Non-Commissioned Officers, 17; Volunteers, 
1743 Grand total, 201. The following is the number of extra- 
efficients, efficients, and non-efficients in 1882 :— 


Extra-efficients. Efficients. Non-efficients. Total. 
146 53 3 202. 





, THE MasurRI Lisrary.—This Library was instituted in 
1843. It is situated on the open piece of ground, under the 
Masuri School, where it is flanked on either side by the com- 
mencement of the Blucher’s Hill and Happy Valley roads. All 
the newest periodicals and newspapers are taken in, and the 
shelves are stocked with books of every shade of literature, 
The Library forms a first class lounge, aad it is a rendesvonis @ 
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where people meet either for gossip, or for company with those 
who reside beyond it, The Library and peacung soem are 
governed by the following Rules :— 

1, All payments to be made in advance. No name can be 
entered or retained upon the books until payment is made or 
renewed, nor can any book be issued to a person until his name 
has been entered as a subscriber and a ticket of admission has 
been given to him. No one shall be allowed the use of the 
Library or Reading-room after the term of subscription has 
expired. 

A Subscriber’s book shall be kept on one of the tables of the 
Library, and it shall be the duty of each Subscriber to enter his 
[or her] name therein; and further to sign his [or her] name or 
the counterfoil of the printed receipt. 

To Subscribers of periods of not less than three months, a 
notice will be issued a week before the expiry of their subsctip- 
tion, 
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2. The following are the rates of subscriptions :— 


Single. Family. 

Rs. As. P. Rs, As. P. 
For 1 week 200 3 0 0 
a ae ous ee 3 00 4 0 0 
»» I Month ... Soi 5 © O 7 00 
a ar 9 00 12 0 0 
a ier oe .. I2 0 0 1600 
» “6 45 St we «24 0 0 32 00 
sp? 45 ee .. 36 00 48°0 oO 


A family subscription admits to the use of Reading-room aff 
relatives perwanently co-resident with the Subscriber ; but allows 
only three works to be taken out at a time. 

A resident Tutor or Governess in a Subscriber’s family is 
admitted to the use of the Reading-room on payment of Rs. 12 
[Twelve] per annum. 
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A single subscription admits the Subscriber only. 

The Subscriber only shall be allowed to vote at the General 
Meetings, or to sefve on the Committee. 

Every Subscriber shall be furnished with a copy of the Rules 
before his name is entered on the book. 
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Masonic LopcEs. — Lodge ‘ Dalhousie,’ situated below, 
and to the south of the Himalaya Club, on the road from the 
Kuleri to the Masuri Hotel, and now called the ‘* Masonic 
Lodge Road,” was constituted under warrant of the Grand 
Master, August 31st, 1854. The first Master was the Revd. T. 
Cartwright Smythe ; Col. — Waugh, Surveyor General of India, 
being the first Senior Warden, and Mr. R. Berrill, first Junior 
Warden. The original number of the Lodge was 422; it is 
now No. 639 E.C. The meetings are now held on the first and 
third Mondays of each month. The present Wor. Master is 
Wor. Bro. T. W. Fitch. 

There is a Royal Arch Chapter, ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,’ 
attached to the Lodge, which was formed, in November 1855, 
by the Revd. T. C. Smythe, W. R. Ford, Esq., and Major J. 
Abgrcrombie. The present principal Z, is Wor. Bro. V. A. 
Mackinnon. 

There is also a Mark Lodge, ‘ Adoniram,’ constituted in 1875. 

The present Wor. Master is Wor. Brother F. B. Simons. 

Lodge ‘ Caledonia,’ under the Scotch constitution, was formed 
in 1881, the first Master being Wor. Brother F. H. Treherne, 
followed last year by Wor. Brother B. J. White. The present 
Master is Wor. Brother W. C, Hurst. This Lodge first held its 
meetings at ‘ Mayfield,’ near the Union Chapel, pat last year 
removed to ‘* The Glen.” : 





Summer Home yor So.piers’ CHILDREN. —This is a nobly 
charitable and most deserving institution, and provides for the: # 
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advantages of a‘hill climate for the children of soldiers to the 
extent of 100. The Home is at ‘Glenburnie,’ underneath 
the Botanical Gardens, and was established in 1876, under the 
auspices of General Biddulph. During the seven years of its 
existence, from 1876 to 1882 inclusive, 488 children have 
beeg admitted, and four deaths occurred during that period. 
The progress of the Home has been most rapid. The roll of 
children accommodated in 1876 contained only 44 children ; 
in 1882, 48 boys and 39 girls were received into the house; a 
considerable proportion arriving in delicate and precarious 
health, and leaving at the close of the season in vigorous 
health and spirits. The Home is supported by voluntary 
donations and subscriptions, amateur theatricals, entertain- 
ments, concerts, church offertories, fees paid by parents, 
&e., &c. The patrons are H. E. The Most Noble the 
Marquis of Ripon, K. G., P. C.,G.M.S.I., Viceroy and 
Governor General of India; Hl. E. General Sir D. M. 
Stewart, Bart., G.C B., C.I.E., Commander-in-Chief in India ; 
The Hon’ble Sir C. Aitchison, K.6.S.1., Lieut,-Governor of 
the Punjab and its Dependencies. The. patronesses are thg 
Marchioness of Ripon, Lady Stewart, and Lady Aitchison. 
The Local Committee of Management at Masuri are :— Presi 
dent, the General Officer commanding the Division; Mem- 
bers, the Superintendent of the Dun, the Commandant of 
Landaur Depét, the Chaplain of Masuri, and the Civil 
Surgeon of Masuri. The Lady Superintendent is Mrs, Chapman. 

The Summer Home opens annually in April, when (100) one 
hundred children can be admitted for the hot months, the 
season ending about the first week in November. The object 
of this Institution is to benefit the children of soldiers serving 
in India, by removing the weakly and suffering for a season or 
#0 from the effects of the heat of the plains. Tuition (mental 
and industrial) will be imparted during residence at the Home, 
in subordination to the primary object of the Home, oéz,, the® 
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health of the weak and sickly. Any soldier’s “child, with the 
following exceptions, can be admitted ; those ineligible are :— 
Children of mixed parentage. 
Children suffering from contagious disorders. 
Children under three years, unless accompanied by an 
elder sister. 
Boys over 12 years of age. 

A limited number of girls over 15 years of age will be ad- 
mitted free, with the object of training them for service as 
nurse-maids in ladies’ families ; they will assist in looking after 
the younger children. 

The scale of fees payable, including Government allowance, 
of Rs. 2-8 per child, is as follows :— 

Staff Sergeant’s rst child, Rs. 6; 2nd, Rs. §; 3rd, Rs. 5-0 


Sergeant’s ” » 5 ry) » 4 95 » 40 
Corporal’s ‘ss » 4 55 9 3 a 9 370 
Private’s * » 3 » 3 3 oo 9 28 


Applications for admission of children must be accompanied 
by a Medical Certificate, and a roll giving the following 
information, which must be sent through the Commanding 
Officer :— 

Name and age of each child. 

Rank of father. 

Religion of parents. 

Whether of thorough European parentage. 
Any peculiar weakness of constitution. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Superintendent, 
from whom particulars regarding clothes, bedding, &e¢., can be 
ascertained—not later than the roth April. 

Government has sanctioned the travelling at the public ex- 
pense of these children with the necessary guardians to and 
trom the Home, under Government Letter in Military Depart- 
ment, No. 99, of 4th May 1877 ; also G. O. No, 82 of 1878, and 
Pay Code, para. 20300, 
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Passage warrants to Saharunpur only are necessary. Ar- 
rangements for carriage hence to Masuri being made by the 
Superintendent. According to the Report for 1883, issued 
immediately before this book goes to Press, the institution still, 
flourishes. 
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SIND-PANJAB AND DELHI RAILWAY COMPANY’S HILL 
ScHOOL.—This School has somewhat similar aims to those of 
the Summer Home for Soldiers’ Children, and is, practically, a 
charitable institution. The last report states that the institu- 
tion began in 1877 with 27 children, and that it now accom- 
modates upwards of 40; while if certain proposed extensions 
were carried out, it is calculated that the numbers would 
increase to 100. Dr. McConaghey, the former Civil Surgeon of 
Masuri, reports that the situation of the School is all that could 
be desired for children who have resided for a number of years 
in the plains. ‘‘ The altitude, which is about § 4 thousand feet, 
is below the ordinary snow range in the winter months, so that 
the children might remain at Fair Lawn, with decided benefit 
to their health throughout the year.” The school at present 
provides no separation for boys and, girls, which is most neces- 
sary, and it is contemplated to erect another building for boys. 
The Committee are: Mr. R. Bocquet, C.I.E., President ; 
Colonel Medley, R.E. ; Mr. J. Lightfoot; Mr. E. Benedict ; 
Mr. David Ross, C.I.E.; Mr. C. Sandiford; Dr. Center ; 
with Mrs. David Ross, as Honorary Secretary. The object of 
the institution is to give an elementary English education to 
the children of the Sind-Panjab and Delhi Railway employés, at 
a reasonable cost, with the advantages of a hill climate. The 
terms to parents compare disadvantageously with those of the 
“<Summer Home for Soldiers’ Children,” and appear to be rather 
high. They are as follow :—Rs. 10 per mensem for each child 
whose parents draw pay under Rs. 100 ;, Rs. 12 per mensem for 
each child whose parent’s pay ranges between Rs, 106 and 
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Rsi 150; Rs. 15 per-mensem for each child whose parent receives 
Rs. 1§0and over. A reduction is made“for two or more of one 
family. The fees include all charges usually termed extras. The 
#ules state that no children will be admitted under four years, 
and no boys above twelve years of age. The school fees are 
deducted monthly from the Pay Bills by the Audit Office, A 
month’s notice of removal is required, or payment ofa month’s 
fees, except in case of sickness. Holidays are allowed during 
the months of December and January, but arrangements are 
“made that children who do riot avail themselves of the holidays 
can remain at the School. Mr. J. Buchart is the superintend- 
ent or teacher, and he is assisted by Mrs. Buchart and Miss 
Clarke, and the institution has gone on smoothly under their 
management. 





- HOTELs.—Although Hotels may, in a certain sense, come 
under the broad denomination of ‘ institutions,” they are, for 
obvious reasons, scarcely subjects of comment, good, bad, or 
indifferent, although neither of the two latter adjectives are, 
the writer believes, applicable to any of the hotels of Masuri. 
Even if comparisons could, be drawn, with strict deference to 
‘the rules of literary propriety, the writer’s ignorance and inex- 
perience would disqualify him from offering criticism of any 
kind, Even if it were not so, to extol or disparage, in the 
case of, in a sense, rival institutions, would be quite out of 
good taste in a book of this sort. They are the ‘ Himalaya’ 
Hotel, which Mr. Andrew Wilson, author of the ‘‘ Abode 
of Snow,” remarked was ‘‘the best hotel he had met with in 
India.” There is also that old-established hostelry, the ‘ Masuri 
Hotel,’ which enjoys the favor of a large following; the 
* Charleville’ Hotel, which, under recent management, has 
become popular ; and the ‘ Woodville’ Hotel, where, satisfactory 
.accominodation may be, found. 
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ScHOOLS.—-Their name is legion, but as in this case, too, 
comparisons would be odious, the details of each must be left 
to its own announcements. It may be remarked, however, that 
Masuri is fast becoming one vast seminary, and may be termed 
the Edinburgh of India. 


t 





LANDAUR. 

wzANDAUR commences at the Police Chauki, at the Grand 
Parade, as it is most inappropriately called, and near the 
General Post Office. Here also commences that importanty 
business mart, the Landaur Bazaar. Here are the large native ° 
merchants’ shops, the cloth merchants, and the native grain 
merchants, &c., &c., all under the control of the Cantonment 
Magistrate, the Colonel Commandant for the time being. A 
nerik, or price current, for all hinds of commodities is published 
weekly. This Bazaar is frequently crowded by Europeans in 
the evening, and a good deal of business is done. 

There are upwards of 240 houses and shops in the Sadar 
Bazaar, Landaur, besides other busingss shops scattered through- 
out the station. The average native population in the season is 
2,500. The Landaur Bazaar is one of the best supplied Bazaars 
in India. Many of the native merchants purchase their goods 


‘ 


through agents in England, France, America, and other coun- 
tries, so that goods of nearly all descriptions can always be ob- 
tained in Landaur. 

At the eastern end of the Bazaar, the ascent of the Landaur 
Hill commences. At the beginning of the rise there is a cluster 
of European residences which are let at more moderate rents 
than those further up the hill. At an early point in the ascent, 
the” road up to the Landaur Church branches off right and 
left. The left i is the shorter way, but it is very steep ; that to the 
right is the better road, with an easy ascent all the way up. 
When we arrive at the Church, it may be said we are in 
Landaur proper. The large open space under the Chasch is . 
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flanked by the Orderly-Room, the Cantonment Magistrate’s 
Katcheri, andthe Library. To the left, over a wooden bridge, 
is the commencement of the Landaur Mall, a very pleasant 
walk or ride, passing between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Cemeteries, and coming out by the Guard-Room. A 
sharp turn to the right will bring the visitors to what used to be 
called the Raquet Court, but now the Landaur Theatre, where 
amateur theatricals and other entertainments are given. Fur- 
ther on up the same hill is the Sergeant’s Mess, and still further 
on the open piece of ground above the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
from which, as has already been mentioned, a fine view of the 
snows may be obtained. This is one of the two highest points 
in Landaur. Returning to the Guard-Room, and proceeding to 
the left, the road to La/ 7iba is reached. La/ 7iéa is the other 
highest point in Landaur. The maps do not give the altitude 
of the two particular points mentioned, but it cannot be less than 
7,400 feet above sea level. La/ 7iba possesses the advantage 
of offering a splendid view of the Dun, From these points, 
and, indeed, from any point of Landaur proper, the visitor 
looks down upon Masuri proper. Even the highest knoll of 
the Camel’s back must be about 470 feet below Za/ Z7iba, Con- 
tinuing on the same road under La/ 77éa, we reach the Landaur 
Hospital, for the medical treatment of the soldiers, of course. 

The number of private houses in Landaur is 80, inclusive of 

Woodstock School and the Imperial (now ‘ Oriental”) Hotel. 

_ In addition to the above, there are 25 Government Bungalows, 
used as soldiers’ barracks. Eight private houses are also rented 
for the accommodation of the soldiers, 

The numbers of the different ranks of the military which find 
accommodation in these various quarters are as follow :—From 
11th April to 15th November, annually ; officers ¥, men 226, 
women 23, children about 50—total 306, From 16th November 
to 1oth April annually ; officers 2, men 70, women 6, and about 
15 children—total 93. 
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The Commandant, the Station Staff Officer, and the Chaplain 
hold their respective offices for two years only, and, at the expira- 
tion of that time, in each individual case, fresh officersareappointed. 
The remainder of the staff, —z. ¢., the Medical officer, the Staff 
Sergeant-Major, the Quarter-Master Sergeant, and the Orderly- 
Room Sergeant, are practically permanent appointments, Changes, 
how®€ver, are not infrequent with regard to the medical officer. 

The present Commandant of the Depét is Lieut.-Col. J. P. 
Campbell, who should have vacated his appointment in March. 
He has been especially popular with all classes, and is succeeded , 
by Colonel C. de N. O. Stockwell. The Station Staff Officer 
is Captain Richardson (40th) and the Revd. P. Nicolas, the 
Chaplain, who should have given up charge in December 1883. 
The other Staff Officers are :—Surgeon-Major Wilkes, Sergeant- 
Major W. J. Herbison, Quarter-Master Sergeant G. Stevenson, 
and Orderly-Room Sergeant J. F. de L. Evans, 

The criminal jurisdiction of the Commanding Officer extends 
to the trial of persons for breaches of cantonment rules under 
Cantonments Act III of 1880. 

A Chaukidari Tax is levied under the Chaukidari Act XX of 
1856. A House Tax is leviable up to 5 per cent on actual 
rentals, half being payable by the landlord, and half by the 
tenant. For 1883, 4 per cent only has been levied. 

As to sanitary arrangements, the Cantonment Committee 
arrange for the removal of all refuse, &c., daily from private 
houses, to the filth pits. No charge, other than those mention- 
ed abové, is made on this account against the landlords or 
tenants. The Cantonment is at all times in a very clean and 
sanitary condition, no less than three soldiers being employed 
during the seen in a daily inspection of the Bazaars and private 
compounds, ‘in order to see if they are kept clean, and that no 
sefuse or filth is strewn about. 

Landaur is a popular sanitarium, and from its altitude is 
healthy and a most pleasant place to reside in. 
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For some years, a hotel has been established at ‘ Mullingaz,’ 
Landaur, during which time it has changed hands several times. | 
First started as the ‘Caledonian,’ by Mr. MacFie ; secondly, 
as the ‘Imperial,’ by Messrs. Porter and Zinck ; it is now 
metamorphosed into the ‘ Oriental’ by Mr. F. H. Treherne. 
It may be conceded to the writer to mention that Mr. Treherne’s 
management of the ‘Charleville’ is a sufficient guarantee” that 

the ‘ Oriental’ will be well and successfully conducted. 





ROUTES INTO THE INTERIOR.* 

MASURI to Marni Za/—Fourteen marches, seven of which are 
through the Tehri Raja’s country. The first march has 
always been considered as to Denauti where there isa rest- 
house built by the Raja, but it is sixteen miles, and it is best 
to make it in two, camping the first night at Jalki, 7 miles. 
The road is good, being a portion of the military highway 
between Landaur Depét and Almorah, constructed by the 
Raja under European superintendence. It is on the range on 
which Masuri and Landaur are built, and runs sometimes on 
the ridge and at times on the hill-side, and from 6,400 to 7,500 
feet above sea level. The next march is to Kondigala, 12 miles, 


* I believe I have embodied in the text acknowledgmtnts 
of the sources from which I have obtained information not 
known, or but imperfectly known, to myself. It would pain 
me to find I had omitted any. For the matter under this head, 
and under the head of ‘‘ shooting grounds,” as well as some 
general information, Iam indebted to the late Mr. Frederic 
Wilson, While I was opportunely fortunate in obtaining his 
notes before he left Masuri for the interior, on his return from 
which he shortly aftér died, I was unfortunate enough to lose’ a 
much esteemed friend. 


J.N. 
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eight of which continue along the ridge and under Sirkanda 
Hill; and it then descends gradually, for some 2,000 feet, to 
camp where is another rest-house of the Raja’s, The next 
march is to Tehri, 12 miles more, the residence of the Tehri 
Raja. It has no pretensions to a town, there being few people 
living in it but the Raja’s followers, and there are a few shops, 
It is& very hot place from April to October, being very low 
on the Bhagharati branch of the Ganges at the confluetice of 
the Billing River and probably about the hottest place in the 
Raja’s territory. A substantial suspension bridge was laid 
across the Ganges here in 1858-59, made at the Government 
workshops, Rurki, but most of it was carried away in the great 
flood of September 1880. It has since been renewed. In 
former days one of the ricketty but picturesque grass rope 
bridges of the country served the purpose. A_ rest-house 
was built at the same time as the bridge just above it, but it is 
not taken care of, and is falling into a bad state. While march- 
ing on the ridge from Masuri, the villages are a long way 
below the road, and it is very troublesome to get supplies or 
coolies unless the traveller has one of the Raja’s chaprasis. 
The usual march from Tehri is to Pau, a short one of eight 
miles. The next, over a low ridge, is to Malita, ten miles ; and 
the next, to Sirinagar in British Garhwal. A little before 
reaching camp the Alaknanda river is crossed. Some young 
men and lads here often jump from the bridge into the roaring 
riyer below for the delectation of the travelfer in the hope 
of dackshish. The best of swimmers unused to mountain 
torrents might well hesitate to take the leap. The rest of the 
journey to Naini Tal is through British Garhwal. 





' 
MAsURI to Gangutri. —This perhaps is the most important of 


the routes from the Sanatarium. Thirty years ago it was more 

patronized than it is now, for then Kashmir and Ladak and other 

parts of the Kashmir Rajas’s territory were virtually closed to 
*y > 
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European travellers.» These now entice most of those who make 
summer trips in the hills. Nowhere, however, is grander 
scenery to be met with than round the cradle of the infant 
Ganges, and the traveller who camps near where the river 
issues from the great glacier, and spends a day in sight-seeing, 
walking some distance up the valley on the glacier itself, or on 
either side of it, will have seen all that is most \majestil’and 
awe-inspiring of glacial scenery. It cannot fail to make one 
feel the littleness of everything human. There are peaks in 
. the Himalayas several thousand feet higher than those around 
Gangutri, which are about 22,000 and 22,500, while Kinchin- 
changa is near 30,000, but there are few places where all is so 
sublime and unearthly. The wisest way of travelling is with 
a small tent and as few zmfedimenta as possible, and by engag- 
ing about half the number of coolies required at Masuri for: 
the whole trip and getting the rest from the villages from day 
today. The great art of mountain travelling is to make 
everything quite comfortable with few loads. 

This cannot be taught in writing. It comes of itself, or 
is intuitous. For one person eight or ten coolies should be ample, 
and will enable him to travel comfortably enough if nothing is 
taken but what is really useful. The marches from Masuri are :— 

1. Fedi, 10 miles. This 1s the direct route on the old road. 
There is another which joins this at Dharasu, the 4th march, 
since the forest road has been made, which will ‘be noticed 
in due course. For six miles the road is the one to Naini Tal 
and Almora along the ridge. It then leaves it abruptly and des- 
cends steeply into the £4ud fora mile toa small watercourse, 
and then descends gradually to the Fedi village along the hill- 
sides. : “ 

2. To Balu, 10 miles. The road descends further into the 
Aglar Valley and up itto camp. In this and the two following 
marches a dandi travels well enough, and a pony can’ be . 
brought, but can only be ridden comfortably in a few places. g 
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3. Lalauri, 8 miles. A gradual ascent of three miles to the 
head of the Aglar Valley. From the ridge ona clear morning 
agrand view of the snowy range is to be had. A steep 
descent to the camp and village. 

4. Dharasu, 8 miles. A steep descent on: leaving camp 
takes thestraveller to 2 small stream, or rather two; the larger 
can®be formidable in the rainy season, but ordinarily is 
insignificant. Then a slight ascent up the opposite hill-side 
around the spur and a gradual descent to the Ganges Valley, 
soon after reaching which the forest road is met and you go 
along it to camp. 

It is necessary here to glance back at Masuri, from which 
place if the traveller wishes for a good rideable road, he must 
go on the Naini Tal and Almorah military road, till he strikes 
_ the forest road of the Bhagharati Valley half-way on the march 
from Kondagalli to Tehri and ‘then come along the forest’ 
road to Dharasu. It is a little roundabout, for instead of 
four it is six marches. 

5. Dhunda, 1o miles. Up the Ganges. Valley the road 
almost level the whole way, running on the hill-side a little 
way above the river, and mostly through the scattered forests 
of pine and other trees and a good deal of the gigantic creeper of 
the Lower Himalayas and Terais or Duns. The inhabitants of 
Dhunda often leave the,village for a year: or two, harrassed, 
they say, beyond endurance, by having to supply coolies for 
travellers or officials of the Raja, there being no other 
village near to take a share as in most other places. There is 
a forest bungalow at Dharasu, but as the traveller is pretty 
sure to have a tent, it is not worthwhile going up the hill to 
dt, a quarter of a mile from the river or nearly so. | 

6. Barrahath, 10 miles. Much the same as last march, 
but the latter portion mostly through cultivation. Below the 
. Village is one of the rude grass rope suspension bridges of this 
part of the Himalayas, The hill just above where the 
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phidge spans the river is steep and of a crumbling nature, and 
a big landslip has been formed which necessitates the forest 
road being carried a long distance up the hill. In the cold 
weather, a path is cut every year by the villagers across the 
landslip near the river, the path lasting till the rains set in. 
It saves half a mile of up-hill and down the other side. It is, 
however, sometimes rather trying to the nerves of any” but 
good hill-walkers. There is another forest bungalow a mile above 
Barrahath Kotha close to the road. 

Barrahath is somewhat of a sacred place where the pilgrims 
perform certain ceremonies on their way up to Gangutri. There 
are two or three temples. An old one surmounted by a trident 
popularly supposed to have fallen from the sky, and a new one 
built by the late Raja of Tehri, or rather the grandfather of the 
_ present Raja. It was surmounted by one of those large long 
spire-like brass or gilt ornaments seen on most Hindu temples. 
This was supposed by some of the Western Paharis to be of 
gold, and on one fine night was stolen and carried away. How 
disappointed the marauder must have been on finding it vulgar 
brass or gilt copper. The writer is not sure of which metal 
those things were made. 

7. Moneri, 8 miles. Much as before, road pretty level and 
never very far from the river. Nothing interesting to be seen. 

8. Bettari, 10 miles. The road, being now so good and 
easy for any mode of travelling, the marches appear much ° 
shorter than of old, when there was a certain amount of up 
and down hill everywhere. A man might easily come from 
Masuri to Bettari in three days, and it is our eighth march. In 
fact ‘ Mopntaineer’ in his younger days often did it, having a few 
things appertaining to eating, drinking and sleeping carried with 
him, and this, too, before the forest road was made. Fishes 
are found in the Ganges up to this, but do not appear to 
ascend higher up the river. They are small, similar to those 
found in the smaller side streams which have no snow —— 
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No mahsir ever come up so far. Indeed it is a question 
if mahsir ever do come up the Bhagarati at all. One of 
the first forest officers, who was superintending the building 
of the forest bungalow at Dharasu and a bridge over the 
little stream below, said, he had caught some mahsir of 20 
to 39lbs, but the late Mr. F. Wilson (‘ Mountaineer’), than 
whom no more experienced authority could be named, has never 
seen a mahsir, little or big, in the river. There is a forest 
bungalow at Bettari. : 

g. Dangalla, 12 miles. Before the forest road was made, 
this was two marches, the intermediate one being at Hilga, 
a mile or more up the hill-side on the right bank. The valley 
is now more confined, the hills more precipitous, and the 
old road left the river and went a long way up the hill to 
avoid the steep rocky places which were far too /‘jpmc¢ 
Pahari engineering. The forest avoids them by oi a ing’ ¢ 
river to the left bank at a place below Suki village by a Wie 
suspension bridge, and recrossing by another, four miles hig. 
up at Kira, The river is again crossed at Dangalla. 
traveller can camp on either side at pleasure, there is no 
village near camp, but a mile above on the right bank is 
Bengalli, and some miles from the river on the left bank 
is Huri. Dangalli was the place where the late Mr. F. Wilson 
was so nearly washed into the Ganges, as described in the 
Himalaya Chronicle of April 1880, in ‘* Mountaineer’s Fare- 
well.” Below Dangalla is a hot mineral spring said to be 
efficacious in cases of gout aud rheumatism. The water is 
at a temperature of 144° and contains lime, sulphur, magnesia 
and soda. 

10. Suki,®; or Jalla, ro miles. The fornfer was the usual 
halting place, but it is better, as the march is so easy, to 
come on to Jalla, where is a small forest rest-house, as the 
next march is to Deralli, the Jast village up the valley. Above 
Dangalla there is a very narrow rocky precipitous gorge called 

* 
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Khafar ghati, where the old road led over some very queer 
places. These have been avoided by again making wire 
suspension bridges to cross and recross the river. All the . 
way from Dharasu the forest road has been pretty smooth 
and the trifling ascent scarcely moves it from what we call 
level in a hill path, except toavoid the landslip at Barrakath. 
On this march it has again to go up hill and this time for 
nearly two miles, and it is again to avoid a Jandslip to which 
the Barrahath one is a baby. A portion, but only a small 
portion, may be scen where the road goes round the top. 
From Jalla to Dangalla the Ganges has a very rapid fall, so 
that, though it is a good two miles pull up the hill below Suki to 
above the landslip, the descent to Jalla is gradual, and seems 
trifling in comparison. From Jalla, the river, which has been 
confined in a narrow gorge for 20 miles, opens out into a wide 
sandy channel. From here it turns also eastward, or rather 
now comes from the east, having been almost north and south, 
and you have entered the portals of the first great snowy 
range, though as yet you have seen little or no snow. On 
each hand, however, though bach out of sight, are peaks 21,000 
feet high. The monsoon comes up as far as this, and then 
seems to expend itself up the Sian Gad, a valley at right 
angles to the river at the turn, and running nearly north as 
the river-bed did before the turn. Above the turn itis often 
fine sunny weather, while it rains, day and night, at Suki 
only three or four miles off. 

Two miles higher up is Harsil, the mountain home of the 
late Mr. F. Wilson. Here the rainfall of the year is only 15 
to 20 inches. But we are forestalling, as this is in the march 
from Jalla to Deralli. © 

tr. Deralli, 6 miles. At Harsil the river is crossed on one 
of the pahari lever wooden bridges. We are now in the 
heart of the deodar forests formerly leased from the Raja by 
Mr. Wilson} and for the last twenty years by Government. Mt 
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Deralli the traveller will leave heavy baggages, if any, taking 
supplies for, say eight days, if it is intended to visit the glacier, 
and three, if only the Gangutri temple. At the temple, however, 
there is nothing whatever to see, not even a good view of the 
snowy mountains, so near, these being visible in aH their 
grandeur only when nearing the glacier. Deralli, looking from 
Masuri, is in a direct line behind the conical snowy peak called 
Siri Khanta. There is a queer-looking temple near, or rather, 
now, in the river, by the village apricot orchard, where the 
traveller’s tent is usually pitched. It is the sole remaining 
one of several, tradition says 24, which formerly stood on the 
spot, and have been washed away,.by the encroachments of 
the river, the bed of which is rising at the rate of some inches 
every year. Like other eastern people, paharis have little 
idea of the value of time, and a day’s halt may have to be 
made heré to get things ready and shipshape for the onward 
journey. 

12, Bhairamghatti, 9 miles. The road is through a fine 
deodar forest all the way, crossing the river again at Jangla, 
the termination of the forest road, where is a forest bungalow 
built of deodar planks. This forest road, called the Bhagaretti 
valley road, was begun by the Forest Department on taking 
a lease of the forests from the Raja in 1864. The projector 
thought it could be made in two years at an expenditure of 
some Rs. 60,000. <A person, who knew the hills and hill- 
people better than he did, gave his opinion that such a road as 
was thought of would not be made in five years, nor for less than 
three lakhs of rupees, He was only laughed at, but the result 
shewed he was right. The road did take five years, and more 
than two lakhs were expended on it, and it was never finished. 
Had the project been fully carried out, it would probably have 
cost ten lakhs, and taken ten years to do it. From Jangla the 
road to Gangutri was formerly on the proper left bank of the 

' giver, and crossed at Bhairamghatti where the Tartar branch of 
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the Ganges, called the Jad Ganga, joins. For some two 
miles above the junction it runs into a narrew and deep gorge, 
too much for the Paharis to bridge, but the Forest Conservator, 
seeing a road from Jangla on the right bank would be shorter 
and better, ordered a wire suspension bridge to be made over 
the Jad Ganga. It was constructed by the Deputy Conservgtor, 
and though he was no engineér, the bridge is a triumph of 
engineering skill in more ways than one. The span is 300 
feet, and the gorge from the bridge to the water, 400 
feet, yet including cost of material, carriage from Calcutta to 
the spot and construction, it cost only some Rs. 6,000, 
Seen from the Nilang rgad a mile above, it appears like 
spider’s threads. Bhairamghatti is rather a wild-looking place, 
the Ganges also here running through a deep narrow gorge, 
but there is no view of the snows, 

13. Gangutri, 10 miles. Through deodar forest‘ chiefly, a 
little distance from the river. The road formerly was a mere 
pahari track, but has been much improved. Seth ‘ 
of Delhi gave Mr. Wilson Rs. 500 to lay out on the road 
from Jangla to Gangutri. It does not sound a large sum for 
fourteen miles, but it hasmade the roads safe and compara- 
tively easy the whole way. There is little or nothing to see 
at Gangutri. The temple, though one of the most sacred places 
of Hindu pilgrimage, is a small unpretending structure, less 
pretending than many ordinary tombs one sees in the plains. 

A few low rest-houses have been built near, from time te 
time, by pious Hindus. There is still very little to be seen of the 
snows, though during the whole of the last two marches, we 
have been travelling behind a ggod portion of the snowy range 
seen from Masuri or Landau. The glacier is about sixteen 
miles higher up the valley. ‘There is no proper path, and the 
traveller and his men pick the best .they can find alongside 
the river. Three miles on the way the rocks come right down to 
the water on the right bank, and the river must be crossed at 
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some spot between Gangutri and this. In spring there is 
generally a snow bridge, but in autumn a bridge must be made. 
There are several places where the camp may be pitched. 
Some camp about five miles below the glacier, while others 
camp very near it, as fuel sufficient for the camp may be col- 
lected at no great distance below. The snowy peaks around 
are now very grand ; adequate description would be impossible, 
As for those who have never seen the eternal snows, words 
give but a vague idea of what they are like. 





GANGUTRI to Jummnutri.—Marches 1 and 2. The first two 
marches are back to Deralli about 20 miles. 

3. To a place called Harra above Suki village, about 9 
or 10 miles along the forest road, a couple of miles below Jalla, , 
and then up the hill to camp near the birch forest. . 

. 4. Chinpula, 9 miles. A steep ascent of a couple of miles 
to crest of ridge above camp, from which is a good view of 
the North Bandarpunch glacier. Then a steep descent toa 
small stream (the Sona Gad) and two miles up another stream 
from, the Bandarpunch glacier. The path then leaves the 
stream, and goes up the hill-side to camp. Some camp at 
the stream, but this makes the ascent next day a rather toil- 
some one, and it is best tocamp a couple or three miles up 
the hill-side. 

5. Biyah Udiar, 12 miles. First along steep ascent to the 
erest of the Cheya Pass, 13,500 feet above sea-level. In spring 
and early summer the upper part of the march is often to be 
made on snow. From the crest of the pass there are two 
roads. One goes along the hill-side with a gradual ascent 
to’Bamesar Pass, 15,000 feet. If there is much snow, -and it 
is melting, the path is a rather ticklish one, it being easy to 
slip off it some hundred feet down the slope. When on the 
Bamesar Pass, the traveller is on the ridge running east from the 
Bandarpunch peaks, so conspicuous from the Masuri range, and 
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it would not be very difficult to ascend them from this point. 
From the pass a steep descent down the snow to a stream from 
the glacier and along it to camp, where is a good-sized cave, 
which gives its name to the place, Biyah Cave. The other, 
which is called the lower route, descends gradually from the 
Cheya ridge to Gadara, a summer pasture ground, and the 
camp is on it. It is a good place to find wild sheep, a snow 
bear, and snow pheasants. The next day a short march round 
the hill joins the upper road at Biyah Udiar. 

6. Digdara, 12 miles. The road goes along by the stream 
down the valley for three miles or more ; birch forests on each 
side, and then leaving it abruptly goes up hill again and along 
the ridge to camp. Then pass through the forest in which a 
, good many Munal pheasants and a few musk-deer may be found. 

7. Kharsalli, 10 miles. Along the ridge through forest for 5 
or 6 miles, and then descends to the streams below the village. 

8. Jamnutri may be visited from the camp at Kharsalli, 
or camp may be taken there. The Brahims have some chits 
which show that attempts have been made from this to scale 
the Bandarpunch peaks, though unsuccessfully. The starting 
place should be from the glacier on the north side, above 
camp at Chinpula. The peaks seem to be most accessible 
from this side, and it ought not to be-a very difficult undertak- 
ing for a good hill-walker to reach the summit, which is 
about 31,000 feet above sea-level. 





BEST SHOOTING GROUNDS IN THE INTERIOR. 

The shooting on the route from Masuri to Gangutri is not 
now much. With a dog, a few Kolij pheasants and black 
partridges may be picked up every day along fhe road, but 
for other shooting, » halt must be made at likely spots. From 
Dangalla to below Suki the road runs under very good ‘ahr 
ground, and at the Sian Gad valley above Jalla, and the Nila 
valley between Jalla and Deralli, there is good barral shooting, 
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About the glacier at Gangutri there is also good barral ground. 
There are also a few snow bears left in these places, and a fair , 
sprinkling of musk-deer in all the forests from Suki upwards. 





BARRAL (Outs, burral, or wild‘ sheep).—There are a 
few, put very few, at the head of the Bhilling river above 
Gangi. In the Ganges valley they are first met with at the 
head of the Dinni river, which is crossed in the march from 
Betari to Dangalla, the 8th in route from Masuri to, Gangutri. 
The place where the animals are generally to be found is 
on some summer pasture ground near a small lake, called 
Kirla. Huri village is the best place from which to visit 
this ground. On the right bank of the Ganges a few barral 
are occasionally found on the Kananli Hill between Dangalla 
and Suki, and Gidara on the lower route from the Cheya 
Pass (route from Gangutri to Jumnutri) is a pretty sure find. 
It is the head of the stream running under the south side of 
the Kananli Hill. 

A few barral may be found near Suki (10th march in route) 
at the head of the Sona Gad, at Kundara or Mankchipatta, 
over the hill above the village. The Sona Gad just beyond 
Jalla is good ground, and the next Gad, the Nila valley, better 
still. There is no ground worth a visit then till nearing 
Gangutri, where the Rhadagira and Kedar Ganga valleys afford 
good sport, both are on the proper left bank of the Ganges, 
and to shoot over them a flying camp should be taken, or a 
bivouac made. 

About the Gangutri glacier there is good barral ground, 
the surest find being the grassy hill-sides for two miles below 
the glacier onethe right bank of the river. 

Above Nilang all the way to the pass into Thibet are good 
barral grounds. 

The rounded hills just on this side the pass about Pulimsanda 
being sure finds. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
GARHWAL OR TEHRI. \ 


As the routes which have been pointed out and the localities 
that have been mentioned in the immediately preceding pages 
are all, (excepting a few miles from Masuri to Jhabarket on 
the Tehri road), within the territory of the Tehri Raja, it 
may not be out of place to give a short abstract regarding that 
country as an addenda to what has already been written about 
routes to Naini Tal, Gangutri and Jamnutri. 





NATIVE GARHWAL. 

Tehri isa Native State in political relationship with the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 
Lat. 30° 2’ and 31° 20’ N., and between Long. 77° 54’ and 
79° 19' E. It extends over the south-western declivity of the 
Himalayas, and consists throughout of a vast range of moun. 
tains of enormous height, intermingled with several valleys, 
the drainage of the whole ultimately finding its way to the 
Ganges. The chief town is Tehri, by which appellation the 
State is sometimes mentioned. The Raja of Garhwal, Pratab 
Sah, is a Khettriya, of the Solar race. The early history of 
the dynasty is very obscure ; but it appears that they exercised 
authority over the whole of Garhwal for many generations, 
paying however a small tribute to the Emperoyx of Delhi, In 
1804 the Gurkhas overran the country, and expelled the Raja, 
but he was replaced by the British after the Nepal War of 1815, 
and that portion of his hereditary Pessessions which lay to 
the west of the Alaknanda river was restored to its old Raja’ 
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, the lands to the east, the Dehra Dun and the district of ; 
Garhwal being retained by the British Government. During 
the Mutiny of 1857, the Raja rendered valuable assistance to 
the Government. He died in 1859 without legitimate issue, 
and in accordance with the terms of the Treaty, the State lapsed 
to Government ; but in consideration of the services of Sudar 
Shan &, his eldest illegitimate son, Bhowani Singh, was allowed 

to succeed. Bhowani Singh subsequently received a sanad, 

giving him the right of adoption. He was succeeded in 1875, 

by his eldest son, Pratab Sah, the present ruler, who was born 

about 1850. The Raja pays notribute. The area of Native 

Garhwal is about 4180 square miles, the population in 1875 

was estimated at 150,000, and the revenue at £8,000. The 

hills are generally very steep, and a large portion of the territory 
is covered with forests, which include valuable deodar tracts. 

These were leased to the British Government in 1864. 

En Evant, writing to the Pioneer a letter, which appears in 
that journal of the 27th September 1883, gives some valuable 
information regarding this strange country, and therefore it is 
given here, omitting remarks that haye given offence, and which 
appear to have been incorrect, as a very useful addenda to what 
has been previously written in ‘‘ Routes” into the interior, 
and in the immediately preceding pages:— 

This country appears to have been too utterly barbareus to 
have had a history, and probably its name from the Sanskrit 
word gadu/, meaning crooked or humpbacked. It appears to 
have been governed by kings, whose capital was Srinnuggur on 
the Alaknanda. The aborigines were probably some dark race, 
now Domes; then came Mongolian, Scythian, and Bryan. 
Séme old forts are still to be seen in the country towards*the 
head of the Billang river among other places, constructed of 
enormous square blocks of stones, which presuppose either a 
giant race, as the native themselves believe, or an extensive 
knowledge of hydraulics. The first historical fact, in our times, 
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at least, was the subjugation of the country by the Gurkhas, 
which reduced the last of its effete dynasty to the status of 
cringing pauperism at Moradabad. Fuller information of these 
eevents may be gleaned from the Historical and Statistical 
Memoirs of Dehra, published under Government authority by 
Mr. G. R. A. Williams, B. R., C.S. At page 177 he says: 
‘* At the termination of the Goorkha War, Sudarshan Shah was 
found lingering about Dehra in a state of abject poverty. His 
destitute condition claimed our sympathy, and although his 
apathy concerning the issue of the struggle left the British 
Government free of all engagements about the disposal of their 
conquests, they decided upon restoring to him his territories 
west of the Alaknanda.” * * % * 

*‘ After the Goorkha war, Masuri rapidly rose in favour asa 
hill station, and as it rose in prosperity, enriched its sister city 
of Tehri, which had become a very respectable little hill town 
by 1859. Tehri Gurhwal is composed of the valleys of the 
Bhagirutty, Billung, and Jamna rivers. The Billung valley is 
seldom visited by Europeans, although the two former are much 
frequented. From the head of the Jamnaa series of high passes 
lead into the Sutle) valley : the lowest and easiest of these is the 
Rupin. A Mr. Loraine Petre, C.S., ascended one of the Jamnutri 
peaks, considerably over 20,000 feet above sea-level, and 
observed some astonishing electric phenomena. With the 
éxception of some ascents by the late Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Ryall of the Survey, this has been the highest ascent made. 
As in many other parts of the Himalayas, there are hot 
springs at Jamnutri, and also some small lakes, which are 
not generally known. The Gurkhas occupied these places, as 
well as Bissahir, and seem to have respected the shrines. The 
shrine of Gangutri and the villages adjacent used formerly to 
belong to Bissahir; the Gurkhas made over the villages for 
the support of the temple, and created a small ecclesiastical 
republic, like Andorra or San Marino.” * * * | # e 
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By Nilang there is an easy road from the Bhagirote to 
Chuprang in Thibet. Here there is a Chinese ambah and 
garrison. The natives consider this fortress impregnable, as 
the Chinese have put some powerful loadstones into the walls ; 
so that when our Soldiers go up against it, their steel guns will 
be pulled out of the soldiers’ hands and hurled up, ‘against the 
walls of the fortress. Near Chuprang is Thuling, where there 
is a large monastery of Dugpas or Red-cap Lamas. Here is 
also an iron bridge over the Sutlej. A few marches further is 
Thok Jalung, famous for its goldfields, which are the richest 
in the world. A man will fill a basket full of earth, and after 
washing it will get a handful of gold. All attempts at extract- 
ing the gold are most severely punished by the Chinese ambahé 
Nilang is inhabited by a race of men called Jads, who area 
cross between Paharis and Bhutiyas. The village must be 
quite 14,000 feet above sea-level, and the only crop they can 
grow is barley. They have enormous numbers of goats and 
sheep. On these they bring rice from the low valleys, and 
exchange it in Thibet for salt. These men are great travellers, 
as also are the Bissaharis. The Nilang people have to pay 
taxes to the Tehri Raja, to the Bissahir Raja, and to the 
Thibet Government. In the same way all villages in Garhwal 
and Kamaun, on the Thibet frontier, have to pay taxes to the 
Thibet Government as well as to our officials at Almorah. The 
Nuti route and Nilang route both meet at Chuprang, and could 
be made passable for all arms of the service; but by these 
routes we could not proceed into Thibet proper, for the table- 
land of Lake Manasarowar is 15,000 feet above sea-level, and 
owing to the extreme rarity of the air, even the inhabitants can 
scarcely breathe on this plateau. If our troops ever require 
to proceed to Lhassa, we must send them by Darjeeling and 
Sikkim. One of the greatest travellers of the Bhagaroti valley 
is a man called Mulla Ram. This man saved the lives of two 


of our native surveyors in Thibet. It would be a graceful act 
¢ * Fr 
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on the part of Government if they bestowed some reward on 
Mulla Ram. The Paharis of Tehri Garhwal are a very fine 
race, with severer morals than the Kamaunis. 

Ido not know whether the attention of the Archeological 
Survey has ever been directed to Srinagar on the Alaknanda. 
It is a ruined and deserted-looking enough place now, buf there 
is plenty of very beautiful carvings in the old palace” The 
heat in summer is extreme, and Srinagar can boast of the 
immense number and huge size of its scorpions. From Sri- 
nagar to Tehri is two marches, and another three marches brings 
the traveller to Masuri. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CHAKRATA. 


AGAIN starting from Masuri, some account will now be given 
of the road to, and of the cantonment of, Chakrata, which is 
about 40 miles from Masuri over, and penetrating further, hili 
country. This road to Chakrata is part of the highway to 
Simla, which is about fifty miles from Chakrata. The road to 
Chakrata is, as a rule, always passable, except, of course, after 
a heavy fall of snow. During the rains of 1883, the road gave 
way in several places, and the Superintendent of the Dun 
issued a notice, warning travellers of its impassability ; but now, 
of course, the damage has been repaired. The road all through 
is simply a bridle one, and practicable only for ponies, jampans, 
dandies, and for pedestrians. It would not be quite safe to 
ride any but a thoroughly steady animal, plenty of which may 
be obtained in Masuri. The traveller proceeds along the Simla 
road, the commencement of which may be easily found a little 
short of the entrance to the Happy Valley. About six 
miles down this road, the Kempti Falls fre passed, and about 
five or six miles further down, the Jamna is crossed by means 
of a suspension bridge. To this point, it is all down-hill. 
From this river it is all up-hill to Lakwar, where there isa 
Dak, Banglau, 14 or 15 miles from Masuri, where supplies of the 
usual type may be obtained, and where a khansama may be 
found. It is very desirable, however, for the traveller to pro- 
vision himaelf from Masuri—a matter easily accomplished, 
Eight miles further on is Nagthat, where, also, there is a 
road Banglau {under the District Engineer, Dehra), but no 
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servants, and consequently no provisions—a fact which further 
illustrates the desirability of taking provisions from Masuri. 
Some travellers push on from Lakwar to Chakrata, a distance 
of twenty-two miles, in one day, and this may be done by start- 
ing very early in the morning. Nagthat is on the summit 
of aridge, whence a fine view of the snows and surrounding 
country may be obtained. A good gun and fishing roe will 
be found handy on the road, the latter for throwing out a line 
into the Jumna fora fry, and the former for a shot at wild 
fowl, and probably a stray guval. At the time of writing a Dak 
Banglau was in course of construction at Shevalia, about half-way 
between Lakwar and Chakrata, and should be complete when 
this book is published—at all events by April or May (1884). 
This Banglau will divide the distance from Lakwar to Chak- 
rata nicely. The road is continued from Chakrata to 
Simla, a distance of 111 miles, and this is the road over 
which Lord Lytton travelled from Simla to Masuri, 40 miles 
this side of Chakrata, a distance of 151 miles altogether, then 
into the Dun, over the Siwaliks into the plains, reaching the 
railway system at Saharanpur. This was in the cold weather 
of 1877, just previous to the proclamation of the Empire at 
Delhi on the 1st January 1878. 

The other road to Chakrata runs from Saharanpur north- 
ward, and covers about 80 miles from Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
Railway, and about 60miles from Dehra. Ekkas, palkis, and 
dulis may be obtained from either point. There are no dak 
ghari lines, but special arrangement may be made. There are 
Banglaus on the road, most of which belong to the P. W. D., 
and any traveller wishing to stay at any one of them would have 
to obtain the permission of the Executive Engineer, Chakrata. 
There is a road Banglau at Kalsia (14 miles), Badshah Bagh 
(28), Fattipur (40), one mile from the crossing of the Rampur 
Mandi or Rajghat road to Nahan from Dehra. There isa Dak 
Banglau at Kalsi (50), a road Banglau at Saiah (62), and a Dal 
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Banglau at Chakrata (78 miles by cart road or 72 by the mule 
road), the above figures being taken from the Saharanpur railway 
station. Arriving into the Western Dehra Dun, near Fathipur, 
the river Asan is crossed, and a neat bridge has been built over 
it within the last few years, and about eight or nine miles 
from ghe Asan, through the vicinity of the thickest tea-grow- 
ing country in the Dehra Dun, the Jumna is crossed, by 
means of a handsome girder bridge. The writer has, crossed 
it several times, as also the old wooden structure over which 
so many country carts have been wont to come to grief. 
The girder bridge is a lasting monument to the skill of the 
designer, and the execution of the work is faultless. From the 
Jamna, Chakrata is reached by a mountain cart road, and all the 
way from Saharunpur the broad highway is very little used 
except for ekkas, dulis, and country carts ; indced, the road is 
grass-grown from want of usage. This grand military road 
cost such’ a fabulous sum that the writer is afraid to hazard 
a statement. The main reason for incurring all the expense 
was to accommodate the military, but as a regiment generally 
remains at Chakrata for about two years, the practical use of 
the road is exercised on an average of about once a year. 
Chakrata itself isa military cantonment in Dehra Dun Dis- 
trict, North-Western Provinces, Lat. 30° 43’ 0” N., Long. 77° 
34°20” E. Itstands upon the range of hills overlooking the 
valleys of the Jamna and the Tans, in the region known as 
Jaunsar Bawar. A small native town has gathered round the 
cantonment ; population (1872) 1,279; according to census of 
1881, 1882, z.e., males 1,395, females 433. It was formed 
into a military station in May 1866,.but no troups arrived ° 
there till Apfil 1869. The regiment of the 1-23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, consisting of 1,000 British troops, was stationed 
here in 1881-82, but is now transferred to Dam-Dam, and 
another Regiment of the Northumberland Fusiliers (late the 
sth Fusiliers) from Agra arrived at Chakrata on the 11th 
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March 1883. It is usual to leave the station vacant every 
alternate winter. The early announcement of next season’s 
reliefs states that the 2nd Northumberland Fusiliers are to go to 
Faruzpur, and will be replaced by the 4th Battalion Rifle 
Brigade from Jhansi and Gwalior. ; 

Besides the military men there are many Hindus and Maho- 
medans in the station, who are either natives of the place or 
have come there on business. The population, including the 
villagers and others, who live outside Chakrata, within two or 
three miles, are altogether estimated at about 3,000. 

It has four or five Government Offices, vzs.,—the Treasury 
Office, the Post Office, the Telegraph Office, Commissariat Office, 
Office of the Executive Engineer and the Forest Department. 
The head quarters of the Forest Departnient is at Deoban, one 
of the Kandah mountains, the height of which is 9,347 feet 
above the level of the sea. This place is six miles from Chak- 
rata, between which and Deoban there are a number of small 
villages inhabited by the hill people. Polyandry is in full swing 
in this tract of country known as Jaunsar Bawar, a custom 
under which a whole family of brothers have but one wife. 
There are two Churches, one belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land and the other Roman Catholic Chapel (the  school- 
room being used for divine services). The English Church is 
situated above the Parade ground, and the Roman Catholic 
Chapel above the Post Office. Evangelistic services are also 
held for Native Christians in the schvol-room in Sadar Bazaar, 
where Non-Christians, consisting of respectable Mahomedans, 
hill-people, and other Hindus, attend. It 1s under contemplation 

‘to build a Chapel for. Native Christians as soon as funds are 
available, and the Baptist Missionary Society in Rondon, whose 
aid has been applied for, make a yearly grant to the Chakrata 
Mission, This Mission is yet unconnected with any particular 


denomination or sect, and has been in existence since 
Sentamber rRy7n ¢ 
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Two schools have been in existence: the one in connection 
with the Church of England is for the education of the chil- 
dren of European parentage ; and the other, established in con- 
nection with the Chakrata Evangelistic Mission, under the 
kind patronage of Colonel G. Wheeler, S. C., Magistrate, is 
for the well-being of the children of the native population, 
and & now aided by Government. The Evangelistic Mis- 
sion has been managed by Mr. R. A. Shah of the Baptist 
Mission. There are also two dispensaries and two bazaars in 
the station, 

There is a Botanical Garden below the Dak Banglau, and 

some two or three miles below and beyond this garden is a 
very beautiful place, called Dungyara, where the Maimi Fair 
is held once a year. This fair is attended by thousands of hill- 
people and others. Not far from the Government Dak Bang- 
lau, and near the point of junction of the road to the Dak 
Banglau with the upper Chakrata road, there are two roads, 
leading one to Masuri, and the other, which meets the cart 
road on the bridge near Saiah, to Kalsi. Pokri is another place 
where a fair is held annually, and where hundreds of people 
assemble in honour of one of their deities. This fair is called 
by the Paharis, or mountaineers, Azssu Afe/a, and the distance 
being only about 8 miles from Chakrata, many people from that 
station visit the fair. 
* Chakrata is situated on a very pretty hill, surrounded by many 
others, and is considered oné of the best sanitariums in India. 
The cantonment stands on heights, varying in different parts 
of the station from 6,900 to 2,400 feet. A very good view of 
the snows is obtainable from the cricket ground on the 
‘Tin’ Barraek at Kaylana, and the whole scenery is most 
magnificent and picturesque. : 

The rhododendron tree grows in abundance in Chakrata, 
and reaches the height of from 50 to 60 feet. There is one rhodo- 
dendron tree there which is said to measure fifteen feet in 
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girth, a foot from the ground. The deodar, a large specimen 
of fir, is found mostly on reaching the altitude of 7,000 feet. 

Ferns abound, among which is the lovely ‘‘ maiden hair,” 
in plenty. Among the vegetables grown largely in this and 
the surrounding hills, are potatoes, pumpkins, cauliflowers, 
French beans, &c., &c. 

There is a good Dak Banglau at Chakrata, which) however, 
is rather distant from the station, some 2% to 3 miles. There 
is a forwarding agent for Chakrata at Saharanpur. From 
Chakrata, towards Simla, there are two roads; one wé Deoban, 
and the other vd Jhadi. On the former there are only Forest 
Department Banglaus, viz., at Deoban (34 miles or 7 from 
Chakrata Dak Banglau) ; Manali (about 16), Lokar (20), Katyan 
(26), at the summit of the Jakni Lena Pass; Maindroth (about 
36), then the Zewni suspension bridge is crossed (40), beyond 
which we can give no account. 

The road vd Jhadi Jas a road Banglau at Jhadi (about 7 
miles) ; a forest Banglau at Budyar (12), a road Banglau at 
Kawa Khera (21); then across Sangola wooden truss bridge 
(24). Beyond this the road has not been made, but there is 
a track passable for pedestrains and coolies with light loads, 
which runs up the Shala or Sharan valley and joins the other 
Simla road at Zewni bridge, below Piantra. This route saves 
about 30 miles as against the other road mentioned above, 
between Chakrata and Piantra. To the number of miles given 
above (except 7), add about 4 mile$, as representing the distance 
from the Chakrata Dak Banglau to the commencement of the 
two Simla roads. The road Banglaus at Jhadi and Kawa Khera 
are in good order and furnished, but there is no crockery or 
cooking utensils. The District Engineer, Dehra, gives permission 
to use them, but, as a matter of fact, no one is refused admission. 

The traveller to Simla arriving at Piantra by either route, will 
push on to Chipal (11), Patnarnala (21), Dhar or Godhana (7), 
Sainj (34), Tagu (42), and Simla (53). 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HARDWAR. 


Tuis is the greatest pilgrim city in Northern India. It may 
be approached from Saharanpur through Rurki, the distance 
from the latter to Hardwar (Maiapur bridge) being about 
19 miles in a north-easterly direction; from Saharanpur to 
Hardwar, vi@ Rurki, is 39 miles. From Dehra, Hardwar is 31 
miles, and is situated where the Ganges debouches through the 
Siwaliks. The first march is to Lachiwala, 10% miles, the 
first half through cultivated fields and tea gardens, and a 
little waste land, the rest through a sa/ forest. There is a 
small police chazkz, a forest guard, and a camp ground. The 
next march is to Khansrau, 8% miles. The river Suswa runs 
through the Eastern Dun. From Lachiwala, a couple of miles 
bring the traveller past the Markham Grant at Duiwala. The 
river has to be crossed just before reaching Khansrau. Some 
years ago the P. W. D. constructed a bridge of five or six 
arches over this stream, but it did not last long. One of 
the abutments was washed away, and the arches, with the 
exception of one, went down like a pack of cards. Some 
few miles further on the bed of the Suswa opens out, and, 
besides a couple of streamlets, the river has to be forded twice, 

Krom Khansrau to Hardwar is 12 miles, mostly through forest 
till nearing the town, where there is a little cultivation. The 
road is fairly good for a kucha one in the cold weather and 
till the rains set in, but it is little used during the rains. It 
is, of course, rather rough in some places for a wheeled con- 
veyance. The Dehra and Masuri people proposed a railway, 
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but seem now to be waiting for the Oudh and Rohilkund 
Company to make it, in continuation of a branch line they 
are constructing, between Rurki and Hardwar. It has, 
however, been more recently understood that the Oudh and 
Rohilkund Company do not intend to extend their system, in 
this direction, beyond Hardwar, and during the past cold 
season (1883-4) preliminary surveys have been made of & pro- 
posed ‘* Dehra Jun Railway,” and a company for its construc- 
tion and working will soon be in the share market with every 
prospect of success, Little need be said about Hardwar 
itself—the great place of pilgrimage for devout Hindus of all 
castes and stations in life, from the wealthy Raja to the 
humble labourer. No wonder when the belief is that a dip 
in the sacred river Gangaji washes away all sin—a_ very 
comfortable doctrine for those who believe in it, and they 
number probably a tenth of the human race. And who is to 
say that a toilsome pilgrimage of, perhaps, hundreds of miles 
undertaken for such a purpose is not acceptable service ? 
Hardwar is one single narrow street about half a mile long, 
with shops, temples and large houses for travellers on each side. 
The bathing ghat is at the upper end without any ornament, 
being merely a wide flight of steps down to the river. In 
former times, at the yearly fair on the 11th April (the first day 
of the Hindu month Bysakh), when hundreds of thousands 
of pilgrims are collected to bathe on this auspicious day, num- 
bers used to be drowned every year, but now such are the 
good arrangements made by the police, that it is very rarely 
any accident happens. This is wonderful when we consider 
that one particular festival comes round once in 12 years, called 
the Aamwbh mela, when upwards of a million pilgrims may 
bathe during the day. The officiating Brahmins dwell chiefly 
at Kankhal, a town two miles lower down, and, as may be 
expected, are very wealthy, receiving all the offerings of 
the nilerims made to Ganvaji. On the death of a Hindu @ 
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chief, or any wealthy individual, after the body is burnt, 
if in a distant part of the country, some of the ashes and 
bones are brought to Hardwar to be thrown into the river 
at the bathing ghat, and are often accompanied by very valua- 
ble presents to the Brahmins, an elephant or jewels, besides 
cash. A mile below Hardwar at Maiapur are the headworks 
of the Ganges Canal. Every year something has to be done 
to keep the river in the proper channel, for the opening in 
the Siwalik hills, through which it passes into the plains, 
is nearly a mile wide, and it is always on the cards that the 
river, after any great flood, may all go to the wrong side and 
leave bathing gha¢ and canal dry, and Brahmins and Govern- 
ment lamenting. 

Hardwar has an ancient history, as well as being the wonder- 
ful place of pilgrimage. It is in the Saharanpur District, 
North-Western Provinces ; Lat. 29° 57’ 30”, N., Long. 78° 12’ 
52” E.; population (1872), 4,800. Situated on the right bank 
of the Ganges, at the foot of the Siwalik Hills. On the opposite 
shore rises the hill of Chandi Pahar, the summit of which is 
crowned by a temple, connected with those of Hardwar. The 
Ganges here divides into many shallow channels, intercepted 
by islands. The town is of great antiquity, and has borne 
many names. It was originally known as Kapila, or Gupila, 
from the sage Kapila, who passed his life in religious austerities 
at the spot still pointed out as Kapilasthana,. 

Hionen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, in the 7th 
century A. D., visited a city, which, he calls Mo-ya-co, and 
the remains of which still exist at Maiapur, a little to the 
south of the modern town. He describes the site as some 
33% miles inecircumference, enclosing a dense population ; and 
General Cunningham finds that the existing ruins strongly 
confirm his account. These ruins are thus described in the 
Reports of the Archaological Survey, vol. ii, p. 233 :-~** These 
traces extended from the bed of a torrent, which enters the 
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Ganges, near the modern temple of Sarovanath, to the old 
fort of Raja Ben, on the bank of the canal, a distance of 
7,800 feet. The breadth is irregular, but it could not have 
‘been more than 3,000 feet at the south end; and at the 
north end, where the Siwalik hills approach the river, it 
must have been contracted to 1,000 feet. These dimensions 
give a circuit of 19,000 or rather more than 334 miles. 
Within these limits there are the ruins of an old fort, 750 
feet square, attributed to Raja Ben, and several lofty mounds 
covered with broken bricks, of which the largest and most con- 
spicuous is immediately above the canal bridge. There are 
also three old temples dedicated to Narayana-Sila, to Maya 
Devi and to Bhairava. The celebrated ghat, called the Pairi 
or “feet ghar,” commonly called Har-hi-Pairi, is altogether 
outside these limits, being upwards of 2,000 fect to north-east 
of the Sarovanath ,temple. The antiquity of the place is 
undoubted, not only from the extensive foundations of large 
bricks which are everywhere visible, and the numerous frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture accumulated about the temples, 
but from the great variety of old coins similar to those of 
Sagh, which are found here every year. The temple of 
Narayana-Sila, or Narayana-bali, is made of bricks, 94% inches 
square, and 2% inches thick, and is plastered on the outside. 
Collected around it are numerous squared stones and broken 
sculpture. One of the stones has belonged to the deeply 
carved, cusped root of an old temple. Amongst the broken 
sculptures, I was able to identify only one small figure of 
Buddha, the ascetic, surrounded by smaller figures of ascetic 
attendants. The temple of Maya Devi is built entirely of 
stone ; and from the remains of an inscription ove? the entrance 
doorway, I think it may be as old as the roth or 11th century- 
The principal statue, which is called Maya Devi, is a three- 
headed and four-armed female in the act of killing a prostrate 
figure. In one of the hands I recognised the chakra, or 
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discus ; in another there was an object like a human head.: 
and in a third hand the ¢risu/. This is certainly not the 
figure of Maya Devi, the mother of Buddha, nor is it exactly 
that of any Goddess with which I am acquainted. It cor- 
responds best with the figures of Durga; but if the name 
assigned toit is correct, the figure must be that of the 
Puranfk Maya Devi, who, according to the Bhagavata, was the 
energy of the Supreme, and by her, whose name is Maya, 
the Lord made the universe. But the action of the figure 
is most decidedly opposed to this identification, and I am, 
therefore, inclined to assign the statue to Durga, the consort 
of Siva, to whom Vishnu gave his discus, and Siva his trident. 
This attribution is the more probable, as there is, close beside 
it, a squatted male figure with eight arms, which can only be 
Siva; and on the outside of the temple there is a Lingam, 
and a statue of the bull, Nandi. There is also a fragment of 
alarge female statue, which may possibly have been Maya 
Devi, but it was too imperfect for recognition. As there was 
nothing about the temple to give any clue to its identification, 
I can only conjecture that the original figure of Maya Devi 
must have been destroyed by the Muhammadans, and that the 
vacant temple was afterwards occupied by the votaries 
of Siva. Outside the modern temple of Sarovanath, I found 
a statue of Buddha seated in abstraction under the Bodhi 
tree, and accompanied by two standing and two ‘ flying figures. 
On the pedestal there was a wheel, with a lion on each side 
as supporters; and as the figure was apparently naked, I 
concluded that it represents Adi Buddha, the first of the 
twenty-four Jain Hierarch.” 

If the first, impressions of the writer of this guide-book can 
have any weight in support of the above, it may be mentioned 
that he, on a very recent visit to Hardwar (February 1884), 
pronounced the principal statue to be that of Kali, but the 
Hindus who were kindly eager to afford information, combatted 
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that assumption as well as that of the Chinese traveller. There 
certainly is a difficulty in identifying it as any known goddess, 
but the absence of the protruded tongue goes against the Kal- 
idea. The Sarovanath temple is graced by many other idols, 
including the Mahadeo, Gangaji Khristna, Shibji, Hunaman, 
the whole dominated by Sarovanath the holy bull, sculptured 
in marble. sy. 

The name of Hardwar, or Hari-dwara, literally ‘‘ Vishnu’s 
Gate,” seems to be of comparatively modern origin, as both 
Abu Rihan, and Rashid-ud-din mention only Ganga-dwara, 
or the Ganges Gorge (literally gate). Its earlier names, 
Mayura, or Maiapur, connect it with Sivaite worship, rather 
than with any form of Vishnu. Abul Fazl, in the time of 
Akbar, speaks of Maya, vulgarly Hari-dwara on the Ganges, 
being sacred ground for 36 miles in length. In the next 
reign, Ton Coryat visited the place, and described it as 
Hari-dwara, the capital of Siva. A dispute exists to this 
day between the followers of Siva and Vishnu as to which 
of these deities gave birth to the Ganges, The Vishnu Purana 
is cited by both, as it ascribes the Ganges to Vishnu, and the 
Alaknanda, or eastern branch of the Ganges, to Siva. The 
Sivaites argue that the proper name is Hara-dwara, Siva’s Gate; 
the Vishnuites maintain that it is Hari-dwara, Vishnu’s 
Gate. The truth is, that it was a scene of sacred rites long 
before either Sivaism or Vishnuism developed in their present 
forms. As the spot where the Ganges issues forth on its 
fertilizing career, Hardwar obtained the veneration of each 
of the great religions of India, and preserves the memorials alike 
of Buddhism, Sivaism and Vishnuism, and of rites perhaps 
earlier than any of them. ; 

‘‘The present town,” says the Government Official Account 
of Saharanpur District, ‘Cand the ruined village of Maiapur, 
both lie on the right bank of the Ganges, at the southern base 
of the Siwalik range, through which, bya gorge or natural 
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breach, the river enters the plains. On the left is the Chandi 
Pahar, on the top of which is a temple connected with those 
in Hardwar itself. The river occupies the whole gorge, the 
width of which at its narrowest point is about one mile. 
Owing to its proximity to the hills and the great declivity to 
its bed, the Ganges here divides into several channels, inter- 
cepte? by large islands, many of which are placed beyond 
the reach of high-flood water. One of these channels com- 
mences about 214 milesabove Hardwar, and flows by Hardwar, 
Maiapur, and Kankhal, rejoining the parent river a little below 
the last town. It is from a spot on this branch, between 
Maiapur and Kankhal, that the head waters of the great 
Ganges Canal are taken. Hardwar was visited in 1796 by 
Hardwick, who calls it a small place situated at the base of 
the hills. Raper describes it in 1808 as very inconsiderable, 
‘having only one street, about 15 feet in breadth and a furlong 
and-a-half in length. Most of the houses have the upper part 
of brick and the lower part of stone, which is of good quality.’ ” 

The great object of attraction at the present day is the 
Hari-ke-Charan, or bathing ghat, with the adjoining temple of 
Ganga-Dwara. The Charan, or footmark of Vishnu, is im- 
printed ona stone let into the upper wall of the ghat, and 
forms an object of special reverence. Each pilgrim struggles 
to be the first to plunge into the pool, after the propitious 
moment has arrived, and stringent police regulations are required 
to prevent the crowd trampling one another to death and 
drowning each other under the sacred water. In 1819, 430 
persons, including some sepoys on guard, lost their lives by 
crushing in this manner; after which accident, Government 
constructed the present Jarge ghat of sixty steps, 100 feet ; 
in width. The great assemblage of pilgrims takes place on 
the first day of the month of Bysakh, the commencement of 
the Hindu solar year (March—April), and the anniversary of 
the day upon which the Ganges first appeared upon earth, 
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Every twelfth year, the planet Jupiter being then in 
aquarius, a time of peculiar sanctity occurs, known as a kambh 
mela, and is attended by enormous concourses of people. The 
ordinary number of pilgrims at the annual fair amounts to 
100,000 and at the 4am+bh mela to 300,000. The total was 
formerly given in much larger figures. Hardwick, an eye- 
witness, estimated the pilgrims at 24 millions, Raper at 2 
millions. Riots and bloody fights were of common occurrence. 
In 1760, on the last day of bathing (10th April) the rival 
mobs of the Gosai and Bairagi sects had a long continued 
battle, in which the almost incredible number of 18,000 are 
said to have perished. In 1795, the sea-pilgrims slew 500 of 
the Gosais. From Hardwar the pilgrims often proceed to 
visit the Sivaite shrine at Kadernath and the temple of Badri- 
nath in British Garhwal, worshipping on their way at the 
various prayages, or sacred confluences of two rivers. The 
Hardwar meeting also possesses considerable mercantile im- 
portance, being one of the principal horse fairs in Upper 
India. Commodities of all kinds find a ready sale; great 
attention has been paid to the police and sanitary arrangements 
of these fairs, which has now been regulated as effectually as a 
large concourse permits. The Ganges Canal draws its supply 
of waters from a branch channel close to Hardwar between 
Maiapur and Kankhal. A considerable through trade from 
Dehra Dun passes through the town. The local business is 
almost entirely confined to supplying the wants of pilgrims. 
The height above sea-level is 1,024 feet. 

The town or bazaar of Hardwar proper is about three quarters 
of a mile in length. From the eastern bank of the river, under 
Chandi Pahar, the town, in connection with ,Maiapur and 
Kankal, can best be seen. At Karkari on the road to Dehra, 
the first object that strikes one’s attention is the Bhim Goda, 
a handsome little temple, partly built into the sandy face of the 
Siwaliks, A pice, or more, to the gostin Jeg will purchase 
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a flower to throw into the lap of Gangaji, and a circular spot 
of sandal wood paste on the forehead between the eyebrows. 
Stripes and more elaborate religious ornamentations of the fore- 
head cost more. All along the river-side to Hardwar properye 
caves are cut into the friable rocks, some ornamented with 
the semblances of temples, and some with no outward decora- 
tive art whatever. Herein the gosain lives and moves and has 
his being. At the Har-ki-Fairi, the entrance to the ghat is 
contracted, and no wonder that worshippers are crushed to 
death in the time of the me/a. Within the manda at the head 
of the steps a bell is constantly being agitated, occasionally 
supplemented by what we English would call a kettle-drum, 
beaten by a gosaiz, whose false hair, scanty raiment, and skin 
ornamented with ashes, proclaim his venerated profession. He 
waxes rich and grows plump on the alms of thousands of 
devout worshippers at the shrine of Vishnu or Siva, whichever 
it may be. Two fair-loohing lads are squatted on a platform at 
the holy gate, one relieving the monotony of his position by 
occasional attempts at playing on the flute, the other keeping 
time on a miserable little tom-tom ; the bell, the kettle-drum, | 
the flute, the tom-tom, and the general hubbub producing a 
frightful discord, too pronounced to be described, and too ago- 
nizing to be long endured by a delicately attuned ear. The 
goddess of noise, whatever her name be, reigns supreme, and; 
one is glad to escape down the bazaar to the more bland and‘ 
seductive solicitations of the bunniahs. The bazaar is a narrow: 
street, widening, however, as it proceeds southward. Most of 
the merchandise smacks of the evidences of a pilgrim city. 
Besidés the creature comforts of a¢fa, sugar, fruits, and tobacco, 
there were the multifarious variety of bottles in glass, in which 
the pilgrims carry the water of the holy Ganges to the utter- 
most limits of Hindustan: the circular ‘okris, or bamboo 
baskets, in which this precious freight is deposited, two of 
which are fastened to a pole, also of bamboo, and swung with 
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devoted care on the shoulders of almost every male pilgrim one 
met, either going to or returning from the Aart-ki-Pairi ; the 
money-changers, bureaux where you may, fora small piece of 
wsilver, buy quaint copper coins which are blunt parallelograms, 
the edges of which have been worn smooth by the friction of, 
probably, centuries; the flower vendors from whom the inter- 
minable lines of devotees procure floral offerings to throw on 
the rapidly flowing bosom of the sacred stream td .propitiate 
the great fertiliser Gangayi; the bead merchants with their 
multiplicity of necklaces in every form.of artistic ingenuity ; 
the sacred thread of the Brahmin ; the vendors of brass bells, 
cups and dijoutrie of every conceivable fashion and variety of 
workmanship ; one and all being intended as mementoes of a 
visit to the holy shrine. The monkeys are almost as numerous 
as the human population, and move about in the streets and on 
the house-tops with that audacity which is born of freedom and 
long immunity from danger. It is a mistake to consider that 
pilgrimages are made during the April me/a only. All the year 
round, the roads are lined with batches of pilgrims, mostly 
passing through wealthy Khankal and Maiapur. As they bend 
their footsteps homewards, the joy of having accomplished their 
gacred mission bursts forth in praises thus literally translated : 
‘© Henceforth no more pain, no more sickness ; all will be well 
an fature ; Gunguyi-ki-jai ; Mahadeo Bomm,” the last word 
being delivered with an emphasis which seems to be enjoyed 
with exquisite relish by the Hindu believer as he commences 
his weary return march, with the precious treasure of the holy . 
pans dangling from the bamboo slung across his shoulder. 
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CHAPTER X. 
RurkKI. 

Of course, those who have occasion to visit Rurki direct from 
the plains will find it most accessible from Saharanpur, from 
which place it is distant about 30 miles by the sacka road. 
Proceeding along the trunk road to a dak ghari stage, called 
Chatmalpur, 14 miles, about a mile short of Fathipur, the road 
to Rurki branches off towards the east. 

But for the tourist, who comes from the hills, the station is 
much more pleasantly approachable v4 the Eastern Dehra Dun 
and Hardwar, from which latter it is distant about 20 miles, 
along the banks of the Ganges Canal, Rurki being the head- 
quarters of the Canal department. 

The Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Company authorities are 
constructing a railway from Moradabad to Saharanpur 74 
Rurki, and also a branch to Hardwar. When complete, this 
line will divert a good deal of the traffic v¢ Ghaziabad from 
some convenient point, either through Alighar northwards, or 
from Benares, throughout the whole of the Oudh and Rohil- 
kund system. 

Turning back to the road from the hills to Hardwar wt4 
Dehra Dun, the way to Rurki will be found infinitely interesting 
and picturesque. The river Ganges, rising among the snows of 
Gangutri, and flowing within the interior of the Himalayas over 
a‘rocky bed, ahd between precipitous cliffs, leaves its mountain 
channel above Hardwar, and at that point breaks through the 
Siwalik hills as a pure rapid and plentiful stream flowing over a 
bed of great stones, and separating into several branches, one of 
which passes the Pairi-ghat, the most sacred of the bathing 
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places of the Hindus. The main branch turns off to the east- 
ward a little, and flowing past Kankhal, receives again imme- 
diately below that town the Pairi branch. It is through this 
latter channel that the supply for the canal is brought to a place, 
called Maiapur, where the regular excavation commences, and 
where a very extensive and complete series of works have been 
constructed for regulating the admission of water into the 
canal bed, and it is from Hardwar to Rurki, and the provision 
for passing the Solani river, close to Rurki, that the greatest 
engineering difficulties of the canal had to be encountered, and 
at a fabulous expense. At present, (March 1884), a huge dam 
is being made for the purpose of diverting the course of the 
stream during the construction of a new Regulator, the present 
one, which also forms the Maiapur bridge, being faulty, inas- 
much as it gets clogged by the solid debris which floats down the 
river. The new Regulator will remedy this defect, and, just 
now, a small army of laborers are busily engaged on the work. 
From Maiapur, the traveller will find excellent walking, 
riding, or driving, on the banks of the canal. All along the route, 
there are to be noticed marvellous examples of engineering 
science. About two miles from Maiapur is the Khankal bridge, 
and a mile and-a-half further on, the Jawalapur bridge. Near 
the five mile stone is the Rampur super-passage and falls, and 
here the Rani Rao runs over the canal. From this point the 
road leaves the main canal and skirts a boat channel, which 
again flows into the canal at the Putri super-passage, just short of 
the ten-mile stone, after passing the Putri Rao, which also runs 
above the canal. By keeping to the boat channel we miss the 
Bahadurabad and Selimpur falls. We next come upon import- 
ant works at Dhanauri bridge. At the Dhanduri bridge the 
canal receives the water of the Ratmu Rao, the excess of 
water, during the rains, being let off by opening gates 
under a side dam across the Rao. About 300 or 400 yards 
beyond is the Dhanauri Regulator. Beyond, a little past 
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the 14-mile stone, is the bridge which passes traffic into Piran 
Kalia and the Pir-ke-makhan, a sacred place where a large 
Mahomedan mela is held every year. The crowning difficulty 
had to be surmounted by running the canal water over the 
Solani river and valley by means of a leviathan aqueduct for 
some three miles into Rurki, which aquedyct will stand as a 
monument of the engineering skill of the designer. Each end 
of the aqueduct is marked by the effigies of two Brobdignagian 
Lions. The writer has no desire to write disrespectfully of the 
British Lion, in any shape or form. At the same time, he 
would not like to risk his reputation, as an art critic, by stating 
that the lions, which keep watch and ward at each end of the 
Rurki aqueduct, are equal to those which crouch at the base of 
the Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square, nor will he incur 
the responsibility of proclaiming them to be wonderful examples 
of high art. If colossal proportions constituted the soul of art, 
the writer would be prepared to back the Rurki lions against 
the world. On approaching near them, one is almost appalled 
by their amazing prominence, and one is almost possessed by the 
fear created by the idea, that they might, like Galatea, descend 
from their pedestals and become an inconvenient reality. What- 
ever may be said of the Rurk: lions, they form most impressive 
ornaments of one of the grandest pieces of engineering ever 
accomplished in this or any other country. 

But little has been written about Rurki, the Imperial Gazet- 
teer being exceedingly meagre in detail, and strikingly marked 
in the poverty of its information. ‘‘ A short account of the 
Ganges Canal, with a description of some of the principal 
works,” published in pamphlet form, and printed at the 
Thomason Cellege Press at Rurki, supplies a good deal of use- 
ful information. This is a pamphlet, however, which is not 
likely to have had an extensive circulation, except among engi- 
neers and people interested in the Ganges Canal, and the writer 
makes no apology for hereunder making ample use of it. 
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Having taken the reader te Rurki, by whichever route the cir- 
cumstances of his necessities or choice may dictate, the writer 
will give such information about Rurki itself as his researches 
enable him as well as from the experiences of a hasty personal 
visit, during which he received much information and kind 
attention from Mr. G. T. Sparke, of the Thomason College. 

Rurki gives its name to the 7asi/ in which it is situated, in 
the Saharanpur district, N.W.P., at the foot of the Siwalik 
hills, along the western bank of the Ganges, and which Zashi? is 
watered by the Ganges Canal, and, in area, is 789 square 
miles, of which, probably, about half is under cultivation. The 
exact statistical returns of the most recent dates, both of the 
Jashi/ and Rurki itself, have not, owing to difficulties, been 
obtained, but in round numbers the population of the Zashé/ 
may be taken at 250,000; the land-revenue at Rs. 30,000; 
total Government revenue Rs. 33,000 ; rental paid by cultivators, 
ahkout Rs. 46,000. Rurki station itself is in latitude 29° 52’ 25” 
N., longitude 77° 55’ 40” E. For the abovementioned reason 
the exact population, as shown by the most recent census, cannot 
be given here but in 1872 it is set down at 10,778, consisting 
of 6,925 Hindus, 3,551 Muhammadans, and 302 Christians. The 
station stands on an elevated ridge, overlooking the bed of the 
Solani river. Before the commencement of the Ganges Canal 
works, it was a mere mud built village on the banks of the So- 
lani, but is now a flourishing town with broad metalled roadways, 
meeting at right angles, and lined with excellent shops. The 
Ganges Canal passes eastward of the town, between raised em- 
bankments. The Canal has been so great a success that it has 
been raised two feet in supply since it was, opened, 

Rurki is now very healthy, and possesses the advantage of 
being near the hills, and in clear weather a fine view of the 
shows may be obtained. It is a desirable location for pensioners, 
who do not care to reside in the hills. There are a few things 
worthy of a moment's notice in passing, The great massof @ 
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building occupying the highland on the right of the Canal, and 
even stretching down nearly to the level of the valley of the 
Solani, are the Rurki Workshops, or, as they might, more pro- 
perly, from their magnitude and the nature of their contents be 
called, the Factory. The high chimneys, rising above the 
enclosure and pouring out volumes of dense smoke, indicate 
the nature of the power by which movement is given to the 
machinery within. A steam engine is constantly at work, 
driving saw mills, planing machines, punching machines and 
lathes, and such other pieces of mechanism as are required for 
the varied demands of the works. Suites of rooms are filled 
as with a forest of shafts and bands, and during working hours, 
the presiding spirit is one of active energy and sustained effort, 
Outside the machine shops, but within the workshop walls, the 
busy groups of blacksmiths and carpenters carry on their tasks ; 
numerous forges are blazing, and the din of many hammers is 
heard, while the quieter work in wood goes on with equal, 
though less noisy, vigour. The front building with its clock 
and tower and sonorous bell is the Model Room, where some 
beautiful pieces of intricate and delicate work may be examined, 
in steam, pile-engines, iron roofs, bridges, &c., as proofs of the 
intelligent dexterity at which the Rurki workmen have arrived. 
On the lower levels, buildings for an iron-foundry, a mathe- 
‘ matical instrument shop, store and show rooms, are complete, 
and the factory is competent to supply many most important 
wants both for the public service and the general community. 
One grand object which Government has had in view in 
organising this establishment, is that it should act as a school of 
industry for the native workmen, in whom we have an educa- 
tional materjal to work with, at once plastic, impressionable, 
industrious, and skilful in manual labour, When such a ma- 
terial ig moulded by minds highly trained and acting apon it 
with combined kindliness, patience and vigour, the results 
already sttained prove how much more is yet to be done. There’ 
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are old habits and old prepossessions, old methods and old 
theans to be contended with, but these have in some measuré¢ | 
even now melted away bengath the influence of European 
science, wisely and considerately displayed, and it is difficult to 
over-estimate the extent to which such progress may be stimu‘ 
lated hereafter. ) 

Such is the machinery at work for the improvement of the 
working artisan. On the opposite side of the station, and 
occupying the crest of a gentle eminence, there rises another masé 
of buildings designed in excellent architectural taste, and im- 
posing in its extent and general effect. This is the new 
** Thomason College of Civil Engineering.” Within its walls 
are being educated various classes of public servants to whose 
efficiency high mental training is essential. Commissioned 
officers and soldiers, pupils of the European seminaries, of the 
Government Colleges and of the humble village schools, 
are’ all gathered together, and each class is receiving 
the instruction suited to its future destination. There are a 
library, a museum, an observatory, a printing press department, 
copper-engraving, wood-cutting, and lithography, and the 
educational machinery of the college is as complete as that 
of similar establishments in Europe. The Thomason Civil 
Engineering College has a variety of classes. There are the 
‘Engineer classes :—(European and Native), Upper subordinate 
class—Second Grade ; upper subordinate class—Third Grade‘: 
Lower subordinate class—civil. Circulars containing full 
information of the qualifications necessary for entering the 
‘College, the formalities to be observed, and every detail regard- 
ing subjects of study, examinations, and accomnodation, may 
‘be obtained on application to the Principal of the College, 
‘Lieut.-Col. A. M. Brandreth, R.E. 

' ‘There are also a church, dispensary, police-station, past 
‘office, tahsiis, mission school of Sgciety for the Pepeentoe st 
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* Rarki, too, is a military cantonment. Itis at present garri- 
soned by the Suffolk Regiment (formerly Ist Batt., r2th Foot) 
' with a wing at Delhi. Rurki 1s also the head-quarters of thé 
Corps of Bengal Sappers and Miners, the 1st and 2nd com- 
panies only being at present at Rurki. The 3rd and 8th com- 
panies are at Peshawur, the 6th at Rawal Pindi, and the 4th, 
sth, 7th, 9th and roth being in the Bolan Pass. Of course, 
it is a native regiment, and is commanded by Lieut.-Col., 
E. T. Thackeray, R.E., V.C. There are nine staff officers, one 
medical officer, twenty-four attached officers, to all the different 
companies at all stations, where there are detachments. The 
establishment given in the Bengal Army List runs as follows :~ - 
—10 Companies, vz :—1 Depdt—1 Field Telegraph—2 Pon- 
toon—and 6 General Service Companies—Commandant—2nd- 
in-Command and Adjutant—Superintendent of Park and Field 
Train — Interpreter and Quartermaster — Superintendent of 
Instriction— Instructor of Army Signalling and Telegraphy— 
4 Doing Duty Officers—1 Medical Officer—1 Serjeant Major= 
1 Quartermaster Sergeant — Ist Class Sergeant Assistant Instructor 
of Military Engineering—Ist Class Sergeant Assistant Instructor 
in Army Signalling and 7Telegraphy—2o Sergeants—20 Corpo- 
rals—20 Second Corporals—2 Hospital Assistants—10 Subadars 
10 Jemadars—4o Havildars—80 Naicks—2o0 Buglers~and 
1,000 Privates, making a total of 1,160 Natives of all ranks, 
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. CHAPTER XI. 


DEHRA DuN. 

« The main information regarding this most interesting valley 
is contained in the ‘‘ Historical and Statistical Memoir of the 
Doon” by Mr. G. R. C. Williams, B.A., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and printed at the Thomason Civil Engineering Press at 
Rurki, in 1874. The work displays wonderful industry, espe- 
cially under difficulties which the author explains in his preface. 
The work, however, is exceedingly popular among all who 
take any interest in the Dehra Dun. A book so exhaustive 
in the treatment of its subject comprising ‘‘ descriptive and 
general,” ‘‘ historical,” and ‘statistical and miscellaneous,” 
occupying 332 pages of royal octavo size, with appendices of 
107 pages more, required a good deal of ‘‘ boiling down” in 
accomplishing the object of a comparatively small guide book 
like the present one. Dr. W. W. Hunter, to whom the writer 
is indebted for having, in Calcutta, courteously placed the general 
*“Imperial Gazetteer”? at his service, told the writer, that the 
Gagetteer’s account of the Dehra Dun was compiled from Mr. 
Williams’ book published in 1874. That being so, the statistical 
account of the valley is mainly derived from the ‘* Gazetteer,” 
figures being brought down to the latest possible date. As the 
‘“ Gagetteer” ‘boiled down” the ‘‘ Memoir” of Dehra Dun, 
a book of 332 pages royal octavo, with 107 pages of appendices 
in small type, so the present writer puts the ‘* Gazetteer ” through 
the literary smelting pot with the one hand, and expands his 
information with the other, amplifying and condensing wherever 
it may be desirable. A very large proportion of the mattédr 
is purely original and derived from personal experience, 
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Dehra Dun is a British District in the Lieutenant-Goveraor- 
ship of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 29° 57’ 
and 30° 59’ lat., and between 77° '37’ 15” and 78° 22’ 45” 
E, long., with an area of 1,021 square miles, and a population 
(1872) of 116,945 persons. Later statistics on the subject of 
the population will be given hereafter. Dehra Dun forms the 
Northern District of the Mirath (Meerut) Division. It is 
bounded on the north by Independent Garhwal, on the west by’ ' 
Sirmur and Amballa (Umballa) District, on the south by Saha- 
ranpur, and on the east by British and Independent Garhwal. 
The administrative head-quarters are at the town of Dehra. 

As to its physical aspects the district of Dehra Dun consists 
of two distinct portions—the double valley of Dehra Proper, 
and the outlying mountain tract of Jaunsar Bawar. It projects 
northward from the alluvial uplands of the Doab, like an 
irregular triangle, toward the sources of the Jumna (Jamuna) 
and the main range of the Himalayas. To the south, the 
Siwalik hills, a mass of Himalayan dedris, shut off the District 
from the level and fertile plain below. Between these hills and 
the great mountain chain, whose farthest outliers they form, 
lie the two valleys known as the Eastern and Western Duns ; 
the former sloping down toward the stream of the Ganges, 
whilé the latter descends by wooded undulations to the bed 
of its principal confluent, the Jumna (Jamuna). The scenery 
of these mountain-dales can hardly be surpassed for picturesque 
beauty even among the lovely slopes of the massive chain to 
which they belong. The perennial streams nourish a fish 
and luxuriant vegetation. Whilst the romantic hills to the 
south, and the #erner mountains on the north, give an exquisite 
varidtys to theflandscape. A connecting ridge, which runs 
from north to south between the two systems, forms the water- 
shed of the great rivers, and divides the Eastern from the 
Western Dun. The Ganges, passing between this distgict and 
Garhwal, pours rapidly over beds of boulder, through several 
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chafnels, encircling jungle-clad islets, and debouthes at length 
upon the plains at Hardwar. The Jamna sweeps round the 
whole south-western boundary, and, reaches the level upland 
near Badshah Mahal, in the Saharanpur District, an ancient 
hunting seat of the Delhi Emperors. Their tributaries have 
little importance, except for artificial irrigation. When the 
district first passed under British rule, remains of ancient dams, 
tanks, and canals studded its surface; but these* ‘works had 
fallen completely out of use during the anarchic period of 
Sikh and Gurkhaincursions. Dun channels, or the construc- 
tion of others, and a number of diminutive but valuable irriga- 
tion canals now traverse both valleys in every direction, spread- 
ing cultivation over all available portions of their rugged sur- 
face. North of the Dun Proper, the massive block of moun- 
tains known as Jaunsar Bawar fills in the space between the 
valleys of the Tons on the west and the Jamna on the east and 
south. The Jatter river, bending sharply westward from the 
Garhwal boundary, divides this northern tract from the Dun, 
and unites with its tributary the Tons near the Sirmur frontier. 
Jaunsar Bawar consists of-a confused mass of rocks, evidently 
upheaved by volcanic action. Forests of deodar, oak, and fir 
still clothe large spaces on the hill-sides ; but cultivation can 
only be carried on by means of terraces cut along the moun” 
tain slopes, and artificially irrigated by dams upon the numerous 
minor streams. The wild elephaut ranges over the Siwalik 
chain ; while tigers, leopards, sloth, bears, spotted or other 
de, and monkeys abound in the remoter jungles. 

The history of the Dehra Dun, the earlier part of which 
rests on the uncertain basis of mere tradition, t¢ils us that in 
the earliest ages of Hindu legend, Dehra Dun dormed part of 
the mythical region known as Kedarkund, the abode of 
the great God Siva, whose sovereignty is still com- 
memorated in the name of the Siwalik hills, Many generations 
latex, according to the most ancigat myths of the Aryan settlers, . 
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" the valley became bound up with the two great epics of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. Hither came Rama and his 
brother to do penance for the death of the Brahman demon- 
king Ravana; and here sojourned the five Pandava brethren, 
on their way to the inner recesses of the snowy range, where 
they finally immolated themselves upon the sacred peak of 
Maha Panth. Another memorable legend connects the origin 
of the little river Suswa with the prayers of 60,000 pigmy 
Brahmans, whom Indra, the rain-god, had laughed to scorn 
when he saw them vainly endeavouring to cross the vast lake 
formed by a cow’s footprint filled with water. The indignant 
pigmies set to work, by means of penance and mortifications, 
to create a second Indra, who should supersede the reigning 
god ; and when their sweat had collected into the existing 
river, the irreverent deity, alarmed at the surprising effect of 
their devotions, appeased their wrath through the good offices 
of Brahma. Traditions of a snake, Bamun, who became lord 
of the Dun on the summit of the Nagsidh Hill seem to point 
towards a period of Naga supremacy. The famous Kalsi 
stone, near Haripur, on the right bank of the Jamna, inscribed 
with an edict of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka, may mark 
the ancient boundary between India and the Chinese Empire. 
It consists of a large quartz boulder, standing on a ledge 
which overhangs, or did once overhang, the river, and is 
covered with the figure of an elephant, besides an inscription 
in the ordinary character of the period. Hionen Theang 
‘does not mention any cities which can be identified as 
lying within the present district ; and tradition asserts that it 
remained wie inhabitants until the 11th century, when a 
passing caravan of Banjafas, struck with the beauty of the 
country, permanently settled on the spot. Authentic history, 
however, knows nothing of Dehra Dun till the 17th century, 
when it formed a portion of the Garhwal Kingdom, The town 
of Dehra owes its origin to the heretical Sikh Guru, Sonat, 
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a Hindu Anti-Pope, who was driven from the Punjab and the 
Sikh apostolate by doubts as to the legitimacy of his birth, and 
obtained recommendations from the Emperor Aurangzeb to the 
Rajah of Garhwal. His presence in the Dun shortly attracted 
numerous devotees, and the village of Gurudwara, or Dehra, 
grew up around the saint’s abode. Raja Fateh Shah endowed 
his temple, a curious building of Muhammadan architecture, 
with the revenue of three estates. The Guru possessed the 
singular and miraculous power of dying-at-will, and returning 
to life after a concerted interval ; but on one occasion, having 
mistaken his reckoning, he never revived, and the bed on 
which he died still forms a particular object of reverence to 
the devout worshippers at his cenotaph. Monuments of earlier 
date, erected by one Rani Karnavati, still exist at Nawada. 
Fateh Shah died soon after the arrival of Rant Rai, and 
was succeeded (1699) by his infant grandson, Partab Shah, 
whose reign extended over the greater part of acentury. But 
the flourishing condition of his domain soon attracted the 
attention of Najib Daula, Governor of Saharanpur, who crossed 
the Siwaliks, with a Rohilla army, in 1757, and occupied the 
Dun without serious opposition. Under Najib Khan’s bene- 
volent and enlightened administration, the District rose to an 
unexampled degree of wealth and prosperity. Canals and wells 
irrigated the mountain sides; Muhammadan colonists brought 
capital to develop the latent resources of the soil, and mangoe 
topes, still standing amid apparently primeval forests, bear wit- 
ness even now to the flourishing agriculture of this happy 
period. But Najib’s death in 1770.put an end to the sudden 
prosperity of the Dun. Henceforth a perpetualf inundation of 
Rajputs, Gujars, Sikhs, and Gurkhas swept over the valley, till 
the once fertile garden degenerated again into a barren waste. 
Four Rajas followed one another on the throne; but the real 
masters were the turbulent tribes on every side, who levied e 
cotistant blackmail from the unfortunate cultivators, Mean. ¢ 
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while, the Gurkhas, a race of mixed Nepali origin, were advanc- 
ing westward, and reached at last the territories of Garhwal. In 
1803, Raja Parduman Shah fled before them from Srinagar into 
the Dun, and thence to Saharanpur, while the savage Gurkha 
host overran the whole valley unopposed. Their occupation of 
Dehra Dun coincided in time with the British entry into Saharan- 
pur, and the great earthquake of 1803 proved the miraculous 
harbinger of either event. The Gurkhas ruled their new 
acquisition with a rod of iron, so that the District threatened 
to become an absolute desert. The few remaining inhabitants 


. emigrated elsewhere, and cultivation began rapidly to disappear. 


Under the severe fiscal arrangements of the Gurkha Govefnors, 
slavery increased with frightful rapidity, every defaulter being 
condemned to life-long bondage, and slaves being far cheaper 
in the market than horses or camels. From this unhappy condi- 
tion, the advent of British rule rescued the feeble and degraded 
people. The constant aggressions of the Gurkhas against our’ 
frontier compelled the Government to declare war in Novem: 
ber 1814. Dehra was immediately occupied, while our forces 
laid siege to the strong hill fortress of Kalanga, which fell after 
a gallant defence, with great loss to the besieging party. There 
were two unsuccessful assaults, in the first of which (31st 
October, 1814) Gillespie and four other officers were killed, 
together with 27 non-commissioned officers and men. Officers 
wounded 15, and 213 non-commissioned and men. After nearly 
a month’s unexplainable delay, the Kalanga Fort wasagain storm- 
ed, the attack being led by Major Ingleby of the 53rd, whose 
men would not, as in the former assault, fight ; no one fled; but 
none went forvgard ; they stood to be slaughtered.” <A second 
repulse was svStained, and Captain Campbell, and three other 
officers, and thirty-three non-commissioned officers and men. 
There were wounded seven officers, and 636 men wounded or 
missing. Three days after, however, after a well sustained 


bombardment, the survivors of the garrison, reduced to about 
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. 70, evacuated the fort, by cutting their way through the be> 
siegers’ lines. The want of water from the spring, nala pani, 
which still supplies Dehra with sweet water, had much to 
do with the evacuation of the place. The remnant of its 
brave garrison entered the service of Ranjit Singh, and after- 
wards died to a man in battle with the Afghans. A Resolu- 
tion of Government, dated 17th November 1815, ordered 
the annexation of our new possession to Saharahpur; while 
the Gurkhas, by a treaty drawn up in the succeeding month, 
formally ceded the country to our authorities. The organi- 
tation on a British model proceeded rapidly; and in spite 
of an ineffectual rising of the disaffected Gujars and other 
predatory classes, led by a bandit, named Kalwa, in 1824, peace 
was never again seriously disturbed. Under the energy and 
perseverance of its first English officials, the Dun rapidly re- 
covered its prosperity. Roads and canals were constructed, 
‘cultivation spread over the waste lands, and the people them- 
selves, awaking from their previous apathy, began to acquire 
habits of industry and self-reliance. Jaunsar Bawar, historically 
an integral portion of Sirmur, had been conquered in the 
same campaign as the Dun; but was at first erected into a 
separate charge, under a Commissioner subordinate to the 
Resident at Delhi. In 1829, however, it was incorporated 
with the present District, of which it has ever since formed a 
part. The events of 1857 produced little effect in this remote 
dependency ; cut off by the Siwaliks from direct contact with 
the centres of disaffection in the Doab or the Delhi Division, 
and though a party of Jalandhar insurgents, 600 strong, crossed 
the Jamna into Dehra Dun, they traversed the district without 
stopping, and never came into collision with\the pursuing 
troops. 

As to the population of the Dehra Dun District, it is prohable 
that the number of the inhabitants has more than trebled since 
‘the introduction of British mule. The first regular cenaus, 
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however, took place as lately as 1865, and it returned a total 
population of 102,181. In 1872, the numbers had risen to 
116,945, showing an increase of 14,114 persons, 13°7 per 
cent. The latter enumeration extended over an area of 1,060 
square miles, of which only 138 were cultivated. The popula- 
tion of 116,945 persons was distributed among 965 villages or 
townships, inhabiting an aggregate of 24,757 houses. These 
figures yield the following averages :—Persons per square mile, 
114; villages or townships per square mile, 0°9; houses per 
square mile, 24; persons per village, 121; persons per house, 
4°6. Classified according to sex there were, exclusive of Non- 
Asiatics—males, 68,044; females, 47,667 ; proportion of males, 
§8°8 per cent. The disparity between the sexes may be pro- 
bably attributed to the number of recent immigrants, amongst 
whom men naturally predominate. Classified according to age, 
there were, with the like omission,under 12 years, males, 17,829; 
females, 17,516; total, 33,745, or 34'23 percent. The total 
population of the Dehra Dun, according to the census of 188r, 
long ‘since Mr. Williams’ Book, or the Imperial Gazetteer, 
concerning this district, appeared, was forthe Dun Proper, 98,953; 
Jaunsar Bawar, 45,117; total, 144,070. This census showed a 
marked improvement, if the principle in Political Economy that 
population is the wealth of a country is accepted. Classified 
according to sex there were, in 1881, exclusive of Non-Asiatics, 
males, 83,279 ; females, 59,500. According to age, there were, 
with like omissions, under 12 years, males, 26,250; females, 
22,727; total, 48,977. As regards the religious distinctions of 
the people, the Hindoos numbered, in 1872, 102,814, or 
89°3 per cent; while the Muhammadans were returned at 
¥2,420, or 10°’ per cent. The District also contained a resident 
European population of 1,061, besides 190 of mixed race and 
460 native Christians. 

In 1881, the returns show improved figures in religious ,dig- 
tinctions, o7s., Hindus, 1,25,223; Mulammadans, 16,527 $ mixed . 
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race, 295; Europeans, 1,291; and native Christians, 734— 
total, 144,070. The leading castes comprised in 1872, the 
Brahmans (10,279) and Rajputs (33,125), each of which has 
two broad subdivisions into the mountain and the lowland 
clans. The latter segard themselves as vastly superior to their 
hill brethren, and lose caste by intermarriage with them. The 
highland Brahmans will eat any kind of meat except beef. 
The Gujar immigrants, plunderers of the last century, still retain 
several villages. Among the lower castes, the Mehras and Dhums 
possess the greatest interest, as being the probable representa- 
tives of the aborigines before the tide of Aryan immigration 
had set in. The Mehras inhabit the remote portions of the 
Eastern Dun, inferior both in physique and intelligence, and 
timidly averse to intercourse with strangers. The Dhums have 
dingy black skins and woolly hair; they form the servile class, 
only just emancipated from actual slavery under British rule, 
and still retaining many traces of their ancient status. Most 
of the Mahammadans are mere chance visitors from the plains. 
They have secured few proselytes, except among the wretched 
Dhums, and even these prefer Christianity to Islam. The 
district contained only one town in 1872, whose population 
exceeded 5,000, namely, DENRA, with 7,316 inhabitants. The 
sanitariums of MASUR! (MussooRIE) and LANDAUR, now united 
into a single town, contain a large number of permanent resi- 
dents, and attract many visitors from the plains during the hot 
season. KALsi, the ancient mart of Jaunsar Bawar, has now 
sunk to the position of a country village; while the cantonment 
of CHAKRATA, high among the mountains, has succeeded to 
local importance as the modern capital of the tract. The 
language in ordinary use consists of a very colrupt dialect of 
Hindi. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, out of a total area of 1,160 
square miles, only 138 were cultivated in 1872. Tillage is 
chiefly confined to the valleys, or to terraces on the mountaja 
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slopes, artificially irrigated by dams and canals. The agricultural 
year follows the same seasons as those which prevail in the Doab. 
The kharif, or autumn harvest, consists chiefly of rice, the inferior 
kinds of which can be grown in land entirely dependent on the 
rainfall for its watersupply. Joar, til, and sugarcane form 
supplementary autumn crops. The rad, or spring harvest, falls 
far short of the karifin quantity. Its staples comprise wheat 
and barley, with very few inferior grains. The District produces 
no surplus for exportation, and since the hilk stations of Masurj 
and Chakrata have risen into importance, a considerable amount 
of food stuff is annually imported for their supply. On the 
other hand, Dehra Dun now raises tea and rice for exportation 
to the plains, while timber and other forest produce turn the 
balance of trade in its favor. Government has endeavoured to 
promote the reclamation of the waste lands which abound in all 
parts of the District, by means of grants to European capitalists, 
but hitherto little success has attended these enterprises. The 
various agricultural staples cover the following estimated areas: 
—Wheat, 12,890 acres ; barley, 5,228 acres ; rice, 13,743 acres $ 
mandwa, 6,412 acres. The average outturn of wheat per acre 
may be set down at I1 cwts., valued at £1 55.3; and that 
of barley at 15 cwts., valued at £1 15. Nearly one-fourth of 
the land is held by tenants with rights of occupancy. In the 
Dun Proper, the peasantry have not yet extricated themselves 
from a condition of indebtedness to the village banker ; but in 
Jaunsar Bawar, they occupy a comparatively enviable position, 
free from debt, and usually cultivating their own little farms 
themselves. On the tea plantations, labour obtains excellent 
wages, which prove quite sufficient to attract Afghans and other 
foreigners into”competition with natives of the Dun. In 1872, 
ordinary field labourers received 3d. per diem, Famine has 
never occurred within the historical period ; and it is believed 
that, among a people so favourably situated as regards the 
demand for labour, its future occurrence may be considered ia 
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very remote contingency. The average prices of food stuffs for 
the ten years, ending 1870, ruled as follows :—Common rice, 12 
seers per rupec, or gs. 4d. per cwt. 5 best rice, 9 seers per rupee, 
or 125. §d. per cwt.; wheat, 17 scers per rupec, or 6s. 7d. per 
cwt.; barley, 2§ seers per rupee, or 4s. Od. per cwt. 

In relation to commerce and trade, the traffic of Dehra Dun 
has two main channels, leading from their valley to the plains 
and to the Julls, respectively. The ,exports towards the low 
lands include timber, bamboo, lyme, charcoal, rece, and above 
all tea. The total annual value of the latter article raised with- 
inthe District is estimated at £20,000. Some of it has even 
found its way, through Afghanistan, to the Russian army in 
Central Asia. Inicturn, the Dun imports from the plams hard- 
ware, cotton, cloth, blankets, salt, sugar, grain, tobacco, fruits 
and spiees. AM these articles pass on also to the hills ;) while 
the return trade consists of mice, ginger, turmeric, red pepper, 
honey, war, jac. gum, resin, and other forest produce. No 
manufacturers of more than local mportanee exist. The mode 
of carmage is confined to bullock carts, and the carrying trade 
remains clicfly a the hands of Banjaras. The District has 
only one biidged and metalled road. from Asarun to Raypur, 
along which gocs the trathe from the plains through the Mohan 
Pass, pierced by a causeway, seven mules long, Fair second 
Class roads conneet the other centres of populations with the 
principal passes of the Himalayas or the Siwahhs, The hill 
stations, however, can only be reached by means of horse 
paths. 

The adnumstration of the Dehra Dun District compnses 
three covenanted officers, the chief of whom bears the title of 
Superintendent, with the powers of Magistrate and Col- 
lector, There as also an Assistant Superintendent, and a 
Sub-Judge, who is also the Small Cause Court Judge. The 
total revenue raised in Dehra Dun during the financial year 


1874-75 was returned at £6,308, of which sum £5,797 was 
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due to the land-tax. The number of policemen of all kinds 
in the same year amounted to 279, being at the rate of one 
constable to every 3°6 square miles of area and every 419 
persons. The District Jail at Dehra Dun contained a daily 
average of 304 inmates in 1875, of whom 297 were male, and 
7 female. In education the Distict sull remains very back- 
ward. In 1875-76, the number of schools was returned at 32, 
with an aggregate roll of 7,196 pupils, giving an average of ene 
school to every 34°37 square mules, and 102 scholars per thou- 
sand of the populauon, The America Mission at Dehra, ¢stab- 
hished in 1853, has taken a deep interest mm cducational matters, 
and maintains a female school and guids’? orphanage. Tor fiscal 
and administrative purposes, the Distuct is subdivided into two 
fahsils and three parganas, Municipalities have been established 
at Dehra and Masun. In 1875-76 then joint revenue amounted 
t0 £3542; from taxes, £2,062, or 2s. ad. per head of the 
population (19,445) within municipal tamats, During the season, 
however, the visitors who flock to Masurt greatly disturb 
the apparent meadence of taxation, The latest returns of 
income and expenditure of the Masuri mumcpalty have been 
given under the proper head. 

Eatremes of heat and cold are unknown in the Dehra Dun. 
The proanmity of the Pfimalayas cools the atmosphere. Not 
like Bengal, the warm blasts from the plains do not reach so 
far among the mountain valleys, while the heavy summer 
monsoons bring abundant showers, and even in May or June 
occasional rainfall refreshes the country. The temperature 
generally fluctuates between 37° and ror, but at the sanitarium 
of Masur, 6,000 feet above sea-level, the thermometer has a 
range from 27” to 80°, Earthquakes occasionally occur, but 
seldom cause serious damage. The total number of deaths 
recorded in the District in 1875 amounted to 2,786, being at 
the rate of 23°82 per 1000 of the population. During the 
same year, the Government Charitable Dispensary at Dehra 
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gave relief to 19,676 outdoor, and 649 indoor, patients. This 
rate should be considered in connection with the fact that many 
sick persons go up to Masur with disease and death staring 
them in the face. 

The want of an Asylun for the lepers going about begging in 
the streets of Dehra and Masur: had been long felt. A’ pro- 
posal was accordingly made by Mr. HH. G. Ross for its estab- 
hshment in the year 1872, and representation was subsequently 
made to Government fora grant-in-aid, strongly supported by 
the Commussioner of Meerut Division and the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals and Dispensanes, N. Wo P., but Government 
refused to entertain the proposal, Dr MacLaren, Civil-Surgeon 
of Dehra, however, succecded an collecting by private sub- 
scriptions a sum of money sufficieat to build a house on a small 
scale for the accommodation of the Icpers, and to provide, 
though scantily, for their general wants. 

The Institution was opencd in i879, and was— continued 
under Dro MacLaren’s management, supported sei ly by 
private and muainipal contrition, The fact that, at the end 
of 1882, the Financial Report discovered a balance in’ favor 
of the Insutution of Rs. 23,110-8 FO Shows the present position 
of the Insutution. Et should be mentioned that, on the cash 
account for 1883, there is a debit for a Government grant of 
Rs. 1,500 for ISS3 84, which shows that) Government have 
recognized the value of such a chauty.,  Vhe balance in favor of 
the Institution in chosing the accounts for 1853 was found to 
be Rs, 24,712-11-6, aud the general economy and management 
of the Asylum has improved. Dh. MacLaren, the manspring 
of the establishment, is lost to it, on account Qf his furlough 
for a time; his successor will please all if he maintains an 
institution which obscures fiom view those sichening sights to 
which residents of the Inlls north of Dehra, and Dehra itself, 
were painfully afflicted. 

The Asylum is situated outside the town of Dehra, about 
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a mile south of the cemetery. The building is a sacha-paka 
one, and is divided into two symmetrical parts, cach having 
five wards for the sefarate accommodation of the males and 
the females. The average population since the opening of the 
Asylum has been: men, 433 women, 21 ;and children, 7. But 
the mode of making up the average figures for 1883 does not 
give the general everage from May 1879. For 1883 the aver- 
age was: male, 39°1O3; female, 19 54. Averages, however, are 
of small consequence im the face of the fact that the Asylum 
removes a source of annoyance to travellers, which was most 
objectionable, and, at timics, simply disgusting to dehicate 
susceptibilities, The sexes are kept cistinetly apart, and only 
a single birth has occurred in the Asylum, 

DEHRA.—As to the town of Dehra atsdlf, the urban popula- 
tion has generally been ina backward condition, but the town 
itself probably contributes over 8,000 souls. Dehra town 1s 
situated an dat. j3o% 18% 58”, lone 78) 4! 27%, at an clevation of 
more than 2,300 fect above the level of the sea on the road 
from the phuns to the hills, and, beme the capital, distinguishes 
this tract as Dchra Dun, the Valley of Delia, As before men- 
tioned, the foundation of Dehra town is conmonly ascribed to 
Guru Ram Ra. Eis temple is the only edifice in the place 
with any pretensions to architectural beauty. In the native city, 
which hes south of the Luropean station, there are, besides a 
first class police station, a fasAc/7, a small yal, a fasAe/s school, 
and a Government school for girls, both thinly attended. The 
American Mission almost wholly monopolizes the educational 
work of the district. The station contains a fixed Anglo- 
Indian population of about 400 persons, being one of the largest 
in the North-West Provinces. Many settle down in the dis- 
trict, spending the worse period of the year at Masuri or Landaur, 
To the west of it are the cantonments of the 2nd Gurkha Rifles, 
or Sirmur Battalion. In the hot months and during the rains, 
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it is the head-quarters of the Viceroy’s bodyguard. The 
Viceroy’s private stud also avoids the heat of the plains by 
leading an easy hfe at Dehra, some members of the turf also find 
accommodation for their horses, there being several training 
stables. A Church (St. Thomas) exists on the Rajpur road in the 
European quarter, and im the cold months 15 well filled for divine 
service, and forms a great convenience to the residents who are 
members of the Anglican persuasion, in addition to Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian places of worship, the former in con- 
nection with the Masia convent, the Jatter with the American 
Mission. The Dispensary, a most deserving charitable institu- 
tion, reheves about mine to ten thousand annually. Dehra 
has a mumespalty which has done but ttle good, except to 
name the roads, which isa great) boon to strangers. It as_ the 
head-quarters of the great) Trngonometncal Survey, as also of 
the administrative dustuict staff The station itselfas one of 
no small umportance, and itis certainly the prettiest, and perhaps 
the healthiest in these provinces Ttas celebrated for its gardens, 
and especially for ats roses. Phere as a splendid) race-course 
there, and fromats proximity to the hills, Dehra as a most enjoy- 
able place to vein, and while many Dchrates go to Masur in 
the hot months, there are more who temam behind : the climate, 
except occasionally in rare cases, by no means trying or uncom- 
fortable, (Retuaed nulitary ofeers and Government pensioners 
find an cnygoyable home there, while the whole of the hill 
scenery, on every side, is sumply charming, 

THe Easreksn DuN.-—The culuvauon of tlus line of country 
from Dehra to THlardwai, a distance of some 31 miles, is far 
inferior to that of the Western Dun, dense jungle or long 
grass rising at some places ten or fifteen feet high,  Itas ex- 
tremely malarious m the autumnal months, so much so, that a 
single night in September would be very risky to any European, 
and probably result in jungle fever. Up toa few years ago, it 
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was a first-fate shooting country, being full of sambhar, chital, 
and parah, with a fair sprinkling of tigers and leopards ; but it 
has been so much shot over during the last few years, that game 
is now getting very scarce. Itas a thousand pities something 
was not done twenty years ago in the way of preserving game. 
Instead of this, we had a forest officer who used to boast of 
having hilled Ins twenty or thirty chital a day, chiefly, of 
course, does. The fishing in the Ganges was always first-class, 
but the best place, the deep pool of Raiwala, 1s said to have 
been a good deal spoilt by the great flood of September 1880. 
A few years ago, it was not unusual for a fisherman to land his 
half dozen mahsir ina day, from twenty to sisty pounds each, 
when the water was a little discoloured after rain. The Suswa 
and Song, two streams that dram the Fastern Dun and fall into 
the Ganges, six and eight: miles above Eladwar, are full of 
young mahsir, and are frequented by fishermen, when the mon- 
sters, in the Ganges itself, ae notin a taking humour, and this, 
contrary to the mule hud downan the {Phe Rod am India,” 1s 
generally the case when the water is quite clear, A couple of 
miles from Lachiwala, the road enters the Markham Grant, an 
estate of some 7,000 acres, Which docs not seem to have floursh- 
ed yet, cotton, indigo, and rhea fibre having been tried and given 
up, and teais now being cultivated. NKhansrau was a famous 
place for sportsmen, Probably, more tigers have been brought 

Into it than to any other camp ground in India, and the same 
may be said of four-footed small game. Something has been 
done to reclaim the Lastern Dun. Villagers have been 

encouraged to settle, and some places have been made for them, 

A European family, even, sometime ago, were induced to settle 
near the Ganges, about half way between Llardwar and Rickki- 

kesh, (a subordinate place of pilgrimage where the river 

debouches from the Himalayas), at a spot they named the “ En- 

deavour Farm,” but all the family went down before the deadly 


malaria, The game does nut seem to be worth the candle. 
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After half a century the few villages are miserable places, and 
the inhabitants, to look at, just as miserable, and nothing seems 
to improve. It would be better, perhaps, to leave it just as it 
is, and not sacrifice more Jife by attempting to cultivate, unless 
a fabulously expensive system of dramage can be brought to 
bear on its reclamation. Wald asaitas, it has its uses. It has 
more than once saved a great portion of the cattle of the upper 
portion of the North-West Provinces, where, owing to severe 
drought, no grazing was left in the plams, and wall probably do 
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THE Westirn Don. - The Western Dun presents a very 
different state of things, Cultivation has made wonderful pro- 
vress, smiling ficdlds and numerous tea gardens present a much 
more cheerful condition, As the remamdear of this book is 
founded entucly on the writers own cxpancnees, it will be con- 
venient to drop the expression “the writer,” and to use the per- 
sonal pronoun *! 2 Thiving been over the ground so many 
fines, Toclaim to be some authonty on the subject of the 
Western Dun, specially as most of my visits have been made 
for the purposes of cnqtuay. ‘The yourney indicated) hereunder 
was made im PSS8o, in the Capacity of * Special” on the cecasion 
of the Viceroy’s tap from Simla, through Nahan, and on 
through the Western Dun-an occasion, it will be admitted, 
oflermg special opportumues for gamimg information. The 
Western Dun and Sima were also visited by me in the last 
cold season (1SS83-4,) as well as the Eastern Dun, Hardwar 
Rurha, Ac. 

On this oceasion, then, Tet us start from Aazfur. The good 
road between Rajypur and Dehra, though enlivened by the 
bugles of the dak ghariwans, which proclaim the fact that some 
body is going from J/asa77 to the plains, or vce versa, is only 
acommonplace matter, nor is it necessary to dwell upon the 
every-day features of the Dehra bazaar with its lazy pariah-dogs 
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listlessly dozing their weary mangy lives out in the middle of 
the sun-baked, dusty roads, some of them with their tails cut 
short by a passing wheel ; or to notice the halt and blind of 
their outcast race who value their wretched lives so recklessly 
as tobe a little too late to get out of the way of the traffic of 
the Queen's highway. Nor, excepting for the pretty tea-gar- 
dens on either side, for a few miles out, is the earlier part of 
the journey worthy of much note beyond the heat which a 
horseman experiences by the tame he approaches /ayra, a 
village about fifteen miles from Rajput, where custom has ren- 
dered it usual to rest your horse and to stretch your own legs, 
while partaking of a late breakfast or an carly uftin, under the 
ample shade of a peepul-tree, which, however, the wayfarer has 
recently been deprived of. One cannot but be struck with 
the cultivation of the land on caither side of the road and the 
many branches of the Dun canal system which Difurcate the 
Inghway and gurgle and uipple ino muffled whispers of its 
fertihsing powers. Beyond Jaa, it as mdecd a hot, dusty 
nde, reheved by the small mercy of a mile or two of 
forest glade, into a pretty village called Sahispur, where 
civilization has placed a postofticc, the Plindu religron a hand- 
some temple, the thirstiness of wayfarcrs a wall of sweet, cool 
water, and the naughtiness of the people a police station, 
I{ere, too, 1s. a splendid cneamping ground bencath a battahon 
of mangoe trees, and there, after aide fiom 25 to 27 miles, I 
was glad to find a horse and trap to wheel me some few miles 
further on, and a little off the road, to the estate of one of the 
largest and most intcligent tea planters of the Dun, whose 
seductive invitation to halt a day or two, ev route, could not be 
resisted. 

He was one of the pioneers of tea cultivation in the Dehra 
valley, and having invested his capital, and laid out his spare 
income in this main object of tea culture, he has, through many 
vicissitudes, fruitful of valuable experience, weathered the 


. 
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storms of bad, disheartening years, when the damming up of 
old markets hast brought crushing disaster to many a weaker 
energy. It is no digression, in writing of a country in which 
our rulers take so much interest, to mention prominently the 
agricultural speculations which have required so much capital 
and which have undersone so many fluctuations, Pea-fowl 
crossed, and I heard the call of the black partridge. The hospi- 
falityof my friend, the tea-planter, reminded me of the tradi 
tions of former days regarding the mdiga-planters of Tirhoot, 
with wild duck, quail, hare, and venison for dinner, the best of 
Knghsh beer, together with some fine old) whiskey Imported im 
cash, with the fragrant cheroot or pipe according as fancy 
dictated. Talking of sport, the rooms were crowded wath 
evidences of the abundance of big game in the neghbourhood. 
Thirtyesix pans of antleas were appended to the walls, some of 
them the gerau or elk, besides tiger shins, the onginal posses- 
sors of Which were all shot on the estate. IT was, of course, 
shown over the tea gardcns on this estate, which had) wonder- 
fully expanded since Pvaisited it six years before. Dwas stack with 
the small size of the bushes, but was assured that, without 
very severe pruning, the (luna plant gives but ttle leaf. TD saw 
alsoa few Cachar tea plants, and was struck wath amazement 
with the lage size of the Teaf, the shrub itself growing naturally 
very Ingh, and kept dewn by prumng to about four feet. I 
tasted the tea, and it was delicious, The tea made from the 
China plant, thatas green) tea, had hitherto found a market in 
Central Asia, packed am bags. Time was when orders were 
received from = Holy Bokhara, and tiaders came to the doors of 
the planters, gave them good prices, and themselves took the 
green tea away. But from the ume of our occupation of 
Quetta, bad times came upon the planters, and losses were 
made both of heart and money. The prospect of the Dun teas 
depend much upon the opening up of the Central Asian . 
market. Sull the gardens work, and hope costs nothing. As 
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regards tea cultivation generally, it is impossible for a stranger 
not to be struck by the amount of good done, and having 
visited this one large garden, and where I could also learn the 
doings of others, I found 250 women and children plucking 
leaf, and was assured that a month before many of them were 
earning eight, twelve, and even twenty annays a day, and this 
in acountry where, formerly, the sight of a rupee, or even a 
copper pice, was hardly known. Within a couple of miles or 
less, I saw a church, wherema native padi preaches. I was 
assured that any sickness now was attuibutable to the cultivation 
of nee, and the dunking of the canal water. The injuncjions of 
my host were most emphatic not to drink the canal water, or to 
indulge ina draught from the vaddées Emight have to eross in my 
progress onwards. Kegarding tea prospects, T certainly did not 
find the tea-planters in any way despondent.  lfforts were, 
some years ago, made to cultivate the mulberry tree, and 
schemes for sericulture were pushed before the eyes of specu- 
lators, but most of the planters do not: look with favourable 
eyeson silk, mainly because the present want of indigenous or 
residential Iabour renders at ampossible that it can serve two 
industnes 3; and the plucking of the cally flushes of tea is 
simultaneous with the plucking of the mulberry leaf for the 
worm. There have been great difficulties attending immigrated 
labour, but during the last fow years it has developed con- 
siderably, including women and children, running, it may be 
said, with the famines in the North-West Provinces. To instance 
the expansion of the tea dustry, a bud’s-eye view of the gardens 
then around me, I could see 1,000 acres, much of it planted 
since I visited the same estate six years before, and all rapidly 
advancing to maturity. Our host, too, surprised me by the 
information that eight annas a pound would render a fair return, 
and that even six annas would ‘clear the expenses. Cereals 
cannot, it appears, be grown toa profit in the Dun by Euro- 


peans. The native cultivators may make it pay by sending 
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out their own women and children to do the work that Euro- 
peans would have to pay for; and, moreover, the expenses of 
cultivation are considerably enhanced by the difficulty of keep- 
ing down the growth of the sun or fas grass, which can only 
be extirpated by deep hoeing for a long term of years. 

My frend isa great cnemy to the canals, and never takes 
a drop of their waters. He maintains that the tea-plant abhors 
the canal water, which Js melted snow, contaming time, which 
isnot good for the plant. flrs gardens seem to support his 
theory, and Lam told that many of the planters are coming 
to his way of thinking. The canal-water cakes and hardens 
the soil, and once taken itis hard to leave off, as the ground 
becomes cager for moisture. Desides, the canal authorities do 
not, as a rule, distribute the water judiciously, and cannot 
disperse it to all at tames when itis most wanted, wlule floods 
of at can be had when atas not requircd, bor instance, during 
one year, (1880 T tlunk,) from the 26th June, or thereabouts, 
to 16th October, cemtam villages had no canal water given to 
them, while it was urgentl wanted an the Jong drought im 
August, and the nice corps wore only saved by the heavy show- 
ers which fell about the rth, roth, wid) 2oth September. Yet, 
it will scarcely be bchieved, the cults. tors were measured up 
and charged canal ducs just as though they got the water, 
As an instance of the abundance and vanety of sport, I may 
mention that the son of our worthy host started, the day before 
Tleft, on a short fishing cspoedition, Jeaving about noon, He 
had sume miles to go to his camp previously to pushing down 
stream in his boat, but shortly after dinner, which takes place 
soon after sundown (a convement hour for the planter), a 
servant brought in a five-pounder mafszr, with the news that 
four others of the same cahbre had been sent elsewhere, one 
forme at Kampore Mandi, though I never had the pleasure 
of seeing it. 

Well, I left my Sind and hospitable friend before daybreak 
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the next morning to proceed on my journey, my horse having 
been sent on ahead to the Jamna the day before. I drove 
through my friend’s estate some few miles, through acres and 
acres of tea, and reached the road, a hutcha one, just as the 
sun peeped over the eastern spurs which reach down to sacred 
Hf{ardwar on the Ganges, at the opposite catiemity of the Deltra 
Dun, some more than fifty miles away. With the horse’s 
head turned due west and gazing on owt long shadows thrown 
ahead by the just risen sun, after crossing the great imperial 
road leading to Chakrata from Saharanpur, we at last come 
upon the banks of the Jawa, where there is the only ferry 
across that river in the district. My servant had engaged an 
ckka at Dehra for my bag and biggage, but some occult pheno- 
menon had probably disintegrated that clegant vehicle, horse, 
driver, and all, during my stay with my friend the planter, 
for on the eve of my move forward it was nowhere to be seen. 
Luckily my servant had overpaid the man in advance, so that 
it was not upon my conscience that Towed the man anything. 
A couple of tats were obtamed in the noghbouring village 
fora consideration, which included a solemn promise of not 
eiwing way to that psychic force which might involve another 
case of disintegration, and that my bag and baggage should be 
safely landed at Nahan and bach the sixty miles to Dehra. I 
found the tats peaccfully grazing, within the mangoe tope at 
Nahan, where my camp was pitched, Joohing as little likely to 
follow the example of eccentric brooches as anything IT can 
think of. The eéda, however, was a swifter mode of trans- 
mitting my belongings, and on the banks of the sacred Jamna, 
and afterwards, I frequently found mysclf in the position of a 
celebrated General in being obliged to wait for my commissariat 
and transport departments. And now having come to the 
ultima thule of the Dehra Dun, and very nearly that of the 
North-Western Provinces, while sitting on the eastern bank of 
the Jamna waiting for the lazy ferry boat, which has to be 
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towed up stream and dodged down to the platform at my feet, 
a bird’s-eye view of one of the most picturesque bits of country 
in the whole of India, if not of the whole world, might be 
taken, but further elaborate description here is unnecessary, 
being alicady given in the preceeding pages. 

* Tt would be somewhat anomalous to close any notice of 
Dehra Tun without more special mention of ats tea indus- 
try. It has increased with surprising rapidity during the 
last twelve years. Thor some few years before 1880, the Dun 
planters, as also those of Kumaon and the Kangra Valley, had 
had to face a string of circumstances running against them. 
These untoward eneumstances had dated from our occupation 
of Quetta, which rendered Amur Shir Ali suspicious, and the 
consequence was the closing of the Central Asian Market. 
Orders for tea had, as before mentioned, previously come from 
Bokhara, and buyers come to the doors of the plavter’s facto- 
rics, gave them good prlecs, and took the tea away mM their 
own bags, The anmitiation of anew pohey, under Lord Ripon, 
revived the Central Asia trade, which indicated a confidence 
in our being able to keep Commuunications open. The hopes 
of the planters were proportionately rarsed. A few years before 
they were losing heart and desponding., — But it came to pass 
that the Russian authorities handicapped Indian teas in favour 
of the Cluna product, by inflicting on the former a heavier tax, 
or disproportionate transit duos. Whatever the imposition 
may be called, wt ran the Northern Indian teas again out of the 
Central Asian market. There war some talk of the Russian 
authorities having promised to equalise these dues, but the 
Russians are rather bad hands at keeping promises. Let us, 
however, hope that: better times will come. It may be men- 
tioned, as an illustration of the hopefulness of men who have 
taken to tea culture, that on a second visit to a plantation in the 
Western Dun, the writer could Jook over 1,000 acres of tea, 


a good share planted since a former visit six years previously. 
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The pioneers of tea cultivation had a hard time of it. In 
1848, nearly 54,000 acres of culturable land were lying in waste, 
a few grants had been made ten years before to favored indivi- 
duals, many of them Government officials, but failure resulted 
from numerous causes, such as unwieldy grants, deaths of culti- 
vators from malaria, ignorance of the grantees, and hopes of 
great things from Government, But, alas! Government 
officials were prohibited holding Jand by the Home Govern 
ment, and there was a panic, many Civilians selling their 
interests for almost anythmg offered. Immediately after that 
however, the rules were relaxed, and even Civilians have cult 
vated the resources of the Dun to a profit. The grants, too, 
under Lord Canning’s rules, helped) European enterprise by 
allowing the purchase of estates im fec-simple. The idea of 
colonizing the Dun by Ruropeans has exploded, but the settle 
ment of the Dun by Europeans with energy, capital, and 
edperience is a positive necessity to ats development. Euro 
peans in the Dun are now healthy and strong, capable of going 
about in the sun at all hows. The proposed railway into the 
Dun would, of Course, give a fillip to all Dun industries ; and 
although no railway scheme is expected to jump into a divi 
dend-paying concern at one bound, there is litte doubt that 
the line would pay. But even, that has dropped into the 
limbo of the future, although an attempt is now being made to 
prospect a short railway from Hardwar to which a line as being 
made by the Oudh and Rohilhund Radway authorities, but the 
local support 1s so languid and Jukewarm, that sume time may 


elapse before the scheme ripens. 
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The ferry boat at Rampur Mandi Ghat is equal to whatever 
might: fanly be expected of any respectable contrivance for 
transporting one’s belongings across a stream. It 1s equal to 
tahang on board not only man and beast, but carriages of all 
sorts. The disintegration and disappearance of my ekka 
had deprived me of the pleasure of testing ats merits in this 
last respect on my first visit, but on my second, «fda, fat, pony, 
all went across casily in company with other passengers’ 
fats and belongings : butat was on the first occasion more than 
equal to the strain of taking ecross tive faa, three of them 
being attached tomy own porsonal transport and Commissariat 
departments Phere as a bridge some nutes further up stream 
towards Kalst, and while wouting for the boat, my mind wander- 
ed into an anvoluntary cotapanson between the relative merits 
of bridpes and: feries as means of transport. The result ran 
allom favour of bridges. To possess, am fact, a weakness for 
bridges in preference to fernies Tt may be bad taste of mine, 
but T cannot help i The stream: runs fast at this point, and 
experience has convinced the boatmen that it is desirable to 
tow the boat some three hundied yards up stream, and then 
dodge it obliquely across to the platform on which the passenger 
is cagerly and ampatiently wang for the result: of this sapient 
process, Then the boat has to be towed similarly up stream 
on your side of the river, and again pulled ‘* slandindicularly ” 
to the landing stage below on the other side. Yes, I am quite 
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sure I perfer bridges to ferries. Here, then, we have paited 
with British territory, and planted our foot on a foreign soil. 
A pretty Hindu temple attracted my attention within a 
pretty grove. I visited it. A tall yegz, who did not seem to 
be in the best of health, and who, from the sound of his voice, 
seemed to have contracted the habit of catching a good many 
colds one on the top of the other, willingly showed me the 
inside of the sacred building. As he was clothed in the ample 
costume of Adam before the affair of the apple, I suggested to 
my butler that the colls hid accumulated on that account, 
But he attributed it to the smoking of é/ave, an abundance of 
which was vrowing hard by. I suppose the consumption of 
bhang induces a holy goye like frame of mind. There were two 
other yoevs inside the ‘ wasda,’ one of whom, from his appear 
ance, scemcd also to be a bZag/. But the other was in’ good 
condition, bung as plump asa partridge, thoagh not quite so 
wholesome. Notwithstanding tus corpulenee he was evidently 
castivating the flesh by rehearing the 70 of Job. Ife must 
have had something on lus mind, or perhaps thought he was 
getting too fat for a properly conducted jayz, and was training 
down in sack cloth and whes As to the sick Cloth, IT would + 
not like to take the responsibility of sayime there was much 
of it, but Tcan answer for the wouth of ashes. A little distance 
ahead wwadik bung dow belonging to the Raya and dedicated 
to the convemenece of trivcllcrs. One should never look a gift 
horse in the mouth, but uf To were to say there was any furniture 
there worth speaking of, future wy farcis nught cntertain donbts 
regarding my general veracity. To sat in the verandah on the 
only chair that would bear the strain of my weight, and partook 
of a frugal breakfast of sandwiches and milk, 

The road from Rampur Mandi to Mazra is ten miles (so. they 
say, but in the absence of mile-stoncs natives are not particular 
to a mile or two), through one of the greatest wildernesses of 


jungle it hay been my lot to witness. For mules there wag 


a 
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nothing on either side of one but the high fas grass and fur- 
ther on after crossing the Batha wadds the fui grass relieved, 
in this latter case, by a few stunted trees. No wonder that this 
neighbourhood is a real zoological garden of wild animals. 
Tigers and other wild beasts abound in the adjacent low spurs 
of the Himalayas. During the day they retreat up into the 
higher hills, coming down, during the might, to the lower 
forest hills, and into the jungle grass for thar prey, and woe 
be to the bullock that strays out of the herd and cannot be 
found. Of course, when they are allurcd by what as called a 
“lall,’ they come back to the spot agium and again, and thus 
give opportunities to the sportsman, On arriving at Mazra, on 
the occasion of my fast visit, £ found gicat preparations were 
being made in antiggpauon of the Viceroy s visit. There is a 
spacious dak bungalow here, and it was an the throes of repair. 
It had already received a new outer garment of thatch, and the 
whitewashers were att hard and strong. Behind mm the well- 
grassed compound, twelve spacious tents were pitched for the 
Viceroy and suite, Mazraas by no means a contemptible road- 
side village, for it positively has a street with twenty-two shops, 
eleven on either side of the road. “These shops have handsome 
masonry pillars, and were being subjected too the influence of 
the general eyewash, TPhoarcas a fvoe/ and a polite feAseddar, 
and fifteen poheemen to watch the distuct and) bing evail-doers 
before the 44 seéva7, Who orders small criminals so many stripes 
with the rattan, and the Dig ones he sends on to Nahan gaol. 
The Raja had been down inspecting the eyewash, and Jeft on 
the mornmmye of my amival | Bang touched up with the sun a 
little, T thought it prudent to make a substantial halt at Mazra, 
and occupied one of the tents for a day and a half and two 
nights. The evening before I left, I took a mfle and wandered 
through the thick jungle, sume two miles to the hilly on the 
Himalaya side. Isaw the marks of deer, and, later on, heard 
them, but came upon nothing ferocious, although I went up 
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into the wooded knolls which divided the mountains from the 
valley. Hearing deer just at the time of twilght caused a long 
watch and waiting, and led to my being benighted, though I 
had two men to pilot me through that horrid jungle. — Pea- 
fowl and partridge were in abundance, and my servant saw a 
monster python. I had no shot gun and did not Ihe the idea 
of shooting a peacock, even, with a rifle ball, While on the 
subject of Mavra, To would Iihe to quote a passage from one of 
my letters to a Daily Paper, not so much for the sake of giving 
information, as to demonstrate an important mference. The 
description apphes to that bitterly raw and damp morning, at 
Mazra, of the day Lord Ripon knocked over the tiger or gers. 

The mghts are cold and damp on the marshy soil of the 
Wadir Dun, and many a tent contamed men who, accustomed 
to the greater protection of bricks and mortar, felt) their bed- 
ding barely proof agaist the penetrating moisture of the low 
lying valley. Therefore it) was by no means improbable that 
the bugles, which sounded them brazen notes over the Masra 
encampment, were weleomed as the heralds of approaching 
dawn, Troops of horses were nerhing discordantly at their 
pickets, and soon the bustle and activity of camp life in’ the 
early morn became manifest, and the hum and clangour of the 
whole field of canvas showed that something important was 
astir. An army of 2,000 beaters sat shiverme as all cast long- 
ing eyes towards the spot where the sun was to rise, Tluddled 
together, cramped and rheumatized, they prayed for the sun to 
come to warm and distribute the blood which had shrunk into 
the covered alleys and) byeways of the human system, and thaw 
cramped nerves and frozen muscles, The weird looking appear” 
ance of the scene, m the dark half hour before dawn, was 
intensified by the lund light of the camp fires and the omni- 
present cku/as, the mingling smoke of which rose lazily through 
the moist and foggy atmosphere awaiting dispersion by the 
coming sun, At carly dawn, the whole camp was alive, how- 
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dahed elephants creeping norsclessly hither and thither, and 
groups of men meeting in solemn conclave discussing the 
prospective sport of the day.” 

The inference is that 1 was at Mazra where Lord Ripon 
caught that dangerous fever, which developed itself in| Bombay, 
and which was well mgh pressing hint from the pedestal of his 
exalted office, The same gentleman in the Western Dun, whom 
Thave so fredly mentioned, told the writer, as he was making 
his way into Simin, that Lord Kapon was all too soon in 
spending mghtsin the Kadn Pun, and ne one could possibly 
be a better authonty than my friend who was not only once 
Supermtendent of the Dun, but has resmled for a long series of 
years in the naghbourhood. On the next morning to Kolr, the 
nevt stage, about emhit to ten miles, watkhing the whole way. The 
latter part of this walk) was more pleasant, being through a 
hittle forest land. Iholr as a dovely spot, but space forbids my 
again launching out into the descuptive. From Kolr to the 
foot of the Nahan dally as one de acious mde through forests 
covered with sva/, and now and then the Viuakanda vadide gave 
some pretty scame effects. The road from the Markanda sad? 
up to Nahan was one of the Test tenga reads | have ever 
travelled on. Of courses at wes ain superb order, and the ride 
Up Wasa treat one scldom: experiences, The winding broad 
road was amply overshadowed by the ever present sa@/, and T got 
to my journey s cud just at the wane of dayhyeht. 

Tt may be of some interest to readers af DT gave, as graphically 
as T can, some information rovurding Sitmur —information that 
could not easily be obtained without the opportunities of some 
days’ local enquiry, Ruled with an easy hand by an intelligent 
man, this picturesque State discovers political features worthy 
of some consideration, The State occupies an area of 500,000 
square actes or 1,000 square nules nestled simply finder the 
great Himalayan system, which forms, reputedly, the backbone 


of the globe. Wrh a populauun of 112,371 the villages 
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numbering 2,326, must necessarily give an average of about 
50 to a village. The acreage of cultivated land is absurdly 
scanty, and consequently the revenue is lmited. Two lakhs 
and ten thousand per annum is a poor income from so favour- 
ably situated a domain, and although the Raja from. various 
sources, private and otherwise, possesses a lever which raises his 
aggregate income to three lakhs and a half, it1s, comparatively 
speaking, a small revenue from which to pay all the claims on 
the State, including the heavy privy purse required) to maintain 
the digmty of an anerent Rajput house. Neatly the whole of 
the dominions of the Raya of Simmur is one vast forest, the 
open valleys a dense jungle of high crass, and the consequence 
Is, that instead of thousands upon thousands of happy and con- 
tented villagers, the land is given up to the beasts of the field 
and the buds of the ar. Ttas useless to dwell on the short- 
sightedness ofa poley so manifestly opposed to every prin 
ciple of politcal economy,  Tunbor night pay a contractor : 
it never paid a nation. Tf population as the wealth of a country, 
it is useless to ash at to fecd on timber. The earnings of a 
proltic population pay the most toa State ma hundred ways. 
But a man of intelligence he the Raja might be brought to 
recognize the fact that with land cultivation gradually opened 
out, the revenues would gradually increase, and agricultural 
Imnugrants would increase and multiply, and an increased 
populauon would prove a source of wealth to the State. The 
contrast on either side the Jamna_ tells its own tale in this res- 
pecf. On one side the cultivation is rapidly extending ; on the 
other hand the few patches of cultivated soil look all the more 
wretched by the contrast. The Kadir Dun and the lower hills 
are unsurpassed for opportunities of tea cultivation, and with 
proper encouragement speculators might be glad to pay a fair 
revenue on fair conditions. I hear however that the Raja is 
going to cut a canal through the Kadir Dun, which will go far to 
reclaim that barren waste. But large funds will be wanted for 
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the purpose, and it may bea long time before the canal idea 
becomes a reality. 

The aspect of Nahan from the other or Simla road is 
very picturesque, the more important buildings standing out 
in bold rehef on the crest of the hilk At the father the 
altitude 1s 3,180 feet above the level of the sea. Punkahs 
are acceptable m= the hot) months, though the climate is 
generally healthy. On the occasion of my first sisit, I was 
fortunate cnough to be the guest of Colonel Whiting, the 
commandant of the small military belongings of the Raya, 
but Slept in my small camp hard by. From his compound 
“there isan exelent view of the city or bazaar. On the left or 
to the casts the Raja's palace, on the neht or west isa temple. 
Immediately at one’s feet as a daree tank. To the south the 
large house of a banker Thais arca is small, but even this 1s 
not filled with houses, the centie being sparsely built upon, 
As the population as only §.253, the area as ample, and the 
dwellings by no means crowded = Phe maim street, curving 
hhe a semi-circle, is very marrow, but as barrel-shaped and 
excellentdy paved with good solid stone, a fact which accounts 
forats extramely Ceady appearance. One favourable feature 1s 
that the inhabitants dook contented and happy, and that ts 
saying a good deal So much for the bazaar. The original 
groundwork of the present palace was built some three or four 
hundied years ago, but being added to from tame to time it 1s 
now a commodious agereg ition of buildings. On the east of 
the palace isa very Spacious parade ground where the troops 
dull, Tt as a wonderful plateau for a hill station. The road 
from Dagshar and Sinda runs into itat the northern side, while 
the road to the villages and the plains begins at the southern 
face, Where also are situated the dispensary and the dak bunga- 
low. The eastern side is fully occupied by the Raja's private 
stables, On the west of the parade-ground a new building is 


springing up. This building, when nmshed, will contain the 
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Raja’s Darbar TTall, and will be by far the finest building 
in Nahan, and is designed in the Venetian style of architecture. 
A road leads from either end of the stable eastward, one 
passing the foundry, the other the ruins of what was the cavalry 
guardroom and stables. These roads converge into a small] 
square beyond the foundry buildings ; then runs what 1s called 
the circular road round the hill im front, and up that hil 
leads us past the record office to the Jathere The hatchere 
Is a very pretty Am sa bungalow an the Caleutta villa style. 
To the north of this, some ditthe distance away, a large 
brick-building mi the Ttalan style peeps out froma spur of fir- 
trees, Great cllorts were made to complete the building in 
time to place itat the disposal of Lord Ripon, but the idea had 
to be abandoned in the face of other matters which demanded 
attention. It wnow, however, net only finished but furnished, 
and Sir C. Atchison, the Dicutenant Governor of the Panjab, 
on arecent visit to Nalan, was the fist to occupy it. Tt is now 
uscd by the Rajaats a private residence The view from the 
kathert is sumply splendid. Po the south the grand panorama 
of the plains of Saharanpur and Umballa, fronted by two low 
ranges of quills richly covered with sa/ truber, and in the valley 
below at the Markanda diver prcturesqucly winds its way out 
of the Kadir Valley. To the north the Himalayas and a long 
view of the road from Simla. 

Only very recently, the Kaya has constructed and set to work 
some excellent Flour Mills, which do and wall supply all Nahan 
with excellent meal and flour, These Walls stand on the top of 
a small hill, at the foot of which there is a large artiheial tank. 
From this tank, one passes through gardens to the city. A shore 
time ago, this place was covered with dirty huts, which the 
Rajya purchased and had cleared away. The space thus obtained 
has been converted into a public garden, Of course, a garden 
cannot be created in a day, for though walks may be cut, tanks 


dug, trees and shrubs will not grow up ina night; butina 
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few years when the shiuls shall have grown up, the garden 
will be very fine, as the situation is good, and thus what was 
the worse part of Nahan will have been turned into a favorite 
resort both of Puropeans and Natives. 

At the entrance to the ample parade ground, at its southern 
side, the Lytton VMemoral Arch, which has a dong time been 
under construction, is fast neaung Completion, and) promises 
to be a handsome structure, 

The old cantonments in Nahan itself have been done away 
with, and about twelve Months aco nulituy took up quarters 
Ino new cantonments at Shunshuapur, which ws situated on 
several hills on the westward side of Nahan, while cher numer- 
ous peat Whiteewashed and thatched cottages, their winding 
roads, and green foliage, give the phlice ao pictiesque appear. 
anew. The priity of the var and water and the elcanly condi- 
tion an which the new cintonmeuts are kept, have no doubt 
rendered them healthy, nota death having cceurred since they 
were occupucd, Carts, too, for horses crows In abundance, 
The new roads which intersect these new cantonments are 
kept om oesedicnt omer the main read) reund at) opening 
out vicws to the west which ar worth the trouble of going 
tosee. From the we ter promontory. the eye may fuast on a 
landscape of intinte variety Po the south, are the continu 
ation of the Lower or Western Sewolihs. which droop into the 
hed of the Markinda. amd straeede to reassert themselves ina 
vorth-westeny duaccuon trom a prominent hill, standing alone, 
called the Jar Zion To the westward of thas Inllas the 


Important village called Puakpar, where there isa shrine where 


t 
puerims trom all parts of the Paniab come to worship,  Im- 
mediately beneath ones feet meanders the Salam wadds. 
Further to the west bevond Za 42 Zeer as a long chain of 
rough hilly ground surmounted by sharp peaks, where the 
Sewaliks gradually fade into the plains, the characteristic of 


‘he soil bemg of that excecdingly friable nature which predomi- 
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nates in the greater part of those hills. Tere they have more 
the appearance of huge ravines than hills, with then surfaces 
brown and bare from want of vegetation. Immediately under 
Lat-ka-Tiba is a cul de sac of igh cullivation, in the midst of 
which is the shrine before mentioned A smiul copper-coin is 
the fee levied on worshippers by the Raja Beyond, to the 
south-west and west, he the fertile plans of the Ambala District, 
running eastward to the Jamna and westward across the main 
road to Simla. cA glance to the left, over the Sewaliks to the 
south-east, a part of the Siharanpur Diustiict comes into view, 
while a turn round towards the north will brung the forest-clad 
hills of the Raja inte prominence, and noth west the heights 
which dominate Dacshar and other samtaria to Simla. In the 
morning of a clear day is the best tame for a view from this 
point. On the caster side of the Cantonments quite a pano- 
rama of the town and station can be Commanded, 

To think no account of Siimiur would be complete without 
mentioning matters of ao diter character which must) prove 
interesting to various sections of my reiders. 

As the diicst on the short diet, Powall began with the Nahan 
Tron Works, and at once plunge ea medias ves. AS iron cannot 
be made without iron otc, and as on ore Cannot be obtained 
in a country where thare ae no non ore mining operations, I 
may inform you at once that the Nahan Raya possesses the 
advantage of an iron ming within his territory ata place called 
Chaita, situated about twenty-four mules from Nabhan, on the 
other side of the river Gin. Pho mines are capable of produc: 
ing magnetic iron ore in darge quantities. As a blast ore its 
excepuonally high contents of metallic iron, and its freedom 
from noxious elements, such as sulphur and phosphorus, render 
ita most desirable mineral for smelting. With charcoal as a 
fuelit will yield a very supenor pig iron. It is well known 
among experts as one of the richest iron ores in existence, 


and superior to any other of the magnetic ores known in the 
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English market. These mines are being worked, and supply 
the Nahan iron smelting fiunaces. IT saw a Jot of the ore in 
the yard of the workshops. One piece, taken up haphazard 
and exceptionally heavy, Twas told, contained 75 per cent. of 
iron. In the foundry yard a bndge was fixed up, as it is 
intended to cross the Gan. With the exception of the roadway 
and parapet ruling, aos composed entucly of wrought and 
castauron. Tt has a clear span of roo feet, and is tive feet wide 
between the parapets. Pts constructed on what is technically 
called the trussed beamed principle, and an America would be 


“bridge guder” according to Fink’s system. Bridges 


called a 
of this sort have alight appearance, and are exccedingly strong 
for the amount of tron used. Well, this budge, destined to 
span the Gia, is to ramoeve a scrious difficulty in the way of 
carriage Of this cxcellent ore ta the smelting furnace. Even 
now the gron ore tas to he canicd by mules from Chaita, but 
the bridge, as will be secn, has been taken to pieees, and 
transported to thre Spot Where it eventually has to be hvcd, and 
a road for wheeled trate has been roughly surveyed, and, when 
the road is constructed, the transport of the ore from) Chauta to 
Nahan, twenty four niles, will bea compiratively easy matter. 
It will be seen hereafter that P subse pucnthy visited these mines 
or ques, Phe road will cost Rsv 50,000. Tt as to be hoped 
that the bndge will net rust away before the road is made, and 
ibe fixed an its proper plice. 

About sin aiics from the Runka Like there is an unworked 
copper mine, Which contams fist class copper ore of the most 
common sulphide used in smelting works. Copper pyrites 
yield a copper varying in purty according to the quanuty and 
quahty of the associates, Without going into. technicahties 
showing the technical formula of this common ore, it may be 
said that the lugest amount of copper in the world is) manufac- 
tured from the hind found in Sirmur ; that produced in Norway, 


Sweden, and Dillenburg as well, being of excellent quality. 
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It isa pity that a treasure like this, existing about eighteen or 
twenty miles from Nahan, should go unutilized, and that such 
an eacellent ficld for enterprise should he fallow from want of 
working. A road for whecled traffic could be made by talking 
advantage of the present biuidle way, with necessary diversions 
at several pornts. Of course there Is the irrepressible Giri to 
be encountered, but Laimagine there are some points, without 
going much out of the way, where a ferry could be instituted, 
and the expenses of a Dbridee saved at starting. I think, sup- 
posing the Rajya consented to such a project, a public company 
on the hmited babiity pounciple might be floated to work this 
rich ore. The Raja would, of course, enjoy his royalty, would 
in all probability become a large sharcholder, and the ore could 
be smelted at Nahan, under tens, which might) be satisfactory 
to all parties. Por the satisfaction of Capitalists, a preliminary 
investigation should be made by a gentloman from the Geologi- 
cal Survey Department, a quahted mining Enegmeer, and a 
general engineer, each of whom should furnish a report, the 
fast mentioned toaeporlon the access by road to the munes, 
The smelting process would produce a commodity in great 
demand, and make a good rctum to shareholders, especially 
When radways shalls faciitate the camiage of the maternal. 
At present, the copper would have either to be raided at 
Umbala, or be sent through the Iadir and Dehra Duns, 
Where a ralway would, sooner or dater, offer its undoubted 
advantages. 

The engine that has, up to the present time, been driving the 
machinery of the works; was made at Nahan entirely by natives, 
Ttasa honzental lngh-pressure steam) cngine of twelve nominal 
horse-power, the cylinder being ten inches in diameter and 
eighteen inches stroke, fitted with an ordinary slide valve, with 
an expansion valve at the bach, regulated with a right and left 
hand-screw and hand-wheel. The engine has been working 
since 1877, and ha: never given any trouble. Of course, 
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the real maker of the engine is Mr. Jones, the Superinter- 
dent of the Works, now Superintending Engineer, Sirmur 
State. 

The Wlast furnace then in course of construction is forty feet 
high from the level of the heath to the charging plate, the 
diameter of the anner part beng forty fect. It as expected to 
run fifty tons of hot blast pig iron per wech. There are two 
blast heating stoves attached, which are of the cast iron pipe 
construction and raise the temperature of the blast 700 degree 
Kalnenheit. There are some very heavy pieces of iron work 
used in the construction of the furnace, which have all been 
cast.n the Nahan foundry. Steams suppled by three boilers 
of the Lancashire type, iy fect in diameter, twenty feet long, 
with two flucs, two fect two anches im dramicter, traversed by ten 
Galloway tubes. The fitmmace bang fitted with a cup-and-cone 
charger, the whole of the gases given off at the lop of the 
furnace are colleetcd and uscd for feccing the bower fires. It as 
hoped that this blast furmace will bo in working order neat year, 
Jt must be remembered thu Miw Jones was absent for some 
time, and everything has been ata stand sul. 

Turning now to the ammense new blowing cnumes, These 
are of the honvzontal daect-actng high pressure type of the 
highest character, constructed by the Ushside Company, frem 
the designs of MiP. Ke Jones. There ate two engines, 
coupled at night angles to cone crank shatt. on which asa 
fly Wheel aunanmg between them, Phe steam evlinders are 
twenty inches am diameter fitted with steam pickets and ex- 
pansion valves The blowing eylnders are Uinty-sin inches 
in diameter, and the stroke of both steam) and blowing cylin- 
ders is three feet. Ttamay be added that every modern mecha- 
nical apphance has been studiously considered im every part 
of the deign and construction of this huge machine, which 
was fist set in motion by Lord Ripon without a latch, or a 


single moment's delay, The furnace, however, ts stall untinished 
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and the engine inactive, It is a pity both cannot be put 
into working order, after so much money has been laid out 
on them. 

The ordinary establishment is about two hundred men engaged 
at the works, but it is the intention of the Raja, when once the 
furnace 15 completed and ain proper working order, to erect the 
necessary furnaces, rolls, and other machinery required to 
convert crude or pig non imto malleable or wrought aon. When 
this portion of the works is completcd, and the whole establish- 
ment at work, there will be from Soo to 1,000 men employed. It 
cannot be said that, under present conditions, the foundry pays 
its way, because the demand for pig iron as limited, but there 
is scarcely any limit to the demand for wrought iron, and when 
the necessary apparatus and machinery wie complete, the turn- 
ing out of the wrought non may form the lever which may raise 
the Nahan Tron Works into a paying speculation. T need 
hardly say that the above particulars are from notes taken from 
Mr. Jones’s explanations. If Towere inclined to make an 
apology for entering imto these diy detals, which to many may 
not be interesting, T have thought it would be a useful proceed- 
ing to place on record What practreal and mech uical engincering 
is doing on the Tlimalayas by an enterprsime and intelligent 
native chieftain. Such expensive works as these, however, are 
too wevhty for the finances of so small a State, and entire 
completion may be further delayed. 

It may not be gencrally known that the old capital of Sirmur 
was destroyed by an earthquake, or other iruption of nature, 
some 700 years ago, being twenty-four nules from Nahan and 
eight miles from Mara, on the west bank of the river Giri. 
Here the river runs into the form of a lake, one and-a-half 
miles in circumference. The ancient city of Sirmur was totally 
destroyed, with the whole of its inhabitants, leaving, so far as 
can be fuund, no record of the State, or any account of the 


then ruling family, As on a third cacursion, I visited the old 





more to say aYoout this hereafter. 

It may alsa be interesting to learn that the ancestors of the 
Present Boga are not indigenous to the sol of Sirmur, 
but orig gnally came from an ancient Rajput stock, the Jaisalmer 
family yy) Rayputana, some account of which is given by Colonel 
Teynfad, a former Pohtical Agent, in his history of Rajputana. 

4 Pradition has at that the founder of the present Suniur hne of 

f raas was ona pilgrimage to Plardwar with dis) wife, who was 
in an intaresting condiuon, Tearing of the catastrophe which 
mmolated, with the whole population of the city of Sirmur, 
every member of the ancent dynasty, he had a keen eye to the 
future, and sent his wife into the Sumi termtory and established 
a Jaisalmer Rays andatas worthy of note that the descent from 
the first Rayput raya of the Jamsalmier stock, 700 years ago, has 
followed from father to som am one continuods line of ancestry, 
After much moving about, the raguing family fixed upon Nahan 
as them capital 

In rSo03, the country was talen by the Goorkhas, who were, 

after some severe fighting, to which a little Luglish graveyard 
at Nahan bears sad testimony, expelled by the Biitish under 
Si David OQchterlony aa rSrs5, and the tertitery was handed 
over to the Maharaja Noor: Prekash, the ruling prince of 
that time, with the exccption of the fort of Mun, given to the 
Masalman Sardar of that: place for good services against the 
enemy 3 the Nadi Dun (which, however, was subsequently 
restored by the Brith Government, in 1833), a tract of hill 
country to the north of the river Girt, made over to the Raja 
of Kunthal: and the puganas of Jaunsar-Bawar, in the Dehra 
Dun, annered to the Butish Domimons. The present Raja 
Shamshn Prakas, K.C.S.2., was born about 1843. He receives 
a salute of eleven guns, and maintains a small force of drilled 
sepoys, numbering 55 Cavalry, 300 Infantry, 35 Bandsmen, 
10 field guns and 20 Artillerymen. There is also a pohce 
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force of 125 men, under the Assistant Superintendent, Mr. S. S. 
Whiting, also 200 foresters, under Maur Debi Sing. The 
forests are managed under the same system as those in British 
territory, and are a source of considerable income to His High- 
ness. The Pinjor valley belonged formerly to the Rajas of Sirmur, 
and the territory once extended to Tlardwar, which was taken 
from them by the Ghuikas in 1803.) The relations of the 
Chief with the British Government are defined in a sanad, 
dated 21st September 1815, under which he as required to 
consult the Supenmtendent of Phill States in all matters connected 
with the management of the State, and to furnish a contingent 
to the British forces when called upon. Sentences of death 
require the confirmation of the Supcuntendent and the Com- 
missioner of Umballa, but all other punishments are awarded 
by the Raja on lus own authority. 

The palace is a vary commodious aggregation of buildings, 
as already mentioned. The original building has been consider- 
ably added to, from time to time, and therefore at is vam to 
look for any uniform style of architecture, The Kaja has two 
sons, 77:., suiinder Bickram Sing, hen-apparent, and = Bir 
Bickram Sing, Kanwar, both ladsin rSSo. When first [arrived 
at Nahan, the Raya had gone to the margin of tus dominions to 
escort the Marquis of Rupon to Nahan; but his sons invited 
me to an interview within the palace. TI found they were very 
intelligent boys, and seemed to have had an excellent training, 
though an Ienghsh tutor might have added to their aceomplish- 
ments. Now, they have entered the portals of manhood (1884). 
Recently, the eldest son marricd a daughter of the exiled Raya 
of Suket, named Rudar Sen, the reigning Rajya being the son 
of Rudar Sen, by name Dushtnihandan Sen, and consequently 
the brother of the bride of Surinder Bickram Sing, of Nahan. 
The Private Secretary of the Kaja was Pundit Kishen Lal, 
who speaks English idiomatically. He still holds the 
same important office. There are only three male Europeans 
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in Nahan, and three European ladies. The gentlemen are 
Colonel Whiting, the Commandant of the Raja’s military 
forces, Mr. FL R. Jones, Supermtending Engineer of the 
State, and Mr. 5. 5. Whiting, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police. Mr. Pearsall, the Medical officer, died in November last, 


and the vacancy has pot yet been filled up. 


INILRIOR OF SIRMUR. 


My second visit to Simur was of a much more eventful 
character. Tlavine reached Nahan by precisely the same route 
as before, my frend Maio be Ro Jones, who was then in charge 
of the Nahan Thon Works, and as now, as T sad before, Super- 
intending Engineer, Suma State, and myself, according to pre- 
arrangement, started at 6-304 Mo yonc Sunday moming, for the 
interior, Our following consisted of a mule tram of six mules, 
nine coohes, two tents, with tontsmen, chaprassies, together 
with transport arrangements, and a ¢ Omassarat Department. 
Proceeding two or three miles up the Sunda road, we debouched 
into a steep and rugeed pathy and cot to Junta, almost within a 
stone's throw of the Jatak dull =a place histonealin the annals of 
Surnmur, Tt washer the great toelt took place between the 
British forces and the Ghurkas We male only a short haltat 
Jamta, but procecded on our way, the dmazing size of the cacte 
Stuiking me with stapuise, Woo somehow got out of the right 
track, and in answer to our calls. the villagers responded, and put 
usinto the proper way. The road was Very bad to Panjal, our 
breakfasting stage, the ume ocecupacd in reaching being much 
more than was expected. Tomecd not say breakfast was enjoyed 
with great gusto, and we rested an hourand ahalf. Further on, 
we came upon an excruciiungly bad rvad, having to descend 
boulder stones, higher than a dining table, and flanked by 
bewitching precipices of any number of feet drop. This entailed 
on me a considerable amount oi pedestiian exercise, To ride 
a pony over some of these places would have been rashness 
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itself. At length we got to the Jalal wvaddé/, about a mile from 
the spot where it runs into the Giri river, ata place named 
Dadao, and here we found our tents nearly ready on a pretty 
encamping ground, called Satibag, at the confluence of the two 
rivers. Hada late dinner, sat before a huge camp fire, hot 
whiskey and water, and to bed. We were up early enough to 
see the sun rise, and tried to find some game, but were unsuc- 
cessful. We found in the early moiming what a charming spot 
this was. Of course we were surrounded by hills, but to the 
east, Where the sun rose, the scene was most stiiking. In the 
foreground was the broad diver bed, through which the united 
streams passed. Where the Inlis converged, there wasa gap, 
and within this gap the sun rose. The cfleet of this, in connee- 
thon with the general Subroundings, can scarcely be deseribed, 
Our object in taking this route was to visit the Rambka lake 
about a mile, or mile and a half, from our camp. Many had 
looked with doubt on statements recarding the existence of this 
Jake. To visit the Rama lake involved the necessity of fording 
the Gin, by no means a contamptible porfommance, as we found, 
further west, later on. We had no ditticulty im finding the lake, 
but at was one huge jungle.  Pust we came upon a smaller 
lake called Purs Ram, about three quartars of aimile to a mile 
in circumference. There was nothing romarkable about this, 
except that its surface was completely covered with ducks of 
all sorts and sizes. The RKaimbka lake is oval in shape, and 
about three miles in circumference. It 1s a sacred place, and in 
the month of November, a great weft is held there, notwith- 
standing the difficulues of its approach. We saw ample 
evidence of a me/a having been held there just before our visit, 
in the shape of three circular swings (//:7dola). They say 
the me/a brings about two thousand a day for about four days ; 
there are also bathing ghats, and a small sevaz, We then came 
upon a Hindoo temple occupied by two jogis. We then pro- 
ceeded to circumambulate the lake, and excepting at one or two 
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places, we could only get peeps at the water. The lake mins 
nearly south-west to north-east, and when we got to the North- 
east end, we could gd no further on account of the dense jungle 
on the other side. We amused ourselves by pitching stones at 
the ducks, with which this part of the lake swarmed. We 
heard the growl] of a bear or two, but they were considerate, 
and Tet us alone. Returning, we sat on the steps of a small 
ghat, and pitched stones at the fish. When Tsay the surface of 
the lake swarmed with ducks, mas as nothmg agatost the tact 
that these fish occupicd the body of the lake in myriads, This 
may be accounted for by the fact that the fish are saered, and 
not one wever taken ovt of the lake. The name of the fish is 
fonshi, and can scarcely be said) to lool wholesome, being 
upprepossessing ino shrpe and color (brown), To should think 
the average weight would be about sin pounds. We returned 
past the temple where we discovered a young yege cooking 
chapatis, Which was prostanpise cvidence of the fact that here 
at deast asceticism: was net cared to the length of starvation, 
Another zege, evidently the one to whom the privileges of the 
temple belonged, made dus appearances, welland cloanly clothed, 
We addressed him, but be shod Tas head and pomted to dis 
hips, and certainly amore beurm or kindly same T never saw 
iMunine the countenance of Duran bane We ae told by our 
gamadar muletear that thi yeye hod sworn not to speak for five 
years, And thatonly two years of the thane had expired 1 We 
made our way cunp wads. acum forded the Gai and got to 
camp. As the spot-(Saubec) was so charming, we made up 
our minds to stay anotucr diay at Dadav. The neat morning 
we struck tents, and stuted for up-river at g A. M., and when 
IT say we had to ford the Garr seven times that day, the reader 
will quite understand that we had a pretty ume of it. I should 
premise that the Girt has an cnormously rapid flow. I should 
here mention that although the fish in the Rainka lake are 


sacted, no such sanctity confers immunity on the fish in the 
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Giri, in which there is very good fishing to be got. At ou 
third ford, the river passed over a very uneven bed, over natural 
weirs, and the roar of the water was deafening. It 1s a difficult 
matter to steer a pony over a rough river-bottom, and avoid 
boulders which one cannot see. uA poor coolhie, carrying a great 
part of our provisions, fell, and) our comumissaniat fell into the 
river! Tins of tea. sugar, onions, potatoes, two native Jofas, 
all our knives, forks, spoons, some crockery, all went floating 
cally down the stream, Of course, there was a scene of wild 
cexeitement. Some half a dozen men who had not crossed, ran 
down stream as hard as they could split, and plunged and waded 
into the river, and recovered some sattnated tea and sugar, as 
well as eggs, potatoes, onsons, Ac. But, alas, our crockery and 
plated ware! Some of the men promused to recover as much 
as possible if we uttcred the magic word dacdsdAask. 1 forget 
about the plates, but they aecovercd covery article of the plated, 
ware, except one, Of course thar weoieht caused them to 
sink at once. The thermometer of our spints consequently 
went up several degrees. The fourth ford. although narrow, 
was rather too deep tu be comfortable, bang up to ammpits mn 
wading. We were newly an hour and a half in getting every 
body and everything across, The coohes went alongside the 
mules, lifting their fava upon their heads to save them from 
Immersion, but the mules left their loads on the heads of the 
coohes, and came to land. The bed of the ffth crossing 

ras very stony, and oonr ponies occasionally stood upon 
boulders Jigh enough to be almost out of the water. Of 
course we could rarely heep our legs and feet clear of the 
water, The remaining fords were casier going, and having 
crossed a small vadd:, called Joyar, we got upon a wide 
expanse of the river bed. I spent a stupid half hour in follow- 
ing up a duck, as provisions of that hind had run out; the only 
result was that I had to hurry on to catch up my party. The 
duck was too wily for me; every near approach caused him to 
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take wing and place considerable distance between us. At 
this point further progress on the banks of the Giri was barred, 
the river being hemmed in by two rocky hills, forming a narrow 
gorge through which the river seethed, and foamed in one 
gycat roaming torrent. We. therefore, had to make a steep 
ascent, and cut across country to Maitu, where we ate some 
bolled eges, To think, and got some mull, from the village. 
HIcure we were advised to remain, but my obstinacy in desiring 
to push on, was the cause of all my gnicfs thereafter. After 
that we made another ascent to Lohara, and then the usual 
up-and-down Tall traveling to Redeh. The view was very 
pretty towards Smera village, and a digh dnl) towards the 
north was crowned by the building of the Palva feshe/, our 
destination, But the day was gradually darkening, and we had 
to descend a preempitous road. At the foot of this hill the day 
had almost faded into tight, and there was that awful climb to 
the fsdiA My friend had gone abead, and by this time I 
was deft entucly alone, net even having a servant with me, 
The night was dark, and Thad soon to dismount and. trust. to 
my own feet. Once Tomust have got out of the nght track, 
for Teame straight in front of the door of a villagers hut. 
The villager putome night, andoon TP groped my way, having, of 
course, to lead my pony. To had been howling for rehef, but 
none came At dest To thought To heard the hum of voices, 
lugh up upon the hil T shouted with all my might, and soon 
Tosawoa heht coming towards me. Presently a chawhidar 
reached me, much tomy delight. Tamay as well mention here 
the peculiar natere of the famecau he eared. It was a 
bundle of etal (fr 97) stems, about the size of small reeds, 
which, with the most sunple preparauon, lights like gas and 
causes a great flare. The leaves are eaten by cattle, the bark 
makes strong rope Which improves m strength by immersion 
in Water, contrary to the rule obtaning with other rope-making 
material. Io need not say I reached the tos/7/7 where I found 
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my friend sitting before a bonfire; the altitude of the ‘eshi/ 
being considerable, it was bitterly cold, a fact inno way modi- 
fied by a cutting breeze. Most of our belongings were behind 
us. The most direful reports came in as to the fate of all the 
people below, and we gave way to some gloomy forebodings 
regarding the remainder of the coohes and all our baggage mules. 
One coolie came in quite exhausted 3 he had fallen several times, 
and he was the bearer of our cooking utensils. A second coohe 
turned up with tent poles, his arm: covered with clotted blood, 
and he continued the report of certain disasters below. Another 
coohe shortly came in with the fo47¢ which contamed our only 
and unopencd bottle of whiskey, and a few dedi of beer. It 
was amusing to observe his trrmmphant aspect, and his: arrival 
raised our hopes and brightened up our spirits. Another came, 
led by torch-light, making a great rush into camp, hastened 
probably by the fact that, according to his own account, he had 
heard a bear close to hin. The mules arrived one by one, 
coohes being sent down the Hill to pick up their Toads 5 after- 
wards there was aclear report a// am. Then ensucd a scene of 
bustle and excitement to get our tents pitched. The glare of 
the torches and camp fire, the shouting of the coolies, the 
neighing of ponies, presented a hind of pandemonium. At last, 
about half-past mine, we got to bed. | The nest morning 
(Wednesday) we were up long before the sun crept up between 
the Brahmat 7iba and the Zwreay 7Tiba. We ascended the 
latter, where we obtained a good view of the Chur range, look- 
ing close at hand, and now shehtly tipped with snow from the 
November fall, We could not get a sight of a bird 3 1t was 
too cold there. We succeeded, however, in getting a sheep, 
the delicious parts of which we had for breakfast. We were 
paid a visit by the ¢esheddar and his subordinates, who showed 
us marked attention. They strike a gong at the Palvi feshz?, 
and the time is measured by a peculiar contrivance which I 
have seen at other places. A conical copper basin, about six 
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inches in diameter and four inches deep, with a small hole at 
the bottom, is placed into a tub of water, and the water per- 
colates gradually thiough the hole, filling the basin to sinking 
point hourly —so they say. We made a move about 11-30, as 
our neat march wasa short one, the train going off in detach- 
ments, to our nest stage. It was a ternble road, being in bad 
repan, and cxcruciatingly precipitous. faving reached the 
bottom of the hall, we got into alevel narrow pathway, but here 
we met with another obstacle +a small dandshp had blocked the 
path. There was nothing for at but to dig a new path ; then 
again down Ind, across the Palar wadi7z twice. We gave Sewo 
the go-by and pushed on to another village called Sewong, 
to reach Which we had agam to cross the irrepressible Guri. 
We did the distance an four heurs exactly, dined off chops 
and curry andoaice, the usual cup fire, the usual hot peg, and 
offto bed about Save. TP hicad Aglaz during the night, and rose 
at O AM., and went out fot an hour with the afle and a coohe. 
Sighted a couple of dear, but they were too shy to he got at. 
When Tacturmed to the village, the cainp was struck and almost 
every thing packed, so Thad to put up with two small biscuits 
and a cup of tea, ched out by some nalk ina whiskey bottle, 
until We amaived at Chatta, but subsequently found human nature 
would scarecly stand a dong march on such slender fare. We 
left Sewong alo-go AMM. (2nd December), the read being good 
through jungle and forest: but the Gar had again to be crossed 
three times. We had now stuck the regular road from 
Nahan to the Chata non mines. Before we took the third 
ford, We Improvised a breakfast of some sort, and before we 
crossed, our vad-tea/e turnedup, and we sat and explored our 
letters and newspapers wWlale the whole of our baggage was 
being transported across the rnver. At last, we ourselves forded, 
On the other side was very nasty landing, with a steep bank, 
and snag stones jutting out in all directions, It was here 


I came to grief. My pony, in attempting to ascend, slithered 
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back into the stream, with the necessary consequence that I 
went bodily into the water. I clutched at a huge boulder some 
yards from the bank, .and managed to keep one arm dry. I 
was rescued by a stalwart fellow, who carried me on shore, A 
change of clothes was out of the question, and T had to walk 
myself dry, without the slightest harmful consequence. One’s 


clothes soon dty in walking. We had a good level road to 


G 
Anna, where the Rajahasa range of mule sheds, and where 
iron ore 1s stacked. A short distance beyond we crossed the 
Naat vadé7, evhich brought us within “ measurable distance” of 
the iron mines. Just at this point we were overtaken by a 
mineralogical surveyor, whom we had been expecting. I 
should here mention that at the Palvi 4s/7/, news of this 
gentleman's arrival in’ Nahan had ieached us, and the Raja 
was desirous that lus engineer should) meet him 5 otherwise we 
had intended to push on to some cad munes beyond Svnzyra 
towards Chakrata, Our chaprassie had not cacfully hept 
watch, and permitted us to goon two miles beyond the village 
of Mangan, where our camp was to be pitched. We all three 
sat down in the might time in one of our tents,the inevitable hot 
peg not being forgotten. On our visit to the iron mine, there 
could not be the slightest doubt that iron ore of a superior 
Character prevailed. It can scarecly be called a mine ; it isa 
quarry, standing out bare at the side of the hill; and it is 
blasted, not minced. At Chaita, too, is the Raya’s most penal of 
penal settlements, and a more miscrable Jooking lot of human 
beings I never saw than the convicts who are sentenced to pass 
their time in this wretched desolate place. No doubt, they are 
sent there to do the quarrying. On coming out, our mineralo- 
gical friend came to similar grief as myself by meeting with a 
good ducking, in consequence of his cAafvasz, Who was carrying 
him across the Nait vad/7, letting him drop. Well, we all 
returned to our camp at Mangan, previously taking breakfast 
kindly provided by our mincralogical friend, on an open piece 
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of ground, two miles from camp. On returning, I lagged 
behind to see if T could find any use for my gun, and, wonder- 
ful sport, shot a pheasant. The next morning (Sunday) we 
shook the dust of Mangan from our fect, and at 9-30 proceeded 
on our homeward journey, Icaging the representative of the 
mineralogical surscy behind us. We soon reached the spot of 
my disaster, but crossec) this time ona man’s shoulders, sup- 
ported on either side by two other coohes. Tomight) remark 
that, gust before thas, we visitcd the spot on the Gzzz where my 
frends guider budge was to be tied. The giidergbridge, the 
frit of my friend's shill, was then standing in the aon) foundry 
yard at Nahan, Now at lies at the spot indicated, ready to be 
fixed, Qua route now day ducct for Nahan by the regular road, 
wad Pantalty which suddenly burst upon our view lke magic. 
A cascade of tremendous depth, over a precipice shunting the 
village, could have had ne dessa fall than 500 feet, straight as a 
line and completely perpendicular, and Jooked like an elon- 
gated bar of silver To had) never seen anything to equal this. 
It was, in fact, the offshoot of a small muall-stream, but the 
eflect was wonderfully stoking The scenery here, too, was 
rich, including the Chur range, which had gathered more snow 
since We last saw tt. Stung upon aw knoll above our camp, 
before day-broak the next morming, overlooking the valley of 
the Girt, was most interesting toa watch the effect ereated by 
theaising honinary. Phe promunent pomts blushing in sunhght, 
leaving the hollows in shade, Not only that, but the upper 
uups and halves of trees received the glow, while the lower 
parts were cutamto shade by what may be called the sun-line, 
But we must turn our faces toward Nahan, Some of our poor 
coohes, during the next stage, got S knocked up,” and were 
willing to give ther pay to village coolies to take their loads. 
One poor htde fellow, a ératmen, took sick at Panralr, and 
had to be carried. We had had a long trying round, and 
exhaustion was not to be wondered at. It was well enough for 
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us who had to carry no loads, and could ride our ponies when- 
ever we liked. Our next village was Maipur, to which there 
was a good up and down road all the way, but we did not 
encamp there, but pushed on towards Nahan, and here we again 
returned to the land of Cacéz and Chir. Space will not permit 
of descriptions of every resting place, but Maipore, where we 
rested for a time, Is avery pretty spot at the foot of which runs 
the Jalal nadids, which afterwards, of course, we had to cross. 
It was a tong march to Jamta, a place which T mentioned at the 
outset, but here we had again to cneamp, within four or five 
miles of Nahan. The village itself isa wretched hole, and in 
the morning we were clad to get upon the road, where the 
white buildings of Nahan sccmed to offer a welcome, and 


Wiich we reached during the forenoon, 


Tir, Cier, 


The Stuumur teritory i dominated by the Chiu range, distant, 
as the crow fies, about 25 nutes frome Nahan, but, of course, 
very much more by any one of the roads leading to it. The 
highest peak ws about 12,000 feet above sea-level It as a pro. 
mnent feature in almost every part of Sinmun, and can plamly 
be seen in the direction of the north-west) from) Masun and 
Landaur. Treget that TP have, at present, had no opportuni- 
ties of paying a visit to this well-known mountain, although I 
was close under when at (hhaita. To owas fortunate cnough, 
however, while at Nahan, so recently as Fcbruary last, to obtain 
the sight of a book written by Vienc, a well-lnown explorer of 
Mountamous country, and as the account of his travels into 
Kashmir, Ac., and of that part of the Himalayas under review, 
was published so long ago as 1842, it is doubtless out of print. 
Naturally, the book was too precious to be spared to me, and I 


therefore had to content myself with making a few extracts. 
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The following is an account of Vigne’s visit to the Chur: 

“The rains lasted till the middle of September, and Tat 
length listened with pleasure to the low and continucd muttering 
of the thunder which always portends thar exhaustion, and 
fave assurance of release from them and the possibility of 
travelling without further intenuption, To started across the 
mountams for Musany which, Pneed scarcely remark, is also a 
Bengal sanatauum., On the way Mi. Lee Warner, my cam- 
pamion, and myself rccaived an invitation from Mayor Lverest, 
Surveyor-Goncral of India, at that time on the Cz, conduct- 
Ing the grand thgonometucal suavey, and of whose hospitality 
T shall even retam a gratefil recollection, The C/az is one of 
the noblest second-rate mountuns in the world; its height 1s 
upwards of 12.500 feet s as sides are Clathed with a dark and 
dense pine forest, many of the trees of which are immensely 
large, bothain euth and haght. Almost every animal that is 
found, citherin the plains or mountains adjoming them, a, 
no doubt, an inhabitant of ats amimense, and gloomy jungles. 

After winding om way through tus yunele. by the steep and 
somewhat ditheult path which led towards the summit, we found 
We had sunmounted the Lunt of forest (11,500 foot) and emerged 
upon some rocky scenery and a be aufal park, whose soft and 
extensive Lawns wore thickly covercd by a carpet of wild straw- 
berry, or potentidlas, The camp of our host was pitched as 
nearas possible on the very top, and our clichobjcet was to heep 
ourselves Warm. The tent in which we dined was furnished 
with a dighted steve, and the entrance carefully closed against 
an, Whilst we drunk our wine and talked to a date hour above 
the clouds. On the huge gramite rocks that formed the very 
apex of the mountain, the labourers in attendance had formed a 
platform of loose stones, purposely cared thither, and in the 
centre of at they planted a mast as a mark for the survey. 
Several that they had previously raised on other summits were 


visible only by the aid of the theudolite ; and a powerful helio- 
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trope (in use at Saharunpore plans) might, it was supposed, 
have reflected the sun’s rays towards us from a distance of sixty 
miles. 

“¢T can never forget the glorious view of the snowy range, 
some sixty or seventy miles from us, in a straght line from this 
spot, as the morning broke over the sacred peaks of Jamnutri 
and Gangutiis; the latter being still futher removed from us to 
the eastward. 

‘The entire range of the Pimalaya, upon whose most clevated 
pinnacles (20—25,000 fect) the rose-colored light seemed to 
pause before it ventured into the yet gloomy atmosphere to the 
southward of it, was extended from west to cast as far as the 
eye could reach, rearme itself high and magnificently above 
the upper surface of the dense strata of clouds that covered the 
great valleys atats base, ike the turbulent biflows of an inland 
sea, Into these were projected a number of black promon- 
tories, formed by the pine-covercd ridges of the intervening 
mountains, and which aun wore pautadly ludden, or ocedsion- 
ally insulated, by the detached and slowly moving masses of 
must that somctuncs rolked over themy and descended their sides 
with a regularity resemblmaye that of a flood, 

“Et was worth a fever and a journey from Bombay to see the 
sun topping the sumoputs of Bunder Puch (the monkey’s tail). 
The chilled and frosty air become imstantly and) perceptibly 
Warmer, as he appeared ino the heavens above them, and the 
smoky sameness of all around and beneath was sueceeded by 
the natural hues of daylight, combined with the utmost: grand- 
eur and distinctness of outhne, The dich, tawny, autumnal 
colour that overspread the timmediate foreground, was? finely 
contrasted with the grey granite rocks with which it was 
strewed, the ledges of the same formation by which it was 
intersected and the dark sverdure and bleached trunks of the 
fir-trees on the limit of forest that girdled round the shoulders 


of the mountain, sume hundreds of feet below us. Some of 
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Major Baldock, leaving a small garrison and proceeding across 
the Jamna with the bulk of his forces, fell back on Jaitak, and 
there made a desperate stand, and defied all our attempts to 
take it. The British force posted their guns upon a lower hill 
above Jamta temple, and to the west of Jaitak. Shot rained 
upon and about the fortress, and to this day, the rain frequently 
washes up, as it may be termed, to the surface of the ground, 
the cannon balls and shells, and a large number of graye-mounds 
mark the burying places of the dead. As before mentioned, 
the little graveyard at Nahan contams the remaims of most. of 
the British officers who fell at Jaitak. The Ghurkas were 
never driven out of at an fight, but they began to realize the 
truth that the Brush must prove too strong for them, and sur- 
rendered the fort which they cvacuated with other strongholds 
between the Kal and the Suthy, by convention, on the 15th 
May 1815. 

Ttasan casy mattar deisel to reach the top of the hil from 
Nahan by the poad strareht beyond) Juma tuple, in two hours 
and-a-half. and much quicker, even, a haste should be desirable. 
But from the road newest the Fall Jaital as least to be seen, and 
the exveursionist, tiless enquiry be made, may considerably over- 
shoot the mark. In fact, the weathy dua tor and mysclfin return- 
ing fiom the lall, struck the road fiather tow aid home than that 
from Which we ascended. Tae summit is divided into two conical 
peaks, on the northernmost of which sult remains a portion of 
the rude black stone wall of the fortiess, the southernmast one 
presents Jess promunent cvidenecs of forutication, but there is 
ttle doubt that both wore sinnlaly protceted at the sanguinary 
period about which Pam waiting. It occupies only a couple of 
minutes to go from pomt to pomtover a dip between the two. 

It requires the pen of a greater adept in word-painting than 
Tam, to adequately describe the grandeur of the view which is 
commanded from double-crowned Jaitakh. From = the northern 
aper the eye takes in the whole southern face of the Himalayas, 
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and although the charm of the scene is not amplified by the 
magnificent snows, a panorama, rich in the plenitude of its res- 
plendent beauty, cannot fail to delight the hearts of those who 
are pilgrims to the shrine of Mother Nature, who rewards her 
devotees by unstinting displays of her never-ending but ever- 
varying charms. For west to north the rugged prominences of 
Jaunsar Bawar, flanked by the Masur range, including that 
great mountain-swell Badray, round and round to the lands of 
Mir Ghari, onthe Ghagar,near Kalka, the whole forming a colos- 
sal amphitheatre of wild mountain scenery, imecluding the hill 
villages with their green patches of cultivation, nestling on the 
southern bosoms of the huge acchvities. The giand centre- 
piece is the great forest-clad Chur, to the north, with its brown 
and bare leutenants to the mght and left, flanked by Garhwal 
and the Dehra Dun in the cast to the plains of Ambala on 
the west. 

On the summit of the southern peak, which looks towards 
Nahan, over the Siwaliks to the plans, the vision can take in the 
whole of this mayestic cricle of scenery, except the nearer and 
lower hills to the north, wluch are slightly obscured by the 
northern eminence. Descending a few yards down the brow of 
our southern standpoint, the scene is changed to radiant loveli- 
ness as though transformed by a magician’s wand. Variety 
meets the eye at every glance, and when the atmosphere is clear 
the limits of the view reach the horizon on the plains of Ambala 
and Saharanpur, flanked by Duns on either side. JZumblng 
the vision to the contemplation of nearer olyects, eastward we 
observe the broad and rapidly flowing Jamna, deserbing that 
huge bend with which it cuts through the western Sewaliks, and 
afterwards, as with a broad silver line, divides the Saharanpur 
and Ambala districts. Then the gaze cannot fail to rest on 
the westernly extremity of the Sewaliks, to the vicinity of 
Kalliam, with the pretty Zaz 4a 72ba, and the huge ravine- 
like hillocks further westward. Lowering the sight to a 
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nearer and more modest detail, that portion of the Kiarda Dun, 
through which the tardy Marhkanda creeps, may be observed 
Nahan, of which here we get the best view, with its 
excellent roads and numcrous houses, eatending to two or three 
miles from cast to west, on the special spur chosen for its site, 
with its pine-clad northern slopes. The immediate fore-ground 
immediately below one’s feet, are two lower peaks, and right 
and left are the slate-covered buildings of the villages wath 
their terraced slopes of cultivated land. Take it for all-in-all, 
the whole forms a scene that can scarccly be surpassed, not- 
withstanding the disadvantage which resides in the fact that 
the jealous tills to the north forms a farda which closes to 


view the majestic grandcur of the snowy range. 


Olly SinwMtk Cry. 


My thid caxcursion into Sirmur was in fulfilment of a pro- 
mise made to Mi. Jones to meet him at Mazra, at a given 
time dung the Chustmas holidays, following my second visit. 


Spending Christmas six miles only from the Jamna at Rajghat 
or Rampur Mandi, the journey was casy enough, and I arrived 
at the Mazia Travallas’ Zan aa about noon, and a half an 
hour afterwards Mi. Jones also entercd into the compound. 
Our olyject was to visit the old and aaned city of Sirmur, the 
ancient capital, = The place was equi distant from Kampur, 
Mandi and Mazia, about) cight or nine mules. It was far from 
an enjoyable excursion, Furst, we had to pass over some culti- 
vated land, then pushed through the high jungle grass higher 
than double the haght of a man on horseback, then came 
the river Batha, which as easily crossed, then over more culti- 
vated Jand through a village which led us to awhward ravines, 
which compelled us to dismount. Most of the remainder of 
the journey was mostly through forest land, and over rough 
roads, Verb: Sap: Never ask any native the distance to any 
place, only the direction, for the information he will give you 
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will be most disheartening. When we thought we had our 
noses close to old Sirmur, we were told it was three or four 
kos, which was certainly found a considerable exaggeration by 
Englishman who generally calculate that one 4os means about 
two miles. In Sirmur, however, a 4os—that is to say, a hatcha 
kos—is about one and a quarter mile. My friend had kept pretty 
well ahead of me, he being a light weight, which I was not, 
Sitting ona bank, in a forest, my companion had evidently 
made up his mind to pay his respects to the tiffin basket ; but 
I did not hanker after the flesh-pots, and walked on, considering 
from eaperience that the flecter pony would soon restore me 
to companionship. JT, on due enquiry from natives, found 
the old city where IT met Colonel ————, who fills an import- 
ant position on the Commander-in-chief’s staff There really 
was nothing worth the trouble of going over eight miles of bad 
road to see. There was a Buddhist temple cracked and dilapi- 
dated, and which threatened every moment to prostrate its 
stonework, in a recumbent position, on mother carth, after 
centunes of struggling to mamtaun its perpendicular, Buddhist 
figures, sculptured on stone, bearing cvidence of cycles of wear 
and tear, graced the open doorway. One of these figures had 
given up sustaiming its perpendicular as a bad job, and had, 
acentury or two ago, probably, embraced the cool ground, 
seching rest until the final trump shall come. Moreover, Bud- 
dhist) devices on stone Jay scattered all about, showing 
that they had formerly adorned a palace, a mansion ora temple. 
The jungle was so thich that only the most ardent archaologist 
would entertain a wholesale scratching by penctrating its 
dense thickets. Underneath, hidden from view, was the ever- 
present Giri with the same boom of rushing waters down deep 
below. Colonel] -———— assured me there was really nothing 
to see beyond the point where I met him, and I returned with 
him, his servants, his two elephants, and his splendid dogs. 
By this time, I had become rather anxious about my missing 
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companion, but as we were getting out of this dismal look 
ing place into the more open country, he turned up, and in the 
most accommodating manner sud, never mind, he would visit old 
Sirmur, nota mile off, another time, and returned with the 
Colonel and myself The © Jone] soon Ieft us by striking into 
the path to hampur Mandi and we icturned to Mazr, where 
we anvcd before dark, without ¢ noimatuliung ourselves much 
on our capodiuon to the aty cf eb Simur 

Twill finish this Intl | | with what Ican recollect of a 
tradition which sccls to wo ount fa the t tal destruction of the 
ancicnt city ¢f Simur, which 700 yous ago, immolated every 
human Pans within its uns Plun matter of fret people 
would, most lilbcly, © me tothe c nclust no that the cld Sirmur 
came to be wiped cf the state for val cities Py a similar dis 
astar, though in amore esas rate | foam, to that which, 2 few 
yours ago, befell Numi Tal The fact that under the site of 
the old city the Gia wilens amd runs int) some resemblance 
of ababe, Vale and ahalfan cucumferenee, G es im some 
measure, tobou witne that the cublunmity was the effect of an 
werwhelmin tun tly which f rmet the faith miless scpuichic 
of the whole po pulaten Tt sms rei nitle t © nelude that 
the fen oe ta om tim VT Ved the Gin laying back 
ums waters unl foamun what ho been lescribed as resembling 
rluke = =No fullen Culidon aes tthe rapid flow of the 
nvcr, Which must liive cutaway thi ov bh the cl strnetion, an] 
covered the wilene Pred create by the catastacp he | History, 
nor tradition, desauilcs the phen neny which ammolated es cry 
inhabitant; but trahuo on, Po owever unreliable, deseribes the 
cise Which Ie lt this awful tragedy 

Thisis whit tridii nm sas Once upon 2 time, when old 
Sirmur was flourishing, war ul yacsumcedly of the mounte 
bank sort, visited Sarmur, and nt ubt, had been showing off 
some wondrous forts The Ry of the period of the old 


dynasty challenged the woman to walk safely over the Gin, 
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at old Sirmur, on a rope, and offered her half his kingdom if 
she successfully accomplished the feat. The woman accepted 
the challenge. We can but guess what was the kind of rope 
that was stretched across the broad river, and only surmise 
that it was somewhat after the manner of the tight rope so 
famihar to our youth in travelling circuses, excepting that it 
could have no central support in the river itself, the weight of 
the performer would cause a considerable slackening of the 
rope in the centre. Of course, we may also help tradition by 
supposing that all Sirmur, together with the population, far and 
near, was there to sec. When commencing her perilous task, 
she vowed thataf anything happened to her which rendered 
her a sacrifice to the Raya’s treachery, a curse would fall upon 
the city of Sirmur, which would be engulfed by an overwhelm- 
ing natural catastrophe aud exterminate every living being in 
the place. Seeing that the woman was crossing safely, some 
of the Rajas people cut the rope, the woman fell into the Giri, 
and was drowned. We may be permitted again to assist tradi- 
tuon by hazarding the hypothesis that the then Raja was not an 
mnocent factor in this gigantic piece of perlidy.  Tlowever 
that may be, tradition does not return us the compliment of 
helping us much in estimating the time that clapsed between 
the prophesy of this great calamity and its fulfilment; but 
that the annihilation did ome, whether from the cause assigned 
by tradition or not, there 1s ample evidence existing at the site 
of the old city and in the real history of the sirmur State. 
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MUSSOORIE AUCTION MART. 





Weekly Auctions are held, during the Season, of 
miscellaneous property of all descriptions. 


Account Sales rendered in 8 days from date of sale. 


Goods received on Commission Sale and advertised 
inthe “ Hills Advertiser” free of charge. 


FITCH & CO, 


Clarence Llouse, ALussoorte. 


THE GENERAL STOCK 


COMPRISES 
Waterproofs, Riding Aprons, Legeings, &e, &e, 

Stationery, Music, Toys, Jewellery, 

Electro-plated-ware, Glassware, 

Crockery, Lamps, Llronmongery, Stoves, 
Baths, Travelling Boxes, Portinanteaux, Saddler 
’ D ’ ’ ’ 

Fancy Goods, Pipes, Tobaceos, Cigars 

’ >) , ? 

Ammunition, 

Oleographs, Oil-paintings, Chromo-lithographs 

So b] on te J a) 


and other articles too numerous to detail 


FITCH & CO., 


Clarence House, Mussoorte. 
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CLARENCE HOUSE MEDICAL HALL 


Is the oldest established Pharmacy in Mussoorie, 


and is conducted by a thoroughly competent Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

The largest and most varied Stock of Drugs, PROPRIE- 
TARY Mipicinns. Miebican APPLIANCES, TorLeT REQUI- 
sires and PeURFUMERY 1n Mussooric. Prices will compare 
favourably with those of any other house 


far Special tam to Shoals and large Indintors, 
DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


Physiuan’s Prescriptions dispensed accurately, expeditionaly and economically. 
Prove tary Miprcines of every description, 


PERFUMERY 


From J, and I Atkinson, New Bond st., in bottles, Rs 3, Rs 5, and Rs &, 


ATKINSON S WHITE ROSE. 
PRANGIPAN, Woop Viobit, ViANGS LANG, PaALrCHouLt, GoarD’s sot QUET 
Jochiy CLUB, Ess Borgtir, NonprLbdia, &e., Ke, 
EAU DE COLOGNE. 
‘The genuine from Jo Maria Farina gegenuberdem, Julich’s Platz, Praud’s 
Lau de Cologne, Dalmaboy’s Curious Lssence Mons Bouquet, 
Tununcl’s fouet Vinegar and Lavender Water. 


TOILET REQUISITES. 


Wan Brushes, Combs, Powder Putts, Tooth Brushes, Nail Brushes, Shaving 
Brushes 
FOR THE TEETH. 

Kowland’s Odonto, Fragrant Llornline, Rosaline, Carbohe Month Wash Carbo- 
he ‘Tooth Powder, Cherry Looth baste, Areca Nut Looth Paste, 
Camphorated ‘booth baste, &e 
FOR THE SKIN. 

Rowland’s Kalydor, Gosnell’s Violet Powder, Godtrey’s Extract of Ilder 
Sd lowers, bears’ Carmi e Ronse Ploom of Roses, Pearl Powder, 

Plane de Pearl, de, 


SOAPS. 
Biimmel s Glycerine, Brown Wardser, Almond, Honey, Jc, 
Lnited Service Serps | Cayertsy Carbolie svuaps 
Yellow Bar Soaps, Ae, 
FOR THE HAIR. 

Truetitt’s Euchrisma and Brilliautive, bE reimus Wilson's Har Wash, Spanish 
Oil of Pestachio Nuts, Poatract of Dames and Glycerme Oldridges’s 
Balm ot Co umbia, Pomades, Guards’ Hair Dye, &e 
Mrs, Allen's Haar Restorer. Rosetter’s Hair Restorer, 
The Mexivau Harr Restorer, | Sandell’s Hair Restorer. 


VETERINARY AND HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES, 


Pulvermache:’s Volta Eleetrie Chain Bands, Lilectro- Magucue Machines. 


MEDICINE CHESTS. 
FITCH & Co., 
Chemists (by appointment) to H, £. the Viceroy, 
Mussoorie, 
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Brewers hy appomtment to W, &. the Eierioy and Cerovernar- 
Cieneral of India. 


MACKINNON AND CO., 
THE OLD BREWERY, MUSSOORIE, 


Lertablisiu t 1850. 
Pale Ale, Strong Ale (XNXXX), and XXX Porter can now 
be had at the Brewery, or from the undersrened, 
The following are sclected from nnmerous testimonials, 
HIMALAY «CLUB. 
Mussoorie, July, W877, 
GUNTLEMEN ‘—With reference to your Jetter of the Gth 
instant, our consumption for the last three years of your 
Pale Ale has been about ft to 6 kilderkins per mensem, and 
I have pleasure in stating that your Ale, both in cask and 


bottle, has given cntue satisfaction 
Yours faithfully. 
(Sd) TT. W. FPRCIL, Seeretary. 





LaAnpour, 259d Iehruary, 1877, 
GENTLEMEN *—In reply to your Jetter of yesterday, I 
have the honor to inform you that the Beer supplied by you 
tu the Depot under my command has mvanably been of 
most excellent quality, and that the N.C. Officers and men 
prefer it to any other which has been at any time issued to 
them. 
I therefore hope that you will have no difficulty in ob- 


taining authority to coutimue the supply. 
(Sd) J M. CAMPBELL, 


Lient.-Col,, Le A., Comdg. at Landour, 





Cash Prices of Ale or Porter in Bottle. 

Pale Ale or Porter, Quarts mois . Is, 6 O 

Do, do. Pints See wit “ade ae ee 
The above prices include cight annas per dozen, for bottles, 

which will be allowed when bottles are sent or returned. 
Ale or Porter in wood, im cashs of 43,9. 18, and 36 gallons, 
at Ls, 1-12 per gallon. 
FITCH & CO., 

Sole Agents for Mussoorie. 
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N. W. KIT WAREHOUSE. 


SPENCER & CO.,, 


TAILORS, 


HABIT, BREECHES, AND SHIRT MAKERS, 
MUSSOORIE & MEERUT. 


Travellers ean be supplied with every requisite. 
Suits to measure in sie hours, 


Patterns and directions for self measurement forward- 


ed post free. 


S.& Co. have the largest selection of West of 
Kngland and Scotch Tweoeds, Trish Freies, and Fancy 
Suitings in the N. W.) Provinces, and Gentlemen 
favoring them with orders imay depend upon getting 


the utmost value for their Money. 


Suits, &e., are all eut by a London West End 
3 b) 
Cutter, who has had a large experience, and can be 


confidently trusted to vive every satisfaction. 
Hats, Helmets, and Caps, of all shapes, colors, and 
sizes, made to match Coats, or Ladies’ Riding Habits. 


Carreage paid upon all articles sent by Value Payable 
Parcel Post. 
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MS. HATHAWAY & C0. 


MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS, 


AND 
GIN RAs DRAPES: 


CANNING ROAD, ALLAHABAD; 
AND 


GLANVILLA HALL, MUSSOORIE. 


ae ae So a eta a er ee 


MADAME LINES, 
FRENCH MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER, 


LUCKNOW AND MUSSOORIE, 


mane eee a 


Has always in Stock a choice selection of the 
latest Novelties in Millinery Dress Materials, Feathers, 
Flowers, Laces, Ribbons, Gloves, Shoes, Hosiery, 
Corsets, &c. Dolinan’s Opera Cloaks, Ulsters, Jackets, 
Capes, Fichus, Collarettes. Infant’s Hoods, Cloaks, 
tobes. Wedding, Mourning and Out-Station orders 


Mromntlv executed. 
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THE 


CROWN BREWERY COMPANY, 


“LIMITED.’ 


MUSSOORILE. 


CONTRACTORS TO GOVERNMENT, 


BREWERS OF PALE AND MILD ALES AND XXX STOUT, 


Supply the Public, Messes, Canteens, and Merchants, 

direct: from the Brewery, or through their Agents 

wm Landour, Mussoorie, Dehra Chackrata, Saharan- 

pore, Jullundhur, Loodiana, Ferozepore, Agra, Morar, 
Jhansee, ALahabad, &e. 


ALE and Srovt, in wood... Rs. 1-12 per call. 
Do. ni Mettle a33- ay Ogg OZ, Gis, 
Do. do. wh, Gece le: Sy 4g, “PES 


Rs. 5 chareed for casks, aid same allowed on return 
in good condition. 

Fight annas per dozen quarts, and six annas per 
dozen pints, allowed for empty hottles returned to 
Brewery, or Agents im Mussoorie. 


N.B.—Five and nine gallon easks are convenient 
loads for one and two coolies respectively, and are 
suitable for camp use. 

J. W. WHYMPER, 


VMaananam 
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HIMALAYA BANK. LIMITED. 


‘apital, Bs. 2,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE, MUSSOORIE. 


London hankes UNION BANK OF LONDON. 








Dills drawn and purchased on London at the current rates 
of exchange. Jills for and under £10 can only be granted 
on demand, Bills for less than £50 are not issued at longer 
usance than three months. 


The Bank wall transmit, free of charge (except for postage), 
the First of Exchange direct, on being furnished with the 
correct address of the addressee. 


Drafts bought and sold on Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Lahore, Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, 
Meerut, Delhi, Roorkee, Saharunpore, Simla, Nynee Tal, 
Munee, Rawalpindi, Uinbala, Mooltan, Jubbulpore, and all 
the prineipal stations in Tndia. 


fiacd Depots are now received on the following terms :— 


6 (* months’ 

5 | percent. per annum, Q ws | notice of 
| requiring | Oo is | withdrawal, 
92 . 

re) Oo 39 


The above deposits may generally be availed of without 
notice by the Banh’s Bills on London. The Bank reserves to 
itself the mght, on giving one months notice, of paying off 
any of the above deposits, or of modifying its terms, 

Current Accounts are also received and kept without charge. 

LOANS AND CAsH CREDITS are gmanted on the security of 
Government Paper, Bank and other yout stock shares, mort- 
gages on approved personal securitics, on the usual terms. 

GOVERNMENT PAPER and other securities purchased, sold, 
and kept in safe custody, at the usual charge of Lf per cent. 
Yor further particulars, apply to the Manager, 

Remittances to be endorsed thus—‘‘ Pay to the Himalaya 
Bank, Limited, or order.” 


Ilours OF BusINEss, 10 to 4. Saturday, 10 to 2. 
FF. MOSS, Alanaeer. 
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The bimafaya Chronicle, 


MUSSOORTLE. 
(Published twice a week.) 


The Proprictor of the above Journal inaugurated the 


TENTH YEAR 
of its existence by matcually improving its status generally. 


ENLARGEMENT. 


From April 1884, the //emalaya Chronicle was increased 
in size by two pages (damy folio), making in all twelve mstead 
of ten, the extia space being devoted to an increase in the 
quanuty of readable matter, ouiginal and select. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 


Fach issue of the ZZimalava Cusonide will consist of not 
Jess than 
500 copies or 1.000 per week. 


This will be tesufhcd in the following manner, 7v2., every 
issue Will contain a ceruibeate from: the Postmaster that not less 
than the above mentioncd number of copies of the preceding 
issue has actually been posted, under the prepayment system, 

No clearer evidence could possibly be given of the extent 
of the Journal s 

Postal Circulation, 


and must prove, beyond question, to ADVERTISERS that an 
average of ova 4.530 Copies pot Meuse of their announce- 
ments have been cuculatcd through the post. 


PUBLICATION THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, 


This has been rendered imperative by the improved hter- 
ary forces to be brought to bear upon the Journal, its increased 
cueulation, and the inconvemences experienced by a cessation 
of publication during san months of the year. The reasons for 
the winter imterregnum having now been removed, by a 
much wider general circulation, the journal will be published 
throughout the year. 
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GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The object of the Propnetor is to generally improve the 
status of the Avmalaya Chronicle. The general tone of the 
publication will be invigorated, and besides its original matter, a 
carefully compiled abstract of news and well-selected extracts, 
the Journal will resume the advocacy of the claims of the 
Landed Inferest, and the Proprictor hopes to re-engage the 
pens which, until recently, contributed articles to expose the 
flaws in the land-revenue system im many parts of the country, 
and the fallacies of recent preeipitately projected Jegislation on 
matters connected with the land. The interests of Non-official 
Europeans will be carefully watched, im the light of recent 
unfortunate capenence, and as stated in the orgimal prospectus 
of this paper, *fthe Journal will also defend the interests of 
Planters and Independent Europeans and Natives, 
who invest their capital in the development of new industries,” 
‘fand generally to soften the preyudices with which Govern- 
ment may be led to yew independent efforts to improve the 
agricultural sources of the country, and to advocate measures 
which may attract capital to the soil by the more perfect assur- 
ance of security of tenure.” The advocacy of these obyects 
has been senously crippled by the want of continuity in) pubh- 
cation, and this fact forms one of the main reasons for continu- 
ing the //¢malaya Chronicle 


All the year Round; 


and the success of the change will be sought for, moreover, in 
the production of a cucfully cdited and respectably conducted 
general newspaper. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Annually flal/-yoar ly Quarterly 
(including postage) (including postage) — (including postage) 
Ks. 22, Rs. 13-8. Ks. 7. 
LOCAL SUBSCRIBLRS. 

Annually Rs. 20. Other periods as before, 7ees., 
Half-ycarly, Ks. 125 Quarterly, Ks. 6. 


Contract Rates for Advertisements may be obtained on 


application. 
JOHN NORTILAM, 


Proprietor. 
April, 1884. 
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THE 


CHAMELEON 


AN 


ADVERTISER FOR ALL INDIA. 


Printed on Demy folto (q columns) paper of bright and varied 
Colors, wath a 


eR attr 


Guaranteed Circulation 


Oo} 


1000 


Copies, once a wee k, proved in manner mentioned in previous 
Advartiscment, 


Attention is specnuly mvited to this mode of indisputable 
guarantee, and in adopting this bona fide system, the Propnie- 
tor hopes to receive the encouragement of ADVE EISERS, 

Tf Advertisers in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
and Sind give sufperent cucotuagement, DOUbLE the above 
number wall be printed and published. 


The locahties into which this 


Free Circulation 


will be distubuted, wall bear considerable reference to Jocal 
support, but the Propnetor confidently anticipates being able 
to give a much wider carculavion than above-mentioned, 

Contract Rates for Advertisements may be obtamed on 
appheation, 


JOHN NORTHAM, 
Prop tetor, 
Himalaya Chronicle Press, 
MissoorieE, A pre/, 2991, 
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GARDNER & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, 


WINE, SPIRIT, AND GENERAL MERCHANTS, 
MUSSOORIB AND DEBRA. 





Agents for Cossipore Sugars. 
‘3 Gilbey & Co.’s Wines and Spirits. 
- Little’s Soluble Phenyle. 


s Mackinnon & Co.’s Ales and Stout. 
$5 Archer’s Extract of Turkey Coffee. 
i Bengal Purveying Company’s Stores. 


Fortnightly supplies of Stores and regular Shipments 
of the most popular Brands of Wines, Spirits, &e. 





SHIRCORE & CO.,, 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, AGENTS, MILLINERS, AND 
DRESS-MAKERS. 








“GARDEN REACH, THE MALL: 
MUSSOORIE. 


Branches at Cawnpore and Dehra Dun: 
Cawnpore Branch open throughout the year ; 
Mussoorig, from April to October ; and 


Denra Dow fram Novemher ta March 
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CHARLEVILLE HOTEL, 


HAPPY VALLEY, MUSSOORIE. 





<0)5 





The Crarirvin_e is known to be situated 
in the healthiest part of Mussoorie. The 
rooms are Jaree, light, and well ventilated, 
and it is the only Hotel that can boast of 
having very extensive grounds well wood- 
ed with pleasant walks around, while the 
view of the snows and surrounding hills 
cannot be equalled in any part of Mussoorie. 

The Ifotel is under the sole management 
of Mr. HU. Watzler, so favourably known 
as Refreshment Contractor to the Calcutta 
Exhibition. 


For terms and full particulars, apply ta 
the MANAGER. 


T. W. FITCH, 


MUSSOORIE HOTEL, 
MW. S35 UO et By 


ESTABLISHED 1859, 


NEAR 


The Himalaya Club, ATunicrfal Hall, Postand Tih graph Offices, 
Castle Hill Lawn Tinnis Giounds, Tivole Gardens, and 


conveniunt to the Church and Lidrary. 





The locality in which this Hotel is situated has 
always been remarkably healthy, The premises 
being extensive and open, are pronounced, on high 
medical authority, to be in the most salubrious part 
of this Sanitarium. 


Lawn Tennis—LBadiuinton—Billiards. 


Every information and assistance rendered to gentle- 


men proceeding into the vutervor. 
cy No Extras. =F 
Terms on application to 


CLIFFORD WILLARD, 


aa 
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“ORIENTAL HOTEL,” 


LANDOUR AND MUSSOORIE. 


The above Hotel, formerly known as the 


“IMPERIAL” HOTEL, 


Was re-opened, on Ist March 1584, under the 
Management of the Proprietor, 


Mr FF. IL TREHERNE, 


LATE MANAGER OF THE CHARLEVILLE HOTEL. 


The Hotel is healthily, picturesquely, and con- 
veniently situated, midway between the Landour 
Convalescent Depot, the Himalaya Club, and Muni- 
cipal Hall, Mussoone, and conimands a lovely view 


of the valley of the Doon. 


Applications for rooms and further information 
should be made to the 
PROPRIETOR. 


LANDOUR, 
Af ..-2 yooys 
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H. W. LOOF, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


MUSSOORIE AND MEERUT. 


Studio: near Delhi and London Bank. 


GOSLETT & CoO, 
Lhe Mall, ATeerut. 





Auctioneers, Commission and General Business 
Agents. Valuations made for Probate Duty, and 
General Valuers im all branches of busmess. Manage- 
ment of House Property or Estates undertaken. 
Goods received and forwarded to all parts of the 
world, or warehoused for any length of time. Gen- 
eral Printers, and Proprictors of the Meerut Adver- 
tiser. Dealers in Country Produce. Contractors for 
the supply of Timber of any description, in the Log 
or Scantling. Stone supplied, of any dimension, 
dressed or undressed. 
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GOLAM MAHOMED, 


MERCHANT, 


LANDOUR, 


Begs to inform Residents and Visitors to Mussoorie and 
Landour that he receives direct from England Weekly 
Stores of every description. thereby enabling 
hin to guarantee every thing being perfectly 
fresh and of the first quality. 


One visit will prove all articles are 
60 PER CENT CHEAPER 


than any other House. 


AMMUNITION, CAMP CHAIRS, TABLES 


And every requisite Jor Gentlemen and Shikaris proceeding 
unto the interior, 


Note the address— 


GOLAM MAHOMED, 
Merchant, Landour. 
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THE EASTERN KIT WAREHOUSE, 


No. 5, Old Court House Street, Caleutta ; = 
AND LL 
MUSSOORIK. m 

—_—- mM 
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J. B. & E. SAMUEL, 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 





WINE MERCHANTS, 


AND IMPORTLERS OF 
MISCELLANEOUS STORES, 


WEST END, MUSSOORIE. 


THE LANDOUR TRADING CO. 


(UV ANHOR—/ ANPOUR) 
WINE, BEER, AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, 


DEALLRs IN 


OILMAN’S STORES, PATENT MEDICINES, ETC. 





Goods received on Commission Sale. 





Gents’ Hats, Helmets, Braces, Ties, Kid Gloves, 
Socks, Vests, &c. 





Ladies’ and Children's Hosiery ; Beaver, Felt, and Straw Hats 
and Bonnets; Plushes, Feathers, Laces, and Ribbons. 


W. H. HODGE, 
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MUSSOORIE BANK LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED MAY 1864, 
Incorporated with Limited Liability, under Act VII, 1860. 


Trustees : 
CoLONEL C. G. Bartow. | G. H. Coates, Esq. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL, Rs_ 3,00,000. 


HEAD OFFICE ..,. ... ... MUSSOORIE. 
Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 








The Bank grants and purchases Bills on London and Drafts 
on Cahkutla, Bombay, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Bareilly, Shahkze- 
hanpore, Licknow, eleva, Meerut, Roorkee, Saharunpore, Delht, 
Umballa, Rawul Pindec, Simla, Nynee 7al, Lahore, Jullundur, 
Mooltan, and Chuckratta. 

Government Sccuriucs bought and sold. 

Loans and Cash Credits granted on approved security. 





FLOATING DEPOSITS received repayable on demand, 
on Cheques of not Tess than Ks, 10, No Interest allowed, nor 
any charge made. 


INTEREST DEPOSITS, 
On sums deposited, Interest will be allowed as follows: 
6 per cent. requiring 12 months’ notice of withdrawal. 


5 ed bP) 9 ? 99 
4 >? > 6 >? LP 
3 39 39 4 99 +9 


SPECIAL HOME REMITTANCE DEPosIT’s, requiring 2 years’ 
notice of withdrawal. Interest at 5 per cent., Interest payable 
half-yearly by this Bank’s Bills on London at 2 Skiliings per 
Hupee, without accumulative effect. 

2nd, Ordinary Home remittance Deposits. —Interest allow- 
ed on these Deposits at g fer cent. for this Bank's Bill on 
London, without any previous notice, at exchange of the day. 

The Bank reserves to i1ts@f the nght of closing any of the 
above deposits, or of modifying the terms, on giving one 
month’s notice. 

All communications to be addressed, and remittances made 
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A ERR IRN me ee tee —_ 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 18225. 
Manager & Actuary-—SPENCER C. THOMSON, B.A. 


Calcutta Branch-GEORGE LUCAS KEMP, Secretary. 


The attention of persons desirous of effecting Life Assurances is 
directed to the following points of the above Company :-— 


FUNDS —These now execed Five and Three-quarter Milhons Sterling, 
‘ ‘ CDI SIDLEY LTE NLR BITE OLED TEL LITLE RLE ETE EDO TLRS TED DETER AEE SNE ERT 
ANNUAL INCOME: —'tHiis is steauily increasing, and now exceeds 


Faght Hundred ‘Thousand Pounds Sterhng 
A A ARERR RAPED IY TELS EEO TILE ITLL EC PS CELE IEE NGS AIR ATES 


SUBSISTING ASSURANCES —These now amount to nearly 


Twenty Millrons Sterling  Sinee E865 the New Assurances have never been 
 -eseeeeneer perenne ere renerenre teresa 
Jess than £1,000,000 per annum, 


CLAIMS - The sum paid to the representatives of deceased Policy- 
holders exceeds £400,000 per annum. Should death occur in India, the sum 
ET 


assured wonld be puid in Rupees, and should deatu occur in Lugland the 
Claim would be puddin sterling at the rate of two shillings per rupee, 
SAD EEG aa 28S CRE ORE SLE EE IONE CE TTT AIS EE ETP EAI LETS ELT LON LALA TEE DOES 


RATES ~—'Ihese have heen recently revised, and wiil be found as 
moderate as those of auy other first class Company.  Muintary Rates are 
Rs. 5 per Ks 1 000 per annum above Civil Rates, and cover the risk of war in 


Res 
any part of the ylobe, af paid continuously 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES —Fndowment Assurances are 


granted by the Company pavable at ages o0, 09 60, 69 


Should the Agsmed be repent an Great Britamn at the time he would 
attain the specified awe or should death oecur an Pusgtand prior thereto, the 
Pohey would be paid at the rate of two stalling. per rupee. Should death, 


CAEL RS ETE I I LTE ET EE IAT EE OE PE SISA ID ELIE LE GEL ERDL LEP LINE ILE ELOISE IGOR IED LSE ROTEL ES 
hawever, occur im india or the Assured be resident thera, the sum assured 
would be puddin Rupees 


PENSION SCHEME —The Directors have lately introdueed an 
Anouty or Pension scheme for Tadia, which provides for the payment of 
annulties of any amount from £10 apwards, to be received on the attamment 
of a given age oO, 59, 60, 60 the Annuity is pasable an Rupees ip 
India and in Pounds Sterling an England at par of exchange, according to 
the place ot residence ato the time each pavinent falls due; no Entrance 
Fees are charged, and no Medieal b vannnation is neeessary 


LAPSED POLICIES --} ohers wineh have Japsed ean be revived 
on vers tavonrable terms within thirteen months from ¢he date on which the 
Prennua became due, 


The suecess which bas attended the @mpanv's operations 18, no doubt, due 
to its old and intluential connections both at Home and Abroad, and to the 
strict control exercised over all branches of ite administration 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposa!s, and all further particulars may be 
obtained on application from the Caleutta Branch or any of its Agencies, 

GLORGE LUCAS KEMP, Secretary. 
Catcurra OFFICE: 
4, Councid Llouse Street. 
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~ BUCKLE & CO/S 
BULLOCK TRAIN. 


Terms Strictly Cash. 


SAHARUNPORE TO MUSSOORIE, LANDOUR, RAJPORE, 
DEHRA AND ROORKEE. 


We thank the public for the liberal support accorded to us since 
the establishment of our business m 187), and confidently ask for 
a continuance of thew patronage, to deserve which no effort will 
be spared by us. 

Rail freight on goods arriving at Saharunpore is paid by us when 
required, thus preventing all delav. 

When the Charges on goods are diay on receipt of 
Memo from us, they are delivered at Consignee’s houses 
in Mussoorie or Landour. 

Rail receipts should be sent direct to our Saharunpore Branch ; 
and when bookmye goods by rail our Constivutents will oblige by 
booking to our care at Saharunpore, 

We have a European Apssistaut at Saharunpore, who, as a rule, 
meets every passenger train, and will receive any heavy luggage 
wt the station. 

We undertake to engage dak-gharries for Constituents, and have 
made arrangements with the “ AGINCY HOLL” at Rajpore to 
supply jampaus, dandies or horses for the journey up hill, 

Prepayment of goods despatched from Mussoorie 1s compulsory. 


BUCKLE & CO. 
Head office, Mussoorie. 
Branches at Saharunpore, Dehra and Rajpore. 














BUCKLE AND CO., 
House, Estate, Land and Geneval Agents, 
MUSSOORIE. 


<2 >— 
We undertake the agency of Houses and Estates in Mussoorie 
and Landour, ° 


Our long experience in this line 1s a sufficient guarantee to pro- 
prietors that their interests could not be in better hands. 

Those wishing to rent or purchase houses will find it to their 
advantage to place their orders with us. 

We undertake the building, alteration or repair of houses, 


BUCKLE AND CO 
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THE DELHI AND LONDON BANK, LIMITED, 


Established in India tn 1844. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—£ 337,625. 
HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 
Branches in Cndia : 

CALCUTTA, DELHI, MUSSOORIE, LUCKNOW. 





Loans granted, and Cash Credits opened, at moderate rates of 
tntercst. 
General Banking business transacted. 
Fired Deposits received on the following terms :— 
Subject to 3 months’ notice of withdrawal, 3 per cent. per annum, 
re ” i per cent, ” 
os 5 per cent. x 
Also for longer periods at higher rates as may be specially 


arranged for. 
On sums of Rs, 1,000 and upwards, subject to two vears’ notice of 


withdrawal, interest is allowed at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, 
payable by the Bank’s Demand Bill on London at 2s. per rupee, 
hor further partiulars, apply to the Manager. 
C. EE. BERESFORD, 
Manager. 





HANDBOOKS BY H. G. KEENE, C.S. 


A Handbook for Visitors to Agra and its Neighbour- 
hood. By H. G. Keene, C. 8. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Maps, Plans, &e. Feap. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 2-8, 

A Handbook for Visitors to Delhi and its Neighbour- 
hood. Ry H. G. Keene, CLS. Third Edition. Maps. 
Feap. Svo., cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Allahabad, Cawnpore, and 
Lucknow. By H. G. Keene, C.5. Second Edition. 
Re-written and enlarged. Feap. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 


THACKER, SPINK AND CO., CALCUTTA. 


Calcutta, April 1897. 


THACKER, SPINK AND CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





—CONTEN TS — 
Page Page 
PoktTry, FICTION, KTC, .. 2 | Screntriric Works . 26 
History, Customs, TRAVELS, ETC. 8 | ENGINKHRING, SURVEYING, HTC, 27 
Carr, Hayns’ Works ov Horsus 120) Minrrany Worms ., oe 28 


Sport anp Vererinanry Works 14 | Hinpusrant, Perstan, te, — ,.. 80 





Virpicint, Wyaikxn, ue, 1& | Book-Keupine, &c,, Manuats... 83 
Domestic Books . . 20) EDUCATIONAL Books ... 84 
SUIDK Books 22 i Las Tenures asp Laxp Rry- 
Packer's INDIAN Dinvorontrs, eke te wo 86 
Mars, ic. — 2h) Law Books i 5. /Ba. 


THE POINTS OF THE HORSE. A FAMILIAR TREATISE ON EQUINE 


Contonmanon, Desctibins the points in which the perfection of each 
class of horses consists, By Captam M, UL, Hayns, Hlustrated, New 
Kuinon, Tmpenal svo, cloth, Rs, 82. 

Edition de luxe, limited to 150 copies, cach numbered and signed by the 
Author, on paper specnully prepared, demy 4to, bound in best buckram, 
Rs, 60, 

“Those who are familiar with the earher works of Captain Hayes will 
welcome the appearance of the second edition of Ins excellent treatise on the 
wints Of the horse... Captain [fAyes’ very handsome volume 1s the 
vutcome of the matured experience of many years acquired in many lands.’— 
Datly News, 

“Tn this handsome book the searcher after sound information on the make 
ind shape of the horse will find whar will be of the utmost use to him... 
woo Students of the horse have ready to hand a book which is well worth 
he price asked fur 11," —The Field, 





THACKKR. SPINK AND CO CALCTYVTA 
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POETRY, FICTION, ero. 


BURMESE TALES AND SKETCHES. By Mrs, H. CALTHROP. Crow 
8vo, sewed, Re, 1. 


Contents :—A Tale of Old Mandalay—-A River Tragedy—Theebaw 
Umbrella—At the Avagye Mission, 


“The Sketches are singularly well written, and hit off some Burme: 
characteristics with wonderful fidelity. . 3. 3. . The Tales are all writte 
ina light vein, and are well calculated to while away an idle hour « 
two.” —IJndian Daily Neos. 


‘The stories are all well worth reading, and we are sure to hear of Mr 
Calthrop again.”— Ceylon Obserrer, 
“A group of exceedingly graphic and life-like sketches.”—Englishman, 


THE SPOILT CHILD. A TaLk or Hinpvu Domestic Lirz. A TRAN: 
lation by G. D, Oswkit, M.a., of the Bengali Novel, Alaler Ghar: 
Dulal, by Peavy Cuanp Mirink (Tek Chand Thakur), Crown 8v 
cloth, Rs. 3; paper, Ks, 2-b, 

“Interesting as throwmg a fails vivid light upon the intimate life of 

Hindu household.” Darly Chronicle, 

“May be heartily commended both for its literary qualities and for the viv: 
picture it gives of Bengali manners and customs,” —Scotsman, 


SONG OF SHORUNJUNG & OTHER PorEMs. Crown 8yo, cloth. Rs, 2- 


Contents :—Darjeeling: Summer—The Song of Shorunjung—The Tsa 
Reed—T'o the Uplands—A Pastoral— he Jessamme — ‘The Fakir—The Fisher 
Supper—A Son—Two Moods-- Farewell to Devon—Song—'lhe London Ma) 
—Infancy—A Lullaby —There are Words— Borodino—The Lone Night—T't 
Captive—Cossack Cradle Song—Gifts of the lerek—The Cup of Life—Scene 
from Eugene Onyegin, 


“Full of tastefully conceived description, , . . Some of the single vers 
are very tuneful... A number of transiations from the Russian form a not 
worthy part of it. The poems have been admirably done into English, tt 
translator having not only retained the sense of the orginal but the distineta 
Russian character of expression aud metre,” — Englishman, 


SQUIBS FROM THE “PIG”: BrinG a SERIES OF NONSENSICAL Lay: 
compiled from the Jadsan Planters’ Gazette. By H. E, ABBor 
Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 3. 

“They have not a little humour and smartness, and they are very fearle: 
indeed. Sport, politics, journalism and society all come under the poetic 
lash, and are laughed at not unskilfully.”—Jndian Daily News. 





THACKFR, SPINK AND OO CALCIITTA 
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STRAY STRAWS: BEING A COLLECTION OF SKETCWES AND STORIES. 
By ‘‘ Mrenon,” Crown 8vo, Re, 1-8, 
“It a3 a canital book to take up when one has a few spare moments on 
1and,”"—Eaglishman, 
“& very interesting collection of short stories and sketches,”— Morning 
Post (Allahabad), 


RHYMING LEGENDS OF IND. By H. KirkKwoop GRACEY, B.A., C8. 
Crown $vo, cloth. Rs, 8-8, 

Contents:—The City of Gore—A Mother's Vengeance~—The Blue Cow— 
Famine—A ‘Terrible Tiger—The Legend of Somnath-~Treasure Treve- The 
[dol of Kalinga— Mind vs, Matter— Vultur in partibus, 

“A collection of bright little poems, Keen satirical touches are introduced 
here and there throughout the volume, .. ‘The clever little book.”—Morning 
Post, 


ELSIE ELLERTON. A NOVELETITE OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE, By May 
Epwoop, Author of ‘Stray Straws,” “ Autobiography of a Spin,” ete, 
Crown 8vo,_ Re, 1-8, 


“This novel 18 amusing, pure in tone, and distinguished by much local 
colouring.” —Atheneum, 


** Rudyard Kipling has taken the most becoming phase of Anglo-Indian 


life and in the main made the worst of it, Miss Edwood takes the pleasantest, 
and makes the most of 1t.”—Home News. 


INDIAN LYRICS. By W. TREGO WEBB, M.A., PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
Literature, Presidency College. Fceap, &vo, cloth, Its, 2-8; sewed, Rs, 2, 
“Vivacious and clever . . . He presents the various sorts and conditions 
of humanity that comprise the round of life in Bengal im a series of vivid 
vignettes .. He writes with scholarly directness and finish,” —Saturday Review. 
‘A volume of poems of more than ordinary interest and undoubted ability,” 
— Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, 


LIGHT AND SHADE. By HERBERT SHERRING. A COLLECTION OF 


Tales and Poems, Crown &vo, cloth. ks, 3 


“ Piquant and humorous—decidedly original—not unworthy of Sterne,”— 
Spectator (London), 


POPPIED SLEEP. A CHRISTMAS STORY OF AN UP-COUNTRY STATION, 
By Mrs, H. A. Furrcuke, author of  Here’s Kue for You.” Crown 
Svo, sewed, Re, 1-8, 


A QUEER ASSORTMENT. A CoLLECTION OF SKETCHES, By A, 
HARVEY JAMES, Crown 8vo, Ke, 1. 





THACKER RPINY AND OF CAT curt 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SPIN. By May Epwoop, AUTHOR or 
“Elsie Kllerton,” “Stray Straws,” &c. Re, 1-8, 


“Undeniably a clever and not unaffecting study of the natural history of 
Hirtation."—Saturday Review, 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By Ena, Author of ‘THE TRIBES ON 
My Fronter,” With Illustrations by F, C, Macrar, Fourth Edition, 
Imp, 16mo, Rs. 5, 


“Of this book it may conscientiously be said that it does not contain a dull 
page, while it contains very many which sparkle with a bright and fascinaung 
humour, refined by the unmistakable evidences of culture.” — Home News, 

“The author of ‘Behind the Bungalow’ has an excellent sense of humour 
combined with a kindliness of heart which makes his little book delightful 
reading,” —Saturday Review, 

“ There is plenty of fun in ‘ Behind the Bungalow,’ "— World, 


‘A series of sketches of Indian servants, the humour and acute observatic 1 
of which will appeal to every Anglo-Indian,”’—Englshman, 


“ Drawn with delightful humour and keen observation,” — Atheneum, 
“Every variety of native character, the individual as well as the nation, 


caste, trade, or clase, 1s cleverly portrayed in these diverting sketches,”— 
IUustrated London News, 


INDIAN ENGLISH AND INDIAN CHARACTER. By EL Liis UNDER- 


woop. Feap. 8vo, As. 12, 


LAYS OF IND. By AlipH CHEEM. Comic, SATIRIGAL, AND 
Descriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Ninth Edition. 
Enlarged. With 70 Illustrations Cloth, elegant gilt edges, Ra, 7-8, 

“There is no mistaking the humour, and at times, indeed, the fun is both 

‘fast and furious,’ One can readily imagine the merriment created round the 

camp fire by the recitation of ‘The Two Thumpers,’ which is irresistibly droll.” 

—Liverpool Mercury. 

“The verses are characterised by high animal spirits, great cleverness, anc 
most excellent fooling.”— World, 


THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER. A Novet. By A. C. PoosHKIN 
Literally translated from the Russian by Sruanr H, Goprrwy, Captain 
Bo. 8.C. Crown 8vo,_ Rs, 2. 


‘‘ Possesses the charm of giving vividly, in about an hour’s reading, a con 
ception of Russian life and manners which many pergons desire to possess,”— 
Englishman. 

“ The story will interest keenly any English reader.” Overland Mati, 
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A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By Euna, Author of ‘ Tribes on 
My Frontier,” * Behind the Bungalow,” Imp.16mo, Rs, 8, 

Profusely illustrated by Photographs of Animals in their habitat and at 
work; and Sketches by R, A. SternpALT, 

“The Author is a keen observer of nature, and his dascriptions are felicitous 
and apt, He is entirely at home amid the Indian fauna, and wrttes of things 
which he knows and loves.” —Glasgow Herald, 

‘A charming record cf wild life in the jungle.”—Saturday Review, 

“ Attractive alike in subject, treatment and appearance,” —Literary World, 

“ Very easy and delightful reading."—The Field, 

‘We have not fora long time come across so readable a volume as this.’ 
—Admiraity and Horse Guards Gazette 

* Anyone who takes up this book will follow our example and not leave hig 
chair until he has read it through, It is one of the most interesting books 
apon natural history that we have read for a long me.” — Daily Chronicle, 


“ HERE’S RUE FOR YOU.” Nove vetrus, ENGLISH AND ANGLO- 
Indian, By Mrs, H, A. Furrcune., Crown 8yo, sewed, Ra, 2. 


Convents:—A Summer Madness—Whom the Gods Love—Nemesis—~A 
Gathered Rose—At Sea: a P, and O, Story—Esther: an Episode, 


ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKERJEE. A MeEMOIR OF THE LATE 


JUSTICE OnoocooL Chunper Mookenger, By M, Mookrrgke. Fifth 
Kdition, 12mo, Re, |, 
“The reader 19 earnestly advised te procure the life of this gentleman, 
written by his nephew, and read it,” - The Tribes on My Frontier, 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. By RUDYARD 


Kretixe, Eighth Edition, With additional Poems, Cloth, Rs. 3, 


“This tiny volume will not be undeserving of a place on the bookshelf that 
holds ‘ Twenty-one Days in India,’ Its conrents, indeed. are nor unlike the 
sort of verse we might have expected from poor ‘Ali Baba’ if he had been 
spared to give it us. Mr. Kipling resembles him in lightness of touch, quaint- 
ness of fancy, and unexpected humour,” — Pioneer, 


“The verses are all written in alight stvle, which is very attractive, and 
nO one with the slightest appreciation of humour will fail to indulge in many 
a hearty laugh before turning over the last page.” — Times of India, 


“Mr, Kipling’s rhymes are rhymes to some purpose, He calls them De- 
artmental Ditties: but they are in reality social sketches of Indian officialism 
rom a single view point, that of the satirist, though the satire is of the 
mildest and most delightful sort.”—Jndian Planters’ Gazette, 
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HISTORY, CUSTOMS. TRAVELS. ere. 
THE EARLY ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL: BEING THE 


Bengal Public Consultations jor the first half--the 78th Century, Sum- 
marised, Extracted and Iudited, Introdaerion and Wiustranve Addenda, 
By C. R. Winson. aya. Volume 7, Reval Sve, cloth, Rs, 12, 


HINDU CASTES AND SECTS; an Exposition OF THE ORIGIN OF 
the Tlindu Caste System and the bearmne of the Seets towards each other 
aud towards other Religious Svstems, Bs Pandit JoGenpra Nari 
BHArTaCHAkYA, MA, DLL. Crown Syo, cloth, Rs, 12, 


Coxtunts:-—The Brahmans--The Maihtary Castes—The Seientifie Castes — 
The Whiter Castes—The Mercantile Castes--The Manutactnime and Artisan 
Castes—The Agricultural Castes —The Cowherds and Shenherds—Miscellan- 
eous Castes—The Sivites—The Vishnuvites—The Semi-Vishouvites and (turu- 
Worshippers—Modern Religions mtended to bring about Union between 
Hindus and Mahomedans, 


“A valuable work The Author has the courace of dis convictions and 
in setting them forth herein he states that whue reverence cuvht by ali means 
be shown to persons and omstitutions that have a just claim to at, nothing can 
be more sinful than to speak respectfully of persons who are enemies of man- 
kind and to whitewash rotten astitutions by esotene explanations and fine 
phrases." — Aad as Mail, 


Every person huang the wood of humanitv at heart should tail the 
attempt made by Di. Bhattucharva te shew ap the woives an sheep's: shan 
that have from the becaumme of the world, lived and fattened on them fellow- 
men.’— Reis and Ranyet 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MAHOMEDANS IN BENGAL, B\ Mov vik 
FuzL RUBBEE Crown svo.) Rs. 5-8 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. A Dischiprion oF THE MANNEKS, 
Customs and Tuner Lite ot Hindoo socets, Bena By Sian Causpie 
Bosr, Second Bdinon, Revised, Crown sve. cieth. Rs. 5. 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY Vipm anb Pikant. By W. J WILKINS, 
of the London Missionary Society. Caleutta.  Profusely  Hlustrated, 
Imp. I6mo, cloth, wilt, elegant, Rs. 7-8, 

“His aim has been to give a faithful aceount of the Hindu deities sueh as an 
intelhgent native would himsei uive and he has endeavoured, im order to 
achieve his purpose, fo keep bis mind free from prerucice or theologieal bias, 
The author has attampred a work ot no little ambinon and his succeeded mi has 
attempr, the volume being one of great mtercst and usefulness "— Home News, 

“Mr, Wilkins bas done his work well, with an honest de-ire to state facts 


apart from all theological prepossession, and his volume is likely to bea 
useful book of reference,” — Guardian. 
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MODERN HINDUISM: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THR RELIGION AND 
Life of the Hingus m= Nerthern Indias Be W. J. Witkins, Author of 
“Hindu Mythology : Vedie and Puranie.’ Demy &vo, Rs, 8, 


“He writes na liberal and comprehensive spit Salaeday Reriew, 
[THE SOVEREIGN PRINCES AND CHIEFS OF CENTRAL INDIA. By 


GR, Anweion-Woen sy. Volume I—the Touse ot Holkar. Imp, 
Ryo, cloth, Ns. 12. 


THE DHAMMAPADA; ok, ScrrerckaL Texts. A Book of Bup- 
diast Precepts and Maxains, ‘beanstited fram the Pah outhe Basis of Bur- 


mese Maruscapts. Be dawis Gray, Secord Edition, 8ve, boards. Rs, 2. 


rHE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A Leereure ny tak Hon’sue AMEER ALI, 
GLE, Author of The Spuit of Tam,” ‘The Personal Law of the 
Mahomedans,” ete, Crown Sve, cloth etlt, Rs, 2-8, 
Anattempt towards the exposition of Eslanie Ethiesin the English language, 
Besides most of the Kerame Ordinanees. a number of the precepts and sayings 
othe Prophet, the Caliph Al and of *Qur Lady! are translated and given, 


(THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. By P.C. 


Magtmpory, Second and Cheaper Edition, Rss. 


[THEOSOPHICAL CHRISTIANITY. AN Apbihss BY LS. SECOND 


Edinon Revised and alaeed, Small dte, As &, 


XASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN). HISTORIVAL, 
Grecarapiical, Malinars. and ducustoial By Col Reurormvikin, Russian 
Aria, Pransinted ty Mag. Gow asx, Hi. Mas indian Army, ava. Re, 2, 


ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY PTOLEMY. Wirn INrROpUC- 
thon Commentary, Van ootf India, By oP AW, MeCnuinpni MA. &v0, 
cloth, lettered bis. 4-4, 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN. 
Wath Introtueton, Notes, and oa Map oot Anaent dudia.w By doo W. 
VMeCroypur, was Sie. Re 2s 


[THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHRAEAN SEA; 
Pertnlus Maris Lervthowi; and oot Artiun's Account of the Vovage of 
Neatkhos, Wath Tnirodnetion, Commentary, Notes, and Index, By J, 
W. MeCrisprn, MAL avo. Rss 


,NCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY KTESIAS THE KNIDIAN. 
A Transiation of the Abridament of his Slidihay bv Photios, Wath 
Introduction, Notes, Iniex. By J, W. WeCrinpiy, wea. &vo, Rs, 8, 


3PEECHES OF LALMOHUN GHOSE. FEnirip py AstrosH BANER- 


gee, Parts Land Tin ore Volume, Crown dy0, sewed, Rs, 2, 
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A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, INCLUDING MALWA AND ADJOIN: 
ing Provinces, with the History, and copious Illustrations, of the Pas! 
and Present Condition of that Country. By Maj.-Gen.S, J. MaLcoLM, G.c.B. 
de. Reprinted from Third [ditron. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 5, 


BOOK OF INDIAN ERAS. WITH TABLES FOR CALCULATING INDIAN 
Dates, By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, C.S1., C.1.&., Major-General, 
Royal Engineers. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 


TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY: BEING THE ANNALS OF INDIA 
re-told in Narratives, By J. Tatnoys WhreLrer. Crown byo, cloth, 
Rs, 3, School Edition, cloth, limp, Re, 1-8. 
“The history of our great dependency made extremely attractive reading, 
Altogether, this is a work of rare merit.”— Broad Arrow. 
“ Will absorb the attention of all who delight in thrilling records of adven- 
ture and daring, It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and brightly 
written book.”— Daily Chronicle. 


A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR “JIHAD.” SHOWING 
that all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, &c. Br 
Moulavi CueracH Aut, Author of ‘Reforms under Moslem Rule,’ 
‘Hyderabad under Sir Salar Jung.” 8vo, Rs. 6. 


MAYAM-MA: THE HOME OF THE BURMAN. By Tsaya (REv. H. 


Power), Crown 8vo. Ks, 2, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM. By Guru 


PersHaD SEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 8; paper, Ks, 2, 


CHIN-LUSHAI LAND. INCLUDING A DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOU? 
Expeditions into the Chin- Lushai Hills and the Final Annexation of thic 
Country. By Surgn,-Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Rep, M.B., Indian Medica: 
Service, With three Maps and eight Phototint Mlustrations, Cloth, 
gilt, Ks, 12, 

Contains a description of the Chin-Lushar Hills and their inhabitants, 
from the earliest records, with an account of the various expeditions imto the 
country, the last, viz., that of 1889-90, which led to the final annexation o! 
the wild mountainous tract which lies between India and Burma, being giver 
in full detail. 


Pili valuable contribution to the History of our Indian border."—Pall Mal 
azette, 


THE EMPEROR AKBAR. A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE HISTOR’ 
OF Inpra in the 16th Century. By Frepgrrick AuGustrus, Count of Noer 
Translated from the German by ANNETTE S, Bevertpas. 2 vols, 8vo 
cloth, gilt, Rs. 5, 
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THE IMAGE OF WAR; OR SERVICE IN THE CHIN HILLS. A Co1- 
lection of 84 Full pare Collotypes of Instantaneous Photographs and 
160 interspersed in the reading, By Surgeon-Captain A, G, NEWLAND. 
With Introductory Notes by J. D, MAcNABB, Esq., B.c.8, 4to, cloth, 
gilt elegant. Rea, 16, 

It would be difficult to give a more graphic picture of an Indian Frontier 
Expedition,”—The Times. 

‘Brings home to us the Chins themselves, their ways and homes, the 
nature of the country marched through, method of campaign, and daily social 
habits and experiences of the campaigners, The letter-press, bright and 
simple, 18 worthy of the photographs.’—Broad Arrow. 


AN INDIAN JOURNALIST: BEING THE Lire, LETTERS AND CoRRE- 
spondence ot Dr. Sampuu Cu. Mookrnrgks, late Editor of Rets and 
Rayyet. By F. WW. Skeine, 1.0.8, With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 5. 


THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN: BEING A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
principal Nations inhabiting that Country, By Surga.-Maj. H, W. BeLLew, 
c.8.1,, late on Special Politieal Duty at Kabul. 8vo, cloth Rs, 2, 

THE POVERTY PROBLEM IN INDIA: BEING A DISSERTATION ON THE 
Causes and Remedies of Indian Poverty, By Prirtnwis Cnanpea Ray, 
Crown &vo, cloth, Rs. 3, 

KURRACHEE: ITs Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, By ALEXANDER F, 
Bui, #68. Author of © A Paraguavan ‘Treasure,” &ce, With 
Maps, Plans, and Photographs, showing the most recent Improvements, 
Super-roval 8yo, cloth. Rs, 15, 


THE TRIAL OF MAHARAJA NANDA KUMAR. A NakRATIVE OF A 
Judicnl Murder. By H. Bevenimper, B.c.8. Demy &vo. Rs. 6. 

“Mr. Beveridge has given a great amount of thought, labour, and research 
to the marshalling of his facts, and he has done his utmost to put the excced- 
ingly complicated and contradicting evidence in a clear and intelligible form.” 
— Home News. 

ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA: BEING CHIEFLY REMINISCENCES 
of the days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By H. EK, Bus- 
tKKD, ‘Third Edition, considerably Enlarged with additional Ilustra- 
tions, Post 8vo. Rs, 6, 

The book will be read by al] interested in India.’—Army G Navy Magazine. 

“Dr, Busteed’s valnable and entertaming ‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta’ has 
arrived at a second edition, revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits 
and other plates rare or quaint. IJt1s a pleasure to reiterate the warm com- 
mendation of this instructive and lively volume which its appearance called 
forth some years since.” —Saturday Review. 

“A series of illustrations which are highly entertaining and instructive of 
the life and manners of Anglo-Indian society a hundred years ago ... The 
book from first to last has not a dull page in it, and it is a work of the kind of 
which the value will increase with years.” —Englishman. 
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CAPT TAYE WORKS ON HORSES. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING. By Ciprun VM. HW. Haves. 


SOOM Pap har Ngee a pa Ste che TO ED Osea Be dws 
Sine. ks | 
SEMAPARY OF Cangr ad Vieatal)  }oq sot the Thais —Theers of Torse 
Co mol- dh ory ft Wen se Meets oy of Pdors tea tre) Breakunr cay beaut 
Oidteamy Moure db Reea oy Lge! eg bye (dak a thane oe 
TPurness Soc ol Breakin lis, ak trS ede Werk Tautts of Wouth— 
Parndts cf ferme Caeas frie Ee £55 
"One rertameratet the | dor oat gma ty In tean Datu News 
“A work wor hoousenti op 5 4 \ i ocin fat and aways the best 


regsoned GUE CHO Ot Gre hap di ter bt ew oyster we dpave SCET, Fudd, 
“Clea vw owrilten’ Sataaay he ven 
‘Phe bess unio tam tra rye bof etats clase that has appeared for mans 
oars fausof bas 


RIDING ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY A Grp. To 
Pyactie dd Elo cana ste y bes € ontony MEQ TE UE ye With 700 Thas 
Tratloms by Satraess te TEE Oswarp Beaws, Phar d dour oy Reveed 
Vie a ao tag a ry ee (A 


Phie whote tent tae oe mrpe gore wat aom ft meth the work the 
most opoute ine Oooga PoOoOW)) Waste to oathatn the art af 
rrdayere toe ty, 

Sere OE eh. tee Pek. Gg eds ot Moan ter arare oan the sabyeot - 
Cer dand Veetare tan t 

LORE Va “AE eae 4 re fab ty gS Ny, 

“Thisusedoboatem cero owoaetr ? Paee vars Toureal, 

THE POINTS OF THE HORSE A Laviriat Tra vist oN Batrnt 
CONP ' MALTON Vee ty } ’ Whi { ¢ perttection ot each 
ae eee Re i ee toys? be © pot MY it. Thaye ss. 00 7 restr ations, 
Inv etaad Ss ( } | 

Ppitos DP Piap Trapa® 2 ofa tafe Fete sRAT IO Ry 
a ae aa \ ‘ in 4 Lo oarfo be t buch am, 
1c 

INDIAN RACING REMINISCENCES jrive ENtiadvtnine Navtaa 
TVS amd Ane on pout, Hore. amtS at by! optare Wyo 
Asves, ov raed wet bo Port ovis ara dn qasiaes dip tome 
Is ‘ 

“Ca fay dbives Has tore owe van ht of ose Weiv sketches ot life 
mde dhe ow asthe et tev any bit el Ph 

PE OMED SIP EES Tite AN t i ‘ mob hoe Patcate oo Waitttenoar oa ehatt 


SON Te ow nd) oP a oe, A ea ea was WE aSE te ge 

SOMA Ube ob et Ce tt mans a cutpons Chartcter our reaters wal! 
tnd in the book, watch as very weil wet uy, and embellisned with many 
portraits, ’—Bailey’s Vagazine, 
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VETERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE-OWNERS A PorvuLarn Guive 
to Horse Medicine and Surgery. By Capron MT. Uayves. kafth Bde 
tion, Hnlarged and Revised te the litest Science of the Day, Considerabs 
ly enlarged and necorpor iting the substinee ot the Vuthor’s ‘ Soundness 
and Age of Horscs ? Wathomansy Now dilustranens by di. Ob Osw up. 
Brown, Crown &so, buckram, 


Lin the Press. 


~he chief new matter in thi Edition iw— Artieles on Contrieted Heels, 
Donkev’s Foot) Disease, Forgin or Chiohare, Rheumatie doit Disease, 
Abseess, Disloeation of the Shoulder Jom, Tnflammianon of the Mouth and 
fongue, Flatulent Distension pt the Stemich Pwatot the Intestines Relapsing 
Fover, Cane Porse Siekmess Horse Svptilis Rabies, Megrims, Sta vegers, 
Ryilepsy, Sunstroke, Powormmyg, Castration by tie Periseur. ind Meehaniwsm 
ot the Boot Gin Chaptcr om Shoe). 


Ofthe many popuarvetenmairy book wri he trave come under ont notice, 
thisos cettammiy one of the most scventite ina reitble, 2... The de- 
gcuiphicn of samiproms ad he erection for the tne tre ton of remedies are 
eivenn perfer tly pharm corms woh the ture wad tio dt no aibreaity. am ecom- 
prehendin sc? —Freld 


*Qompliaity reoate et the moet eccammend aod fe ctate am the beak Lease 
rrated Sporting ome Promatiu Nets, 


Capra Ehives. an tue mew catia of! Vetermary Notes? tras aided eon- 
sidarabiy todts vara, ad tb tendercd the peuk more usetal to those nom protes- 
wontl peende Whoomay fe tcdiea er competed to treat them own horses 
whetsreh or mepareds = Defer ene a foupna, 


‘We do not think that terse owners am ceneral are Tthety to find a more 
rehable and usetul book for rurtance maoamemeree cvs fel, 


TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. By Carrain M. 
Hye dbayis, Vurhor or Vetertmiry Note tor Here Owners ? © Radin,” 
dc. Fifth Ldinon, Crown ayo. hs. t. 


‘No better gure courd be pliced um the tands ot citer uniteae horseman 
reveterinary surreot > —Veterenary Jounal, 


“ACusetu cuide an resad to norses any wire re . Conese, practical, 


md pertatle,’— Saturday Recweu, 


VETERINARY PATHOLOGY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. TRANSLAT- 
cdrom ie 4th bento of Driedherser and Prohr’s cdletrated German 
work, By Capt. WU, Haybs, ter o.y.s 0 Ln 2 parts, S00, sewed 


[lw the Press, 
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THE HORSE WOMAN. A Practical GUIDE TO SIDE-SADDLE RIDING. 
By Mrs, Haynes, and Edited by Captain M, WH Hayes, Hlustrated by 4s 
Drawings by J. Oswatp-Brown and 4 Photographs, Uniform with 
“ Riding: on the Flat and Across Country.” Imp, l6mo, Rs. 7-8. 


“This is the first occasion on which a practical horseman and a practical 
horsewoman have collaborated ino bringing out a book on riding for ladies, 
The result is m every wav satisfactory.” —~ Field, 

“A large amount of sound practical instruction, very judiciously and plen- 
santly imparted,” —7imes, 

“We have seldom come across a brighter book than ‘The Horsewoman,’ ’— 
Atheneum. 

“ Kminently sensible and practical.”--Daily Chronicle, 


SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 
NOTES ON STABLE MANAGEMENT. By Viry.-Cart. J. A.NUNN, 


ILLS GLE, Desa, Second | dition, Crown sve, [fu the Press. 


The notes ote eminently practeal, and give sound advice on everything 
pertammng to the proner care of horses, such as ean be utilized by the 
umimuiated to the best advantage,” —/udian Daily Nees, 


HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL inclIA. Norks oN THEIR Forests 
and Wild Fribes, Natural History. and Sports, By Capt. d Forusyri, Bsc, 
New Edition. Wath Map and tinted Ellustrations | Rs. 7-8, 


CALCUTTA TURF CLUB RULES OF RACING, ToGLrHnrr Wirh THe 
Rules relating to Lotteries, Botting, Defaulcers, ana the Kules of the 
Caleutta Turt Club, Revised May 2892, Authorized Bdingen, Rs, 2. 


THE RACING CALENDAR, Vou. VILE, rrow May 1895 ro ApRin 1896, 
Races Past. Published by the Caieutta Turf Club, Contists: —-Rulea 
of Raemy, Lottenes, C. T. C., ete. Registered Colours, Licensed ‘Trai: 
ers and Jockeys, Assumed Names, List of Horses Aged, Classed and 
Measured by CT. Coand Wy 1. T. Cl. Races Run under CT, Cy Rules, 
Performances of Horses. Appendix and Index, Rs 4, 


THE RACING CALENDAR Frow Ist AUGUST E888 TO 30TH APRIL 1889, 
Races Past, T2mo, cloth. Vol I, Rs, 4. Vel. Tl, to April 18g, 
Rs. 4.0 Vol, TOL to April 1891, Rs. 4. Vol, TV, to April 1892, Rs, 4 
Vol, V, to April 1893, Rs, 4, Vol, VE. to April 1894, Rs. 4, Vol. VII, 
to April 1895, Rs. 4. Vol, VEIT, to April 1896, Rs, 4. 


CALCUTTA RACING CALENDAR. PUBLISHED EVERY FORTNIGHT. 
Annual Subscription, Ks, Lz, 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL. IN QurEst oF GAME IN KULLU, 
Lahoul, and Ladak to the ‘so Morar: Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bazahal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a detailed description of 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas, With 9 Maps, By Lt.-Col. R. H. Tyacks, 
late H. M.’s 98th and 34th Regiments, Feap. &vo, cloth. Rs, 3-8, 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON HORSE, HARNESS AND TRAP. By 


Dovcuas Wuitrk, Hlustrated. Crown Svo, 


HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG iNbD HOW TO SELECT A PUPPY, WITH 
notes on the Pecuharities and characteristics of each Breed, By Vero 
SHaw Crown 8vo, Sewed, Re. 1-8, 


SEONEE: on, Camp Lir& ON THE Satpura Ranow. A TALE OF 
Indian Adventure. By Ro A. Srarnpsne, Author of ‘Mammalia of 
India,” “ Denizens of the Jungles.” Tllustrated by the Author, With a 
Map and an Appendix contamimg a brief ‘Topographical and Flstorical 
Account of the Distuct of Seonee in the Central Provinces of India, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 7, 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING IN THIBET, THE HIMALAYAS, NORTHERN 
and Central India. By Brig.-General Anwxanper A. Kintocu, Con- 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be 
round, together with Ixtracts from a journal of several vears’ standing. 
With 36 Tlustrations from Photographs anda Map, ‘Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Demy dto, elegantly bound, Rs, 25. 


“ This splendidly allustrared record of sport, the photogravures, especially 
the heads of the various antelopes, are life-like; and the letter-press 1s very 
pleasant reading.”—Graphie 


“The book 1s capitally got up, the type is better than in former editions, and 
the excellent photoyravures pive an exceptional value to the work,”—Asian, 


DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES. A SERIES OF SKETCHES OF WILD 
Animals, itlustrating their form and natural attitude, With Letter-press 
Description of each Plate. By R, A, SPTERNDALK, F.R.G.8., F.Z.5., 
Author of “Natural History of the Mammalia of India,” “ Seonee,” &c, 
Oblong folio. Rs, 10, 


THE ROD IN INDIA; BEING HINTS HOW TO OBTAIN SPORT, &C, 
By H, 8. Tuomas, F.Z.s., &e. New Edition, Revised, Plates, 
Demy Svo, 


HORSE BREEDING AND REARING IN INDIA. Wir NOTES ON 
Yraimimg for the Flat, and Across Country, and op Purchase, Breaking ir 
and General Management. By Major JouN HuMmrrey, B,8.C., F.Z.8. 
Crown Svo, cloth. ks. 3-8. 
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INDIAN HORSE NOTES. AN EpiromMe orf USEFUL INFORMATION 
arranged for ready referenee on) Hanergenees, and specially adapted tor 
Officers and Mofuae ] Residents, All Teehnical Terms explamed arg 
Snuplest Remedie  seleered. By Mayer © , Author ot “India: 
Notes about Doe." Phird Edition, Revised and considerably By 


” 


larged., Foap. sve, clarh, Rs. 2 


RACING REMINISCENCES, anp HINTS ON Tratnive, By Jarren 


Kaun, Tramerand Jock vv. Crown Sve, cloth, his, 8, 


DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. A GUIDE FOR RESIDENTS IN TROPICAL 
Commies as to statabie Breeds them Respeetive Uses, Management 
and Doetorme, By Veno Suaw and Captuam Mo EH. ffayes., Wain 
Hiustrations, Crown &va. croth, Rs a, 





“The authors of ‘Dogs for Plot Camates "show ana concise pricheal wan 
how to trea, dogs out bere and wit Pisces s best staie the eamate The bes 
should be on every one’s table ror seneablo treatment wil save the dite ot 


many a valuable and much } ved yet Patina Porters Gazette 


A BOBBERY PACK IN INDIA. Wirt aN AerPiNbIN CONTAINING 4 
short Pees oon party ated oat Patesvaew wath View Prekwaiek  oB 
Caplan! bts Vrettesn eee eed Te ds 


GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES tok Sot NDNISS ror Sti 
dent wid bee eres, ty Viocottk acre Ves... Vdd Very, Joey 
Vets, Ofbeer, Reomou tr dtepe Crete, Keep. Sve. line cloth, he | 


RIDING FOR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE A Labs - 
Hore Book, dx Mae bowrd @)Doxoeria Wate tila stidiens 3 
AJ Chandi Cooporip  Liecantiy parted aia beuna  dimp. bom 
git isa & 


INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS) Tih Distises ann TREATMREN: 


by Majer C---————.  Sisth dontren fe tr Sve, eeth Rey tes 


ANGLING ON THE KUMAON LAKES. WiIJH A Maror tip KUMaAc. 


Lake Counay ard Pon oor ect bones By Dery. Su weon-Ge ner. 
Wo. Warne. Crown Sve. ott Kissa 
“Worrten woth all the tem ettess a fo oatte trom to de tard wareed characterise 
the follower of the centb art, - Abe Spe fate Neate, 


THE ARMS ACT (XI OF 1878) Wirt ath tins Novricks op THE Gov 
KASMBRANT OF Tapia, the Bealu, North Western Provinces ane buna 
Governments and Tigh Cont Pe cisions and Rulines, By W, HaAwnIa- 
second Edition, Sve, cloth, Rs. 7-8, 
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MODERN POLO. A GUIDE 10 LF GAME, WITH INSTRUCLIONS ON THE 
selection and Tranmg of the Pemes By 1. D Murer (late t7th 
Lancers) Tdited bs Cart. M. Uf, (aves, Tiustiated trom Photographs, 
Imp, lomo, lob, RTs 

CONTENTS —Lairst Stops at Polo Lheery and Practice of Polo Polo Ap 
plances—( hoosme UP Jo Poa brains the Polo Pony —Polo Pony Gea~ 

Polo Pony Vanacemeut Varpu bo cls cf Poly Ponmwes—-Polo ins India 

Polo Pony Breeding Vetinasy Viste to bolo Play cs— Appendi,— 

Lo urnimeuts, Laws ind ove Laws ci 


A bok which Teoma and vetaiins alibe imay study with pleasure 

and profit ’— tsean, 
‘Should le atest book on the ibe t —Sta 

Polo plivers owe a debt ot pratulide ty Miao Mallar tor producing what 
wilopr babiy be re onine tas the best tok cn the subycet) —Scofeman, 

Dhar Mia. Willan hhags succecde ) alimnally am his task there ean be no 
Lubt —Gla qe o Herald, 

Bothan the matter of polo p wins andor that of cheosing a1 breeding 
polo poties the volume act ccertum wathority 7 — fomes, 


‘Pvervthimg thar bas tole with the Jame ois cxpluned, ind the 
chap at on polo pomes me oxe Tent —Sporteng Life 


STATION POLO Tri Tratntxe wNb GiNTRAL The vrMintd OF PoLo 
youre ot ether with Pvp os ot ob brats of bE oayers By La. Wecn 
Srpwarad (Ptcirrr,) Crosmsy eit ) 

(oNTINES Tne PE Pay the hoy Fo onyv—Prdliamimiary | Dramiung—- 
Peet dnc tu rns oabl Man pert dtr ds =—Pnypurtes —-Shoemp—se ition 
Polo- to wosaall We Pliveg du Pert omer Th Polo S urty—fdio- 
syvncracies—= typ s—tndivitual . © ulin t bati —Odts ind duds, 


POLO RULES. Ruts oF ter Carctrts Polo CLUB AND OF LH 
Jndiin Polo Asse ratr ny with the Arttcle aa bole by An Old Hand” Re 
printed trom Hayes’ sportiny News  Foap. &yvo, Red 


THE POLO CALENDAR Cowtikp BY tHk INDIAN POLO Asgso- 
Gatih CONTENDS: —Ccmmiutee ot Sewarets hutes for the Regulation 
of fournamenrs  de.—Rules of the Game—Station Polo—List of 
Members—List of Lxaiwsting Toto Ponies names and deseription, with 
Alphabetical bist—Re crds oof | tournaments — Previous Winners, 
Vor H, 189) 94, cach RL 1-5 Vol TH 18949), Rs. 2, Vol. IV, 
1595 96 Ne. 2. 

Kutes oF Poito,—From the Pol» Calendar, Revised 1895, As. & 
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MEDICINE HYGEENEP rte 
HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 


Chiltten om did } ie ee | } 4 
Me fieal © J] ( | t J} | | I th Na 
Tditon ff Go otve Tt Pee! Ay n 14 ! mobo 
Crowr Xv th I 

The Meds al tim ie es ! r | eo A oF 
‘ BRamily Wedcn ta 1 \ \ ! \ th 
selves probably ar ort oteocex lowe wolowil prune 
professi mal re’tars the ve nM ae ae ee Oe 
from techrieil exrie 

“Tomoul -wh hoa | / 

THE INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA sioid Dis vipitvi Nort ts 
faibe yruoual Wot ‘ \ Se gc ee Cs 
Rar Barraprr Whansvy Tarr Dy 1 S boa Povio da 
entirely Tee write an ean | } 

“Ttsh ws ui amnes 1 ae rth « 
pilers aniwill ti { { ae lis ob pe] 
Who owe py tere ted nm dy { in iby 
the work oc ottan { ! t oa waive 
glessary tooth ovorbaaroaa / j 

His wok Ss teong \ ede “he 4a 
sadedy yo opubaoaiad ou fas } 

THE BUBONIC PLAGUE 1. A Mbti ae ae ae ee | 
Chit Mele al fl IN I i of 
AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE ¢\ f ¢€ foattiissy ty owe 

Bon, Univ Dat boas j 

“Ayaluablehu ib dt the vada { t iy i 1 

‘Yo the busy piaoat | tw hopares 
of accerrect and inte aoe a | i cf 
BANTING IN INDIA With s wi Piw tis ov Ditto any Pine 

Indmanert  Bryvowa boa 4 Htal) ero J t]ooartt ‘eee 
Re Ts 


OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FORINDIA Ji J PD J, 


GRIBBIY Wes (heared, ae ot bvr owen bean Milo oRFLoss Lhirc 


Edition, Westie dy bn i 1 \ i De ov Sy fs ea 
RUDIMENTS OF SANITATION Tai Isrian scncorn) By PaIhicn 
Henik wep See nid digo ofom ih. de od 


THE BABY. Nowts on Th Tbttine, Revive wo Dispasrs of 
Infants, by S,Q Moses Licentrire cf the dy val College ct Physicians 
Kdinburgh de. 1dmo cloth, hes ., 
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HOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892. By A. MITRA, L.B.¢.P., 
Pos. finoipad Memeal Oftheer in Nashimir, With Map and ‘Tables, 
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A RECORD OF THREE YEARS’ WORK OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
ctattos for Supplyin  bemale Medieal Aid to the Women of India, 
Atcast [Xdo to Vusust Pass By TE io aa Counress or DUFFERIN, 
Crown sya, Red. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDI. 
eal Atb tothe Women ot ima By Hob. tur Countess of DUFFERIN, 
Ke ormted trom the dseatee Quarterly Kertew, by permisgston, As, 8. 


‘THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. A GLULDE VOR INTENDED CANDI- 

Nites ty Commoassious and tor the Jumor Ofhieers of the Service. By 
Wittiym Winn. wer. Sargeon, bensil Army, late Agency Surgeon at 
the Coartet Bikani, Superimtendent of Dispensaries, Jails, and Vaccina- 
ono the Bik amir State, and tor some time Guardian to H. H. the Maha- 
vagnh, Crown sve Rs. | 


AGUE; OR, INTERMITTENT FEVER. By M. D. O’CONNEL, M.D. 


Svo, sewed. Rs, 2. 


hee LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POISON LITERATURE: BEING a 
Revsewoot the more taportant Researehesauto the Nature ot Snake-Porsons, 
By Viscexr Raciarps, prarcs., bp. &e., Civil Medical Officer of 
fFoatunag, Benzai, Ra, 2-8, 


, THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AILMENTS, anp How 
te e@arry at outa fudi. By surgn.-Major L. Jarterron Youre, 
Ex. feap. sve. Ra 4. 


“A book net enty mest useful and most instructive, but very readable and 
interesting yo Tt is sherm . 2... beeause it as pithy. Jhe subjects are 
‘horonshiv and fully treated: we teel no lach, nothing unexplained. butait 1s 
dore ia clear and concise style, every word to the point,”— Poneer, 


Peet ao 


‘The book as of a most useful nature, and inspires confidence by the 
standout and tulness ot is antormation and points of guidance,” —/rish Temes 


‘The book contams the result of six vears’ practical experience, and should 
‘be of as much advantaye to medical men as to sufferers,”—Home News. 


“We mav venture to oxpress the ereat pleasure we have derived froim 
reading De. Young’s book Its tuctdity and pithiness are indeed refreshing. 
There ono verbal plethora here: everything 13 to the point.”—Civil and 
Military Ga.ette, 
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PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE tok Ti Sc HOOT AND How 
beng a deat book on Tdementary Physiol oy, diy.aon Thome Narn 
and Jarst Ad to the Inqurcad a rS om rS bh bot Pamaly Reterence 
By Mrs Harorp tenprry Metullis Nateonel Heath S ciety J 
land, 36 Jilustragons Px. feap. Svoy cl ta das ae bitte tea os 


5 
“We are decidedly cf cpimion that ats the most practical ant asetur ob 
of ata kind whieh has been pathy te doa tiaie We trust ae wall Cn a dare 
eirewlation mn the schools and homes of Indie —J/nedran Vea al Ga tte 


“We ean recommend this vo lum owahout hesitaten. In the absere 
of the doctor one might ob un hints tromouny pale of aon Tiyya nes Nuss 
Accidents ind Pimergenctes So fu isweet sen thingisematt toautey 4 
direction ws given a smmple intedleabl tani e 7] State man 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY REFORM IN INDIA AN AlfiaLie Ali 


whompat may cencetn Sve oewed odes d. 


MALARIA; Tis Catsi «np bivicis Mararia and odHi Spnrnn 
Injuries Of the Spleen An Snuvsisctotecres bv b G hassett wa 
Bse &o0 cloth hos 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA Bi J b Lvov, ros, be 


Bioyade Surreon, br tes t Moi oa Varisprat ace, Grint) Meds 
College, Bombay dh be ow Mote: ress v ED Inyiesrrey, Bar 
at diw ose ond Phiten dia ove ‘ sf 


INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. Vublsned Monthy. Subseriptie 
Ks, iS veuly, 
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THE INDIAN COOKERY BOOK A Pivethe st Hanproon go rh 


Kitchen an Tue vdt ted ton | ! (on od Orta 
and Approved Recipesan eve vu opatmont ot tidir © kts Ree 
for Summer Beverices ane dio omer bowie Meo oral aad ott 
Reciper, together with tvariety a tha vor kr ows vo. Chort 
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INDIAN DOMESTIC ECONOMY ivr Ricitit Book wiih Hinpt 
s(ainee romranr edoor ame ( mpd barat WS 4 eet Vs fore ped 
wholes me Cochery, b th Ore taband dP rlttsth ow thom lh omasce Lite t 
matter, aunwenne all wenera pity oes oct ef cree oumecte t wat 
Household affairs dihe'y tbo ammciratels tequred by Damuhies Wesse 
and private mndividuasites orl atthe Pre vten aes or Out-Stitions,  B 
Dr, KR, Mp pwr ba Tac thax lie Fae Pop Ne seb ath Heeg, 


FIRMINGER’S MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR INDIA. A New Ed 
tion (the fourdh) thot uh y beviscd and de writen Wath many Ulu: 
trations, By Hy sr J Jackson Imp lou cloth, gilt, Rs. 10, 
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OULTRY KEEPING IN INDIA. A SrvpeLek AND PRACTICAL BOOK 
on Then cate ud treatment, them various Breeds, and the ineans of 
render. them p efttable, By Isa Twain, Author of * Cow-Keepmg in 
Indra? Wath Tiusrrations Crown Swo, eloth, gil, Re. 4, 

‘A book which wilt be found cf great use by all those who keep a poultry- 

ard °—JMa tray Vai’, 

‘We cin recommend atte ail who ether heep poultry from a Tiking for 
towls or bec iuse they dese somethin cb tter tor the table than bazaar eggs 
ane bazairimachis’ = (re land Walitay Ga ctte 


COW-KEEPING IN INDIA. A Siurui «Np PRACrICAL BOOK ON THEIR 
pale and treatment, ther various Biceds, and the means of rendering 
them protiable, ly Psa by cm Wath ed Tiustrations of the variaus 
Breeds, dc Crownaye cith our, ia, ds 

“A most useful contaibu ton to: very amportant subject, and we ean 
stren riy reeomunmen dat —~ Vacs Vaal 

‘Avaluah se Contibunen t) °° Vartealtaural Literature in the Past,"—Aeylon 
Ohseree? 


ENGLISH ETIQUETTE FOR INDIAN GENTLEMEN. By W. TREGO 
Wenp Boole Ltvetionu Department  Phid dition Feap. svo, 
doth Reo toby pirwr we. 

Phe book Comonises chapter oon Genecul Con tuet, Calls, Dining-out, Levees, 

Bille Garde -parties, Rarkway travelune adc. It also contains a chapter on 

Letterewoitul, prener Vogea of Vddress, €e, together wath Tints on how to 


drawoup Apothoations { t apporitments, wath Daa nples 


PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE tok thin SCHOOL AND HOME. 
ii tb vt me hoot Paeinent ors Phascol oy Ev eiene, flome Nucsiag, and 
Bist Vid to the Tnraed for scar Scho Isand Baumily Reference, By 
Mrs Hargip Hrsnrey. Preto ave cloto, Ry, 2, or eloth gilt, Rs, 2-8. 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER IN THE HILLS. WITH A FEW HINTS 
om Boawis Porous, are Ransomes. Bs oun Amateur, ssecond Idiuon, Ke 
vised and Puoaree td, Crown Svo, Ra, 2-S, 


THE MEM SAHIB'S BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, kre. 3 Witi Rr- 
Inaths on Ovens, ad Hindustan: Vocabulary, Weights and Measures, 
Ring cloth Rs. 2 


FLOWERS AND GARDENS IN INDIA. A MANUAL FOR BEGINNERS, 

By Mis. Ryo bewrde-Worirgaet ‘hire Edition, Post ove, boards Rs 2, 

‘Vomost usefur lit book whi we Cannot too strongly recommend, 

Weean recommend ittyour rectors with the utmost confilence, as bemg not 
may amatroctive, bat extremely arterestmyg, and wintten ama dehghtfully easy, 
Chatty strain —frealand Military Go ette 

‘Vers prachearthreugbout, dere could not be better advice than this and 
the way itis given shows the eu thusasm of Mis. Lomple- Wright ? — Pioneer, 

Thos written in a Ligth conversational style, aud it imparts imgtrucuon 
very clear —Laglisnmun 
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BAKER AND COOK A JDowrstie Mantat ror INprs xy OM 
R, lempit Waranr Auth rcf Pl we sont Gulu. owe ul | 
thon, Revised and Jn ued. (1 woo Sy a 


“The outcome of long exypcrience at lo omaiy yp etient exp crim ats 
Pionee?, 

“Mrs, Temple Wright ams at oat focmert oath ty im let 
withmthe reswh cf evarny hovseb dia Pola 4 


HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT 0} 
Caippuenindvors Buedbowsp VO Giren wo due biome pal Wel 
College, Calcutta Tbud Phun hovred atbeow el Ber ath N 
Kditon of “Go tcves Hint fer the Wara cuvert oct Cf diver an drt 
Crown &\0,) hha 7, 
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INCE’S KASHMIR HANDBOOK ACetipr dot Vistrors Rr Waris 


and much Prbaged by Josmts Dent suri br to, Boot Woh 
Service fortmerity Cut Surl or, Gaita ts rai Pease Aw. al 
With Appear bx conturi oth The mi Vaeovk Is 


The Caer CONTINEIS Ure Aro Vcc ure of the Broviece £ Wea dane 
Rivers LTahes Mourtar Vales base dibubutart Sto oajar \its 
Manufactures, Antiquir de be qusttes tor othe Toa es Cost Oth 
Noufication to TPravellarns Us fal Hits here  G t at dar bar 


Jhclum oLargret and Weth Peo ool das 14 L Morn Ihe oN 
Road—Husan Atdal Adt ocala othe dh oun Th Aol moa Vals 
RKasterp Porton ¢f Rashmi: Jet —W > FTorod ot Wad mir—W 


Like—Guimar, To dat Vallex Tati Toarchkho, Tt (a) ft Ast 
SKkardu Phe filut Valley, f 


CASHMIR EN FAMILLE A Naitaliv) cl dnt ENLTEUNGDS OF 
Lady with Chiblrae wel ou te Hi 1 t weothe Fo arbey 
Residence there may be caunfir uovom i I, Wc ] Withadred 
by Marr POA Buorows am oct ok 


RAWAL PINDI TOSRINAGAR A Dtialip VC OUNDOR Par NES 
Jhelum Valles 1Poad ot geth ro own bot N ttre the tout 
lending ante Che Valles Bern at App roan t boo os dbin dt om 
Kashnur, he J’ 


FROM SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET An Ttinti ary of 
the Reais ng ovarr ua omer dou Poatwiodtioo4r ote i) 
and Sketch Var By MaerW oF G pst ens faith Bn at 
Feap avo cl tn, hs 


Tiinkranins—Sinia to Shipky  Charhin  aass) Naraiin tt) Narkun da 
Forest Road, Simla tothe ‘Chor Po rte Dankir, Cuimito Landour, and th 
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THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES AND MAPS. 
MAP OF THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. INCLUDING GOVERN- 


Ment Divisions and Districts, Peliacal Avenecies, and Native States; 
also the (ities and Towns wath JO 000 Inhabitants and upwards, Colour- 
ed, 20in.x3861n, Folded Re, to Onoianen Rsv. 


CALCUTTA.—PLANS OF THE OFFICIAL AND BUSINESS PORTION, WITH 
Houses numbered, and Index of Government Othees and Houses of Business 
onthe Map. Plan of the Residence porton of Caleuita with Tfouses num- 
bered so that them position mas casi be found, ‘Two Maps in pocket 
case, The Maps are ona laryesc idle. Reo 


1897.—THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY. QOrricrin, LEGAL, Eprca- 
fional, Profesmonal and Commeroaal Directones ot the whole of India; 
General Information, Hlolidave, deo, Stamp Duties, Customs ‘Tarnf, 
Tonnage Schedules, Post Others an India forminy a Gazetteers List of 
Governora-General and Administrators of Podin from beginning of British 
Rule; Orders of the Star of Indie Indian Foipire, &e,* Warrant of Pre 
cedence, Table of Salutes, Ge the Cival Service of Indiay An Army 
List of the Three Presidenaies. A Ranwas Dircctory: A Newspaper and 
Periodical Directors: A Convevanee Directory. oa Directory of the 
Claief Industries of India. Tea dntave Silky ane Coffee, Cotton, Jute, 
Mines, Iiour Mall. Rice Mads Dauies with details of Acteave, 
Management, and rade Vouk. ete, . also a separate list of Tea and 
Coffee Katatesan Ceylon with diodes of Name Personal and fopographieat, 
andamap of Tea Disticts ad Coal and bron Biclds. Last of Clubs an 
India: Alphabetrea List of Readents, Liropean and Native, and a List 
of British and Foreren Manuficturers wich ther Endran Agents, Wirth $ 
Maps, A Rarlway Map or Indi, \ Map of the Tea Dustricts, A Map 
of the Coal and Tron Manes, | Maporthe Offa and Business portion 
of Caleutta and a Mapoof the Traepoui Residence portion of Calcutta, 
Thick Royal &vo, Teather bound, Bs 24, 


A DIRECTORY OF THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES OF INDIA: CoMPRISING 
the Pea and Indigo Concerns, Sih Filatures, Star Ractones, Cinehona 
Concerns, Coffee Estates, Cotton, dure, Riew ard Flour Mills, Colheries, 
Maines, ete, Woth ther Capital Directors, Prerrieters Vecnts, Wanayers, 
Assistants, &e., ane them Factory Vatks. and ao sepurate Direetory of 
Watates an Ceylon, with a Map efthe Pea Distuiets and a Map of the Coal 
and Tron Fields. fiser | iso, 


THACKER’S MAP OF INDIA, with I\ser Maps, of THE VARIOUS 
PRODUCTS oF [NDT vsboopt git dia Disrirets, SKETCH PLANS of 
Jaleutta, Bombay, and Madras  Vured bs 2G, BiarrHoLomeEw, 
Corrected to date. Watt Rarwass, Politeal Chances and an Index 
of 10.000 Names, bemp every viaee imeutened ino Hunters Imperial 
Gazetteer” [ Nearly ready, 

“An excellent map.’?—Glasuow Herala, 

“This is a really splendid map of Tudia, produced with the greatest ski!) 
and care.”—Army and Nary Gazette. 

“ For compactness and completeness of information few works surpassing or 
approaching it have been seen in cartography.”—Scotsman, 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ANTHROPOMETRY IN BENGAL; ok IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS 


by Anthropometric Measurements and) Thumb Impressions, By Col, 
H. M. Ramssy, District Supermtendent of Police, Royal 8vo, sewed. 
As. 8 

‘An interesting and instructive treatise.” Maglishman, 


THE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (PH@NIx Dacry- 


liptera), By KE. Bonavia, Mop, Brigade Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2-8. 


GAME, SHORE, AND WATER BIRDS OF INDIA By Cou. A. LE 
Mrssurtien, RK, A rade mecum for Sportsmen, With 121 Tlustrations, 
Bvo. Rs. 10, 


HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 
Peninsersa., By Colonel RO. Brppome, Author of the ‘Ferns of 
British India.” Wath 3800 Hlastrations by the Author, Emp, T6ino, Rs, 10, 


’ 


“A most valuable work of reference? Garden, 
“Teas the first special book of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to Tndian Ferns, and is in every wav deserving,” — Nature, 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, CEYLON AND THE 
Malay Peniosnla, contamme Ferns whieh have been discovered since 
the publication of the “Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” &e, 


By Col. RLU, Beppo, ra.s) Crown &vo, sewed, Rs, 2-12, 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF SILVER. By G. ELDON MANISTY, 1.0.5, 


(Crown Svo, sewed, bec] 


GOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD IN CHOTA-NAGPORE. COMPILED BY 
W. KixnG, pse., Director of the Geological Survey of India, and T. A, 
Porn, Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India. With Map showing the 
Geological Formation and the Areas taken up by the various Prospecting 
and Minmng Compames, Crown &vo, cloth Rs, 5. 


ON INDIGO MANUFACTURE. A PRACTICAL AND THEORETIVAL GUIDE 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Ilustranive Experiments, 
By J. Betpaes Lev, aia. F.G 8. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs, 4. 


“The book 18 thoroughly practical, and 1s a4 free from technicalities as such 
a work can well be, and it gives as much information as could well be imparted 
in 30 small a compass.” —I/ndian Daily News 

“TInstructive and useful alike to planter and propmetor . . . Avery 
clear and undoubted]y valuable treatise for the use of practical planters, and 
one which every planter would do well to have alwavs at hand during his 
manufacturing season. For the reat, a planter has only to open the book for 
it to commend itself to him,”"—Pioneer, 
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MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE FOR INDIA Bs Tarte Fat ptpick 


Poasos.  trusm to a © owe sw, owt das 
ROXBURGH’S FLORA INDICA, ob Diset ti thon OF INDIAN PLANIS 
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THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. Wrint 4 Dh 
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A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH 


aNd GC 2yEON dav fooN oSarostoor ob ag pee ode Apiriicr et 
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the \uthoron de In Veo he 
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Phe bochow Re we elt peededyt ot to th osporstye and andect 
haste do oNten te | ye tot { bo a we oh ro bop ay d by the 
Sparestbam peo ogy dinar / 


A TEA PLANTERS LIFE IN ASSAM By ¢@e40> 01 ME Barn 


Wath G DL dustreaaoa t ota \ ( ‘ 

“Mr barber ta sny 4 KW es | VS oe OE ee Ser an 
accomyp amie dT vor mer 4 vtrat hy wi OP MS aaa “heal at 
the busin so oparts to ode do odor tn ( oo otpo try Pree 

Chheery webb writ ro ae {oy 

“A very ite est 1 1 oe ae ee wtroate Pdrem oeteles 

drawn by the wutat Vv ited, 3 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY WMoiinoro rar Prystor oad 
CUD UE SY bewarge rv Woodt ¢ co PMs TO tu Potnvat 
the Huot, n lr yo bale ie 1 ovr Is 


THE INLAND EMIGRATION ACT woawtnetoo py Act VIDOE 1893 
fire Ve alth Wot  Nupatan tr Pa ts othe Artifieers co Land 
Rules ot Assam ete ©: wnesy  cletb ods 2 
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ENGINEE ING. SURVEYING, rire 
STATISTICS OF HYDRAULIC WORKS, AND HYDROLOGY o1 Kine - 


Papel Gna “feet ated Tit Cc oectet rd ave tuced Vy Lowrs 


DAL Tacnsox co | fae ae et | { 
PERMANENT WAY POCKET BOOK Contavtsine Cowtrirt For 
mulry for bavi bout Cro wo «1 ve ads Phroulh Roads, 


Diver tons Curves ete outaboe trons Gaareoe Wath Pe tratwens By 
1 W Jones, Pocket bo | Potm lth of 


A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Illus- 
trated with Plan Die ames et Pourth P dite nm devised By BW, 
Kerzy late of he Intra Survey Wah bP Svo oda. S 


PROJECTION OF MAPS By RoSivct ar Wath Dial ums. Foolsc up 


aye forks FY 2 


IRRIGATED INDIA AN Atstivlrin View or INIA AND CEYLON 
thardy a aw onurl {orate bvoculo fbr Atttip Davkin MTA, 
fumoly €h ft sec etary out VWinaste oct Water Supply of Victory 
Autrilia, Wattoa Map sv yer 4 . 


AN EXPLANATION OF QUADRUPLEX TELEGRAPHY. With » 


Dit ram lv | Desai 7Y rir Mot Jour at. Row 
AN EXPLANATION ON DUPLEX, QUADRUPLEX, OPEN AND TRANS 
PALION Wornas w hbo ogi Ct eta fend et Currents Patterses, 
Tn trun Paths nid oe« wr oot Pro oert (atva ometer, Wath 
a a Py YoU Nbiagaerd dete rari Master Ciewn &v0, 
sowed oo hs 
MANUAL OF SURVEYING FOR INDIA PDrritine Tht MObF or 
() wp os mt 1; mfrroul dop thik and Pevenue Sur evs 
t lon bv Ch UD To laeaptare a tc Tvent © TL TE Swayne Phord 
Ee aePyS 4, She Mite tel? -1] i ass that 4 
FIRE INSURANCE ININDIA A Short Account of the Principles and 
FO deity r | hou Sf apap fd a Patuedr rout Preven 
tino ds Po ofp wawore am fr wx w | Rk TS 
COLEBROOKFS TRANSLATION OF THE LILAVATI Witt Nosis 
1 4 oa Pv. on™ 1 ony } Isoy 
J ae) ei ae me CE SE So at fio} a otth ask stan dare 
work Ihit MM not Whos v Bhatia gelbavea ve tele ated ana athe 
Patooyal tt ! \ 


RAILWAY CURVES Piaciiesr HIND oN sp tiine OFT CURVES WITH 
cfaube ct dancene foe oe Te urve dor ashoar dewdr mr 2? tt Pso°anercasing 
bsomirut s oaurd cther useful Patles Wath oa Workin. Plan and Sectior 
of Lwo mires of Rulway By A G Watson Assistant Pn inecr Ra, 4 
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A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. 1] 
By Gronay Ewing Tliustrated 623 pages, Crown sve, Cloth Rs 7 
“This excellently prepared Handbook wall probably find a larve pully 
It 18 conceived on a capital seheme, and is provided with an intellae + 
index, All obseure points are ulustrated by diagrams, A most useful an 
practical Handbook.”—/ndian Daily News. 

“The Indian amateur ais te be congratulated an having now a book the 
will give him all the information eos likely te requne | Mi. Ewrne 
Handbook will obviate the necessity for collecting a pruniber of works it) 
a dsbrarvoi atself.o.... 2.0 Excellentiy planned. ato full of wala, 
information conveyed mn the most happy and incr lansuige,’—S urna’ of the 
Photograph Socrety of nda 

“AH amateurs who procure it wall find this Handbook an ever-useful are 
reliable companion, foratasa book wineh ean be turned to for informatie 
and yuidance on all pornts connected with Photosraphy whist itis replies 
with timeesaving tables and ealculations whieh onty an amateur knows bes. 
to value, — Pioneer, 

“We enn econtidendy reeonmeud it to todiin anreteurs,” — Sateanan 
EXPOSURE TABLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS !N Inia. anprik ast 

By Gerorarn Pywaxsga.  \uther oor & A Tandbeok ef  Phorosrapdia 
12me, cloth, pocket shape, he. 1. 
THE JOURNAL OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. Publishe: 


Monthly, Woth Tiustrarions, Subsermtion Rs. bt veariy, 


MILITARY WORKS. 

TACTICS AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES By Musor J. Simrsres 
nnd Capt, J, Stvpwets Lliustrarect with Slaps. Croawa Seal, Neen 
Edition, {dn the Pips. 

THE RECONNOITRER'S GUIDE AND FIELD BOOK. Apbarrep Foi 
Judi. By Colonel Mo. Kaisc-Hovawan, pos.c.  Pourcth Edution. i 
vireo and Enlarzea 

It contains all that is required for the ztidance of the Military Recor 
nowtrer in Indias ateau be wsed as an ordinaty Pocket Note Book. or as 

Field Messave Book: the pages are ruied asa Field Book. and an scetiens, fe 

written descripuon uF saeteh 

The book has been highly approved by Lord Roberts, who regards at as. 
most Valuable and pracheal composition 

* To Officers serving in Tndia the Guide will be invaluable.” — Broad arrow 

“Tt appears to contan all that oi absolutely required tie the Muitiears 

Reeonnoitrer in India. avd wall thas aispense with manv ondhy works. Tn fie 

i contains juet whatas wanted and nothing nor hkely to be wanted.” — Vawa 

and Military Gu-ette. 

“Tr has been found ivaluable to mans a Staff Officer and Connmandant o 

a Rewnment, as well aa ct the greatest possible assistance to ollicers study ise 

for the Garmson Course Examinanco,”— Madras Mau 
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THE QUARTERMASTER’S ALMANAC. A Dtary oF THE DUTIES, 


withoother mntormation By Lieut. TAeeingron Busu. Svo, Re, 1-8, 


THE ISSUE OF ORDERS IN THE FIELD. By Cvrr, Ivor Puiirps, 


Pos oo. ort Guibha Rifles, 


LETTERS ON TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION By (Capt, E.N, 
Matnn, tir. (Vapers reprinted from the Proneer aud Civil and Mil- 
tary Gavette.) Crown &vyo, cloth, Rs. io. 


‘Phe author displavs considerable knowledge of the subjects with which he 
deals, and bas evidenth) thouebt much on them. dls views are broad and 
anvaneed,  Lvery soldier should read this book.” — Afkenwum, 


THE INVASION AND DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. By Cart, F. N, 


Matpe, it. Crown sve, cloth Re. 1-a, 


THE SEPOY OFFICER'S MANUAL. By Carr. E.G. Barrow. Trirp 
Jason, Intirely Re written and brousht up to date. By Carr. E. H, 
Bisanuey, 7th Bengal Infantry, J2mo, cloth, Rs, 2-8. 


‘Tr seems to conta almost everv thing required im one of the modern type 
bCivigan Soldiers. 0.0. 0. Ln the most interesting part of the book 18 
anaccount of the compost on of the Bengal Army with deseriptive note on the 
Bravmane, Rayputs, Sthhs, Georkhas, Pathans and other races.’— Haglishman, 

“A vast amonnt of teehmieal and historical data of whieh ne Anglo-Indian 
Orhear shoud be denorant, —Broad drrow, 

“fhe notes are brief and well digested. and eontam all thal itis necessary 
tor veandidate to know.” Army and Nany Ga effe, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN MILITARY LAW. CoMpristnc tHE 
Juenan \rneles ot War nulls annorared, the Indian Ponal Code and the 
Indian Evidence Set, and fas, in the form of Appendices, all existing 
Reeulations with regara to the Procedure of Courts-martial and Forms 
ot Charzes, Wath dabdes shewing the Powers and Jurisdietion of differ- 
ent Courtsemirtial and the difference mi Procedure and Evidence between 
English Vibitars Law ad Indian Military Law, By Captain Ey TD, 
bra xanp, Cantonment Magistrate, Mandalay, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 8, 

A well aranszea and clearly printed Manual... with ample Notes, 
Marsanal Reterences and Appendices... Every officer in) India should 
possess acopy of this hinds compilation.” - ame Nees, 

“Tras very useful voume, = A,my and Navy Gacette 

©We warmly commend this book to all for whom it is intended,”— 
Laglshman, 
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~~ or are na an 


INDIAN ARTICLES OF WAR fivisth toparr Witt an APPENDIN 
cor tan D tale Teves ob dae Abe FP ais aka bates Stak 
meupet Oy ote teste ant oudrta, Bue Way re, Po boys 


Ci ownsvo fh =e 
toPree Haatie. Qa hee ef aE Re Sak Se exe TT pve News, 
ole “ed Woe. cant TA aad peak metoete oth OM ott fod een 
haa Vee eta, Co a eee at dk Lon ret € Nee Ge tte, 


‘Mout boou tubote tucetis t VMaotaunw ba upteahcers of the Indgar 
Aimy, if » Cota Ge 


THE INDIAN FIELD MESSAGE BOOK FOR MILITARY OFFICERS 
Thera geaven por Waetdixa Corpes, Wath 2? Vath ormsed Pattern 
Prrvel poe he J} 


NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON INSTRUCTION, Tacit 
Popo rapt borteoaens cr br tb omth Peat te ors wath Cxpla 
atiogs and afta raloaatter Wath Daa odams. By Mace db. Lreyvp 
Cractison Tnetraet Cf wioS, oe 4th ESR 


PAPER SIGHTS FOR TARGET PRACTICE White Blue, Green and 


Red nes, or asserted colours. Pachets of 100, annas bour. 


PCE AGO Sere PE POST AN: gop 
GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS, inert pive 


he e mest trequent vr twib onthe baw rsx oda Po b dlevener 
soso oMeb Su cect Mapa Secor} barter Dear sv cteth Rae 


THE DIVAN-I-HAFIZ [ite Divan wittt)n in put BPOUnRLRENTH 
Contury EV Wewoert Sum ott oy Moran aba gdath ou Shapes: tr attis- 
Mah bacile Sipe Gai, aie Poti beast. anes cls) Gd we oa 


Cuong dar ma ov lk a en | bo tN Dre ate yd Note en 
Sufi oat pat Leo Vat He Ae Ea et a I} Wai pitr bone 
tCroarae oauneh roet * EE ob orsat Meeoaa tramoauraroot fhe baastan 
prsvuti ft tte Seb moNatateouN om oct , | tt itee. 2s 
THE 'AWARIFU-L-MA’ARIF. Wirttin tN atti barat entH CEN 
tury ody Shaikh Strahl fou Lrnoar fo. \bothammad a sahaw ard 
translated gout of the Vrooy 4 Persia by Moamid tan "Saar Aas 
hanr (ema \ Sotamr ob Poa Wawapi diane otramstite t tor 


the tirsttame ( ubet the Persiaoarte brocashy ty Pacue Co] TL Wai per. 
Porc) Crathe dt. hs | 


HANDBOOK OF COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN A PrscitesL GUIDF 10 
the Pan nie cd Centar diay Dy Gi aia Saxpiera, BAL 8V0, 
Chath ohs 4 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. A Sivsnhip Pray by Wartpasi. LIPeh ALLY 
transiated mte Pucush Prose by C, TH. bawsny ova, Principal, Press 
dency Colleze, Calcutta, Second Editon, Crown vo, Re. 1-8, 
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A HANDBOOK OF THE KAYATHI CHARACTER, By Gronat A, 


GEtrsos, Beas. Qeat hast, 


THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. By ALY. RINLOCH, 
aeodroerp tend FE ot. MWooCorsuda oar ob) tho Comsalo om ohe Rue- 
rin Paw. €onrt Pnstraete? dor (Mhrcie Pam oatens, Wah kev to 
the Bue cre. €rowa Sve cl fhe oh obs 


Py otk © eer Fe fee phe 4 pov te ed Otva cas “Garman 
Coyversuen Ge ammnar oWr pr abt toate tod company very tule, am the 
tora er usualy farases an od peas thos feud the student by easy but rapid 
erodate ns toa Ce iogural ata tet the taal + 


TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN Silicones brow VWenvays Mestary 
phore detinum to utiar Gr ors hoor bay ee) Our Paithtal Ally 
ve Neain ods Mapaosa } € bat oor dart dy Layrlsh, Part JL, 
Perdam 2. VON SN fs Ey 


GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE tN 1s 
howanizen Cian cate div CetotGr Swett wa Crown &ve, cloth 
a ee 


| 


Wer cquamend ro ot th Wohhet lum tm a sete atitte hnowled se 
pdr outheam tte ordre av ore ry ate | / ti Churchman, 


‘Hroesp otemotadi ar pt cr te ctr i ex ceedin ely duc.” fede 
{ie Veit 4 


Phoonoapdeal ot te ette ( , Woe ome fatton for the Tacadiry 
Waite ae! or. aes a ae ee eS i ae boheme, 


ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL TANDBOOK ot Uinptsrvni Geipr. Fon 
the ucocd Melee Procure re Gypske ob od Petal our Northern Padea 
By evd Grover Swsee wee With th oo cf Surn Gener C&R 
Piascas wep yonder Mir Taxus Nass gaa: Crown Svo cloth 
mp dw. 


Novery corvetier omarad a a wee rec tnmond at te the 
aretha te oe oP VP bo ab 49 bur cf Th whoo uey oven wadent- 
LB) 


Sauk dnd tho Wes counpehe ob or ten eee mt matt dee tors = 
Le REPEL Ge BEG: His 


Pail Aeatiatoetb eb tots adie’ Gta. tah tar Poly 
Nee 
Low tend hou do ph ve civaae fete Shools and colleges 
Where supeans yy a sates and ab Ss ane bau teal for work an 
the Pasty 7) ane Det 
‘Ou bttomd epraccen overs ybanta’ fic hell Tn treatin, coolies 
midotpers amploycd on, urdensy at woud be apy ala ule. —sedtan Planters’ 
Ga tte, 


1 


t 
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WORKS ON HINDUSTANI. 


By Sargn.-Lieut,-Col, NANKING, Baa. MD. 
A POCKET-BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL URDU For MILITARY RECONNAIS 


saneo, For the use of Officers and Men. For Reference and ot 
Service, By Suryen-Lieut-Col. G. 8. A RaNKING, BAY MLD, Seo 
retary to the Board cf Examimers, Fort Wilham, 16mo, cloth, Rs. 2, 


INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES IN URDU PROSE COMPOSITION 
A Collection of 50° Exereises with Td:omatie Phrases and Grammatie 
Notes, accompamed by a fall Voewbulary and Pranslagon of each passage, 
By Surgn.-Lieut,-Col. G. 8. A. RANKING, BLA. MOD., Secretary to the Boar! 
of Exammers, Crown &vo, cloth, Re, 3, 


“One of the best works on the Urdu Janguave that we have vet seen 

eee ew we ew ew ey] 6the  Stadent: wall find in Dre Ranking’s work : 
really valuable aul o.oo. 2.0. 6. 2. The work ip a thoroughly practices! 
one, and explains all the various phrases and iutrieacies of a language, thi 
acquirement of which is too often neglected by Anglo-Indiaus from mer 
preyndice, -Jadian Daily Nos, 


A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI. SrLclaALhy DESIGNED FOR THE USE ©! 
Officers and Men servinsoin Tndia. Conraming Colloquial Sentences in Per 
man and Roman Character, and in English also aseres of Araisin Urdo 
written character with their transliteragien in Roman-Urda, and Enelist 
translations, By Sureon-Lieut-Col Gho, S&S. RANKING, BAL, MOD, 
Offy. Secretary to the Board of fuxaminers, Fort Wilham = Thore 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Sve. cloth. Rs, 6, 


“The work on the whole, we believe, wilh meer a want o.oo...) I 
contains an excellent dist of techmeal militaty terms and idioms, and wil 
prove especially serviceable to any one who has to act as an interpreter ai 
courts-martial and cognate enquiries.,’—Cortl and Mintary Gazette, 


“There can be no question as to the practical utiaty of the book.’’—Proneer 

Surgeon-Major Ranking has mnueubted|y rendered good service to the man 
military men for whom knowleage of Hindustani is essential,” —Atheneeum, 

“ Has the merit of conctyeness and portability, and the selections at the ena 
of the historical and colloquial style, are well ehosen,’— Saturday Review, 

“A well-conceived book, and has much useful matter im ait, The sentences 
are very goad, practical and idiomatic,” — Homeward Maul, 


“Supplies a want long felt, bv none more than by voung Medical Officers 
of the Army of India. We think the work admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose,’ —British Medical Journal, 
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TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARI. TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
Verse by C. H. Tawney, M.A. Feap, 8vo, cloth. Ks 2, 


HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. By J. TWEEDI£, BENGAL 

Civil Service, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 350, cloth, Rs, 4-8, 

SUPPLEMENT containing Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Reader with Notes. Rs, 2. 

The work has been thoroughly Revised and partly Re-Written, and much 
additional matter added, The VocabuLarins have been improved, and all 
words used im the book have been embodied in the (rLossaniKs, ENGLISH 
HinpustaniI—Hispusvani-EnGiisu, A Reade 1s also given, and a GENKe 
RAL InDkx to the whole book. 

“The Young Civilian or Officer, reading for bis Examination, could not do 
better than master this Revised Edition from cover to cover.””—/, Daily News, 

The book 18 divided into tweive easv lessons, and there 1s nothing to pree 
vent the most khansamah-worried mem-saheb from mastering one of these a 
day, At the end of a fortnight she will have acquired a small useful vocabu- 
lary, and should be quite certain how to use the words she knows,’ 
Englishman. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE MANUALS, 


NOTES ON BANKING PRACTICE IN INDIA. By H. P. Srrina- 
FRKLLOW. Crown Sve, [Jn the Press. 


A GUIDE T) BOOK-KEEPING. By SINGLE, MIXED AND DOUBLE 
Entries, Commercial Accounts of the most mtricate nature fully illus- 
trated by Examples and Annotations; Auswers to Wxamunation Questions, 
Book-Keeping, for Promotion to Assistant Examiner (Ist grade) and 
to Accountant (2nd grade), from 1880 to 1891. By S. Geones, late Chef 
Accountant, P, W, D., Bengal, Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2-8. 


PHONOGRAPHY IN BENGALI. By DwiJENDRA Natu SHINGHAW, 
Professor of Phonography in Calcutta. Being a Handbook for the atudy 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman’s System. 1l2mo, As. 8 With 
a Key. I2mo, As. 4 extra. 


THE INDIAN SERVICE MANUAL; Ok, GUIDE TO THE SEVERAL 
Departments of the Government of India, contaming the Rules for 
Admission, Notes on the working of each Department, &c, By C. R, 
Hakpbwxss, Author of “The Clerk’s Manual.” 


THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL. A GUIDE TO THE DUTIES, 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Government Service in all Grades, 
By CHARLES Hanpikss. Crown 8vo, Ks, 2. 
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SPENS’ THE INDIAN READY RECKONER. CoNTAINING TABLES FOR 
ascertaining the value of anv number of arucles, d&c., from three pies to 
tive rupees; also ‘Lables of Waves trom four annas to twenty-five rupees, 
By Captain A T Sprxs, Re 1-8, 


THE CLERK’S MANUAL. A CoMPLETE GULDE TO GENERAL OFFICE 
Routine (Government and Business), By Charnes R. Harpiess, 


&) 


Second Edition Revised lYme, boards. Rs, 2, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF ETHICS besiGNeED TO COVER THE 


Svilabus ef the Caleatta Universi for the BooAS Examrnation Lis 
C2 OR. Winses, wea, and i. M0 Woarerian. via. Crown kyo, cloth 
Its, Z-R, 


THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Gooroo Dass BANERJEE, 


M.A, DEL. Sixth Editen, Revised and Pnlarged. Crown &vo. cloth 


Re, 1-&, 


A COMPANION READER vo “ HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH,” 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) Demy &ve Re, 1-4, Kev, Rs, 2, 


ENTRANCE TEST EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 1. 
Knglish, bemg the Questions appended to 7 Hints on the Study of Ene- 
lish,” with ther Answers together wath Titty Supplementary Questions 
and Answers By WoL Were wea. limo. sewed, Re oi, 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BRITISH HISTORY. Worri 
then Dates in Sugeesuve Sentenees dn lwo Parts Bs) Miss ApaMs, 
La Maromere Coilege tor Gitis, Calcutta Seeond Editon. Demy &vo, 
boards, Re. : 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK TO HAMILTON AND MILL. By W. 
Beun, Mov. Professor of Pittoscphy and Logic, Government College 
iahore, Sve, beards, Rs, . 


AN ANALYSIS OF HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 
With Dissertations and Copious Notes, By WC. FINK, 8vo, boards, 
Rs, 2 


sake OF MAPS. By R.StIncLatk. With Diagrams Foolseap 
vo, Rees 
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ENGLISH SELECTIONS AppoinTEp BY THE SYNDICATE OF THE CAL- 
cutta University tor the Entrance Examination, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ke, 1-8. 


THE LAWS OF WEALTH. A PRIMER ON POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR 
the Middle Classes in India, By Horace Benn, c.k. Seventh 
[housand, Feap. &vo, As. & 


THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER CONTAINING AN INTRODUCTION ON 
Letter Writing, with numerous Examples in the vartous styles of 
Correspondence. By H, Anbeisox, Crown 8vo, cloth, Re. 1, 


A CATECHISM ON THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. SIMPLIFIED FOR 


Begminers. By I, Lirirkepack, 12mo, sewed. Re. 1 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1897. Con- 
tang Acts, Byve-Laws, Regulations, Phe University Rules for /xamina- 
ton, Lext-Book Endowments, Affilated Institutions, List of Graduates 
ind Under-Gi aduates, Examination Papers, 1X96, Cloth, Ra, 5, 


CALKNDAR for previous vears, FKarh Rs. o. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT. For tire F. A. EXAMINATION OF THE 


Caleutta University. By Leonarp HALES Mm. 4. Crown 8vo, As, &, 


ANALYSIS OF REID'S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND. WITH 


Copious Notes. By W ©. Fink. Second Ikdition, Re, 1-12. 


FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS IN ARITHUWETIC, ALGEBRA, AND GFO- 
metry fer the use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examinations 
tthe Indian Universities With Hants on Methods of Shortening Work 
andon the Writmg ot Kx unination Papers By W, H. Woop, B.A., 
k.¢.8.. Principal, La Martimere College, Re, 1-8, 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Translated from 
the German of Loth. By C. TL Lawnery, mis., Professor im the Pregi- 
dency College, Calcutta, Stitched, As 5, 


TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY. Brive THE ANNALS OF INDIA 
re-told in Narratives. By J, Patpors Waereekcr, Crown &vo, cloth. 
School Edition, Ke, 1-5, 


A NOTE ON THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET ror BENGALI STUDENTS, 


By Guru Das Banknote, M.A, DL. Crown &vo. As, 4, 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. A PRIMER FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS, 
By Horack Bett, c.k, Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, sewed, As. 8; in 
cloth, Re, 1. 

Translated into Benya. By J.N. Buarracnandenk. 8vo, As, 12, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND oN THE PRINCIPLES oF 


Common Sense. By THomas Rump, mpd. 8vo, cloth. Re, 1-4. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: MorpPHOLOGICcCAL, PHYSIOLOGI- 
cal, and Systematic, By W.H. Guiee, B.M.8., Lecturer on Botany at 
Hugh Government College. Profusely illustrated, Crown 8vo, Rea, 5, 


A MORAL READING BOOK FROM ENGLISH AND ORIENTAL SOURCES, 


By Sir Roper LetuBnrinGye, c.1.K., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, As. 14, 


A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
Founded on Dr, Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer. By L. A. STaPLEy, 
Second Edition, As, 4, 


NOTES ON MILL'S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


By Tuomas Epwanrps, F.4.1.8.  Feap., sewed. Re. |. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By THomas 


Epwanbs, F.K.I.s. LXmeo. Re, 1-4. 


rh TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. AN EDITION IN GOOD TYPE. 
Cloth, Ax, 12, 


LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 


AZIZUDDIN AHMED.—THE N.-W. PROVINCES LAND REVENUE 
Act. Being Act XIX of 1873 as amended by Acts Land VIII of 1879, XH 
of 1881, XIII and X1V otf 1882, XX of 1890, and XII of 1891, With Notes, 
Government Orders, Board Circulars and Decisions, and Rulings of the 
Allahabad High Court. By Azizuppin AHMKD, Deputy Collector and 
Mayistrate, Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 8, 


BEVERLEY.—THE LAND ACQUISITION ACTS (Acts I oF 18% aNnp 
XVIII or 1885, Mines). With Introduction and Notes. The whole forming 
a complete Manual of Law and Practice on the subject of Compensation for 
Lands taken for Public Purposes, Applicable to all India, By H, 
Bevery, M.A,, B.C.8. Third Edition, Cloth, gilt. Rs. 6, 


FORSYTH.—REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, COMPRIS- 
ing Act XI of 1859; Bengal Act VII of 1868; Bengal Act VII of 1880 
(Public Demands Recovery Act), and the unrepealed Regulations and the 
Rules of the Board of Revenue on the subject. With Notes, Edited by 
Wm, E. H. Forsytna. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 
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PHILLIPS.—MANUAL OF REVENUE AND COLLECTORATE LAW, 
With Important Rulings and Anuotations, By H. A. D, PHILLIPS, 
Bengal Civil Service. Crown 8vo, cloth, [1884.}] Rs, 10. 


Conrents:—Alluvion and Diluvian, Certificate, Cesses, Road and Public 
Works, Collectors, Assistant Collectors, Drainage, Embankment, Evidence, 
Excise, Lakhiraj Grants and Service Tenures, and Land Acquisition, Land 
Registration, Legal Practitioners, License Tax, Limitation, Opium, Parti- 
tion, Public Demands Recovery, Putni Sales, Registration, Revenue Sales, 
Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Surveys ani Wards, 


REYNOLDS.—THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES RENT ACT. 
With Notes, &e. By H. W. REyNoups,¢.s. Demy &vo. [1886] Rs. 7, 


FIELD.—LANDHOLDING, aND THE RELATION OF LANDLORD AND 
Tenant mm various countries of the world By C. D. FirLp, M.a., LL.D, 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth. Rs, 16, 


N.B.—This edition contains “ The Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885,” with Notes 
and Observations ; and an Index to the whole of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant in Bengal. 


“We may take it that, as regards Indian laws and customs, Mr. Field 
shows himself to be at once an able and skilled authority. In order, however, 
to render his work more complete, he has compiled, chiefly from Blue-books 
and similar public sources, a mass of information having reference to the 
land-laws of most European countries, of the United States of America, and 
our Australasian colonies.’— Field, 


GRIMLEY.—MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW anp CERtTIFI- 
cate Procedure of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Subject and 
Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board of Revenue, 
With Nore, By W. Hl. Grimury, ba, cs. Svo, Rs, 5-83 inter- 
leaved, Rs. 6. 


PHILLIPS.—THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND TENURES or 
Lower Bengal. (Tagore Law Lectures, i870.) By AnrHour PHILLIPS, 
Royal Svo, cloth, Ks. &. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE. A SELECTION INTENDED 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial and 
Revenue Denartments. Royal &vo, stitched. Rs. 4. 


PHILLIPS.—OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA’ BEING A COMPLETE 
Account of the Revenue and Collectorate Administration im all depart- 
ments, with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H. A.D. Prairies, Rs, 4-4, 

“In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, 


in distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.”—London 
Quarterly Review, 
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WHISH.—A DISTRICT OFFICE IN NORTHERN INDIA. WITH SOME 
Suggestions on Administration By C., W. WatsuH, B.c.8, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, Re. 4. 


“Mr, Whisb has produced an extremely useful and thoughtful book, which 
will pave the way for the junior members of his service. It is above all 
things practical, and sets forth the whole scheme of district duties in a clear 
and systematic manner,”— Englishman, 


FIELD.—INTRODUCTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 


Copr. By C.D, Fikutp,M.a., LL bp. Crown 8vo, Rs, 3, 


Conruntrs :—(I) The Acquisition of Terntorial Sovereignty by the English 
in the Presidenev of Bengal. (If) The Tenme of Land sn the Bengal Pres- 
dency. (III) The Administration of the Land Revenue, (1V) The Adminis- 
tration of Justice, 


MARKBY.—LECTURES ON INDIAN LAW. By WILLIAM MakKBY 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 3. 

Contents :—(I) Resumption of Lands held Rent-free, (II) The Revenue 
Sale Land of the Permanently Settled Districts, (IIIT) Shekust Pywust, or 
Alluvion and Diluvian, (IV-V) The Charge of the Person and Property of 
Minors. (V1) Of the Protection afforded to Purchasers and Mortgagees when 
their title is ampeached, Appendix—The Permanent Settlement—Glossary. 


HOUSE.—THE N.-W. PROVINCES RENT ACT: BEING Act XII of 
188], as amended by subsequent Acts. Edited with Introduction, Com- 
mentary and Appendices, By H. F, Hoosk, cs, 8vo, cloth, Rs, 10, 


CIVIL LAW. 


HOLMWOO).—THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION IN 
BenGaL: comprising the History, Statute Law, Judicial Rulings, Rules 
and Circular Orders of Government ; Extracts and Rules under the 
Bengal Tenaney Act regarding Registration; ‘The Stamp Law, with a 
Digest of Rulings and a List of Registration Districts and Sub- Districts, 
By H. Hotmwoop, tc.s., recently Registrar-General of Assurances, 
Bengal, Royal &vo, cloth. Rs, 12. 


ALEXANDER.—INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By THE LATER, 
D. ALRxaANDER, cS. Fourth Edition, Re-Written and Enlarged, 8vo, 
cloth. [In the Press. 


BELCHAMBERS.—RULES AND ORDERS oF THE HIGH CoURT OF 
JuDICATURK at Fort William in Bengal in its several Jarisdictions, By 
R, BeLCHAMBKRS, Registrar, Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs, 16. 
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CHALMERS.—THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT, 1881, 
Being an Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Notes, 
Bills of Exchange, and Cheques. Edited by M, D. CHALMERS, M.A, 
Rarrister-at-law, Author of “A Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange,” 
&e.; and Editor of Wailson’s “ Judicature Acts.” 8yo, cloth, 


COLLETT.—THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA. Brine 
a Commentary on Act 1 of 1877. By CHarbtxs Coiierr, late of the 
Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln's Inu, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly 
a dudge of the High Court at Madras, Seeond Edition, Revised and 
brought up to date. By H.N. Morison, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth. 
Rs, 12. 

KELLEHER.—PRINCIPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AND 


Mistakk, By J. RELLRHER, CS. Svo, cloth, Rs, &, 


KELLEHER.—MORTGAGEIN THE CIVIL LAW : Brine AN OUTLINE 
of the Principles of the Law of Secunty, followed by the text of the Digest 
of Justinian, with ‘Translation and Notes ; and a Translation of the cor- 


responding titles of the Indian Code, By J, Ketiucute, 5.¢.8., Author of 
‘Possession in the Civil Law.” Roval &vo, Rs, 10. 


KELLEHER.- POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW. Abridged from 
the Treatise of Von Savigny, to which is added the Text of the Title on 
Possession from the Digest, By J. Krupanen,e.s. 8vo, cloth, Rs, 8 


CASPERSZ.—ESTOPPEL BY REPRESENTATION AND RES JUDI- 
cara oN Bririsn Inpra, Part I—Modern o1 Equitable Estoppel. 
Part 1]—Estoppel by Judgment, Being the Tagore Law Lectures, 1893, 
By A. Casprunsz, Bat-at-Law, Second Edition, RI 8vo, cloth, Rs. 12, 

MITRA.—THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ACT. Wirn Norres anp 
es be Cases. By ALC. Murka, Batrister-at-Law, Seeond Edition, 
tevised, 


THE INDIAN INSOLVENCY ACT: BrEING A REPRINT OF THE LAW A8 
to Insolvent Debtors in India, LL and 12 Viet., Cap, 21 (June 1848), Royal 
8vo, sewed, (Uniform with Acts of the Legislative Gounerl.) Re, 1-8. 


POLLOCK.—THE LAW OF FRAUD, MISREPRESENTATION AND 
Mistake IN Brrrisn Inpra. By Sir Frepearex Pontock, Bart, 
Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. Being the Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1894, Royal &vo, cloth gilt, Rs, 10. 


HUKM CHAND.—A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF RES JUDICATA: 
including the Doctrines of Jurisdiction, Bar by Suit and Lis Pendens. 
By HukM Cuanp,M a, Koyal 8vo, cloth. Rs, 24. 

This as an enormous and exhaustive work, Tt deals most thoroughly with 
subjects which in ordinary books are not sufficiently dealt with, and is a 
perfect mine of decisions on the doctrine it touches, We have but tasted 
at this fountain-head of Jearning. We congratulate the author on having 
compiled such a monumental work.”—The Law Notes. 
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RIVAZ.—THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT (Act XV or 1877) AS AMEND- 
ed todate. WithNotes. By theHon’ble H.T. Rivaz, Barrister-at-Law 
Judge of the High Court of the Punjab, Fourth Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth, 
Rea, 10, 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, etc. 


FORKSYTH.—THE PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT. BEIN¢ 
Act V of 1881, With Notes. By W. EH. Forsyru. Edited, wit] 
Index, by F. J. Conrinson., Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 5, 


HENDERSON.—THE LAW OF INTESTATE AND TESTAMENTARY 
Succession, iN [Npra, with notes and cross References, By Giibert S, 
Henxpisson Esq. MA. Barrister-at-Law, and Advocate of the Higt 
Court at Calcutta. Second Edition, Revised,  Roval Svo, cloth, 


HENDERSON.—THE LAW OF TESTAMENTARY DEVISE, as ap 
ministered in Indsa, or the Law relating to Wills in India, With an Ap 
pendix, contaming:—The Indian Suecession Act (X of 1865), the Hindi 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act (V of 1881) 
with allamendments, the Probate Administration Act (VI of 1889), and th 
Certificate of Succession Act (VIL of 1889), By G.S, H&anperson, M.A, 
Barrister-at-Law, (Tagore Law Lectures, 1887.) RI. &vo, cloth. Rs, 16, 


CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE COURT, eto. 


BROUGHTON.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE BEING Act 3 
of 1877. With Notes and Appendix, By the Hon'ble L. P. Detve 
Brovanron, assisted by W. F. Aavew and G. 8, Hexperson, Roya 
&vo, cloth, Reduced to Rs. 7, 


O’KINEALY.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (Act XIV oF 1882 
With Notes, Appendices, &e. By the Hon'ble J. O'Rinkaty, Fourt! 
Edition, Roval 8vo, Rs, 16, 


MACEWEN.—THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENCY COURT 0) 
Sma. Causes oF Catcurra, under the Presidency Small Cause Court 
Act (XV of 1882), With Nores and an Appendix. By R.S. T. Mac 
Ewen, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barnster-at-Law, one of the Judges of the Presi 
deney Court of Small Causes of Caleutta, Tick 8vo, Rs, 10, 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW. CoNTAINING THE CIVIL PROCEDUR 
Code (Act XIV of 1882), The Court Fees Act (VII of 1870), The Evidenc 
Act (I of 1872), The Specitic Relhef Act (1 of 1877), The Registratio: 
Act (IIT of 1877), The Limitation Act (XV of 1877), The Stamp Act ( 
of 1879), With Supplement containing%the Amending Act of 1888, an 
a General Index, Revised, 1891, Feap. 8vo, cloth, Ra, 4. 
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LOCAL SELF. GOVERNMENT. 
STERNDALE.—MUNICIPAL WORK IN INDIA; on, HINTS ON SanI- 


tation, General Conservancy and Improvement in Municipalities, ‘Towns, 
and Villages. By R,C. StkrnpaLe, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 8 


COLLIER.—THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK 
Being Act III of 1885, B. C., and the General Kules framed thereunder, 
With Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, and References to Leading Cases ; 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acts referred to, &c., &c. By F, 
RK, Sraniey CoLuirn, Bc.8. 9 Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
brought up to date, Crown 8vo, Rs, 5, 


COLLIER.—THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL: BEING B.C. Act 
WHI of 1884. With Notes, and an Appendix containing all the Acts and 
Rules relating to Municipalities, By F. oh. Stanuey Counikr, ©.8, 
Fourth Edition, Crown svo. Rs 6. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


THE INDIAN PENAL CODE, AMENDED TO DATE. EDITED WITIT A 
Commentary and an Appendix containmg all relative Acts. By W. F. 
Aanew, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Rangoon 


aa —INDIAN PENAL CODE: with A CoMMENTARY. By 
R, Hami.ron, Barrister-at-Law, Presidency Mayistrate, Bombay, 
ee 8vo, cloth. Rts. 16. 

‘Tt is one more valuable contribution to the slowly increasing series of 
standard commentaries on statute law by authors who have had practical 
experience in the administration of the law in India.”— Temes of India, 

“The main features of Mr, Hamilton’s work 19 that large extracts are given 
from the different reports of the Law Commissioners, and reference made to 
the different stages in the listory of the enactments ...... . AN appre- 
ciative and praiseworthy piece of work, and should commend itself to a 
large circle of readers, leyal as well as lay,”—/ndian Datly News, 

“Of the book itself we have a ligh opinion, It contains, im fact, prac- 
tically everything of importance that can guide to a knowledge or adminis- 
tration of the Penal Code, while notes on procedure appended to each 
section that defines an offence, stating briefly whether the offence be cogniz- 
able, bailable, compoundable, and so on, enable the reader to gain at a glance 
all the information he requires,” —Statesman. 


POCKET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, AND POLICE CODES. 
Also the Whipping Act and the Railway Servants’ Act, being Acts XLV of 
1860 (with Amendments), X of 1882, V of 1861, VI of 1864, and XXXI of 
1867. With a General Index. Revised 1492, Feap. vo, cloth. Rs, 4. 

MAXWELL.—INTRODUCTION TO THE DUTIES oF MAGISTRATES 
and Justices of the Peace in India, By Sir P. Banson Maxwktt, 
specially edited for India by the Hon’ble L, P. Detves BrouGHTon, 
Royal 8vo, cloth, Rs. 12, 
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AGNEW AND HENDERSON.—THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCE- 
purk (Acr X or 1882), together with Rulings, Circular Orders, Notifica- 
tions, &., of all the High Courts in India, and Notifications and Orders of 
the Government of India and the Local Governments, Edited, with 
Copious Notes and Full Index, by W. F. Aavew, Bar.-at-Law, Author of 
‘“A Treatise on the Law of Trusts in India”; and Ginpert 8S. Hrn- 
DERBGON, M.A, Bar,-at-Law, Author of “A Treatise on the Law of Testa- 
mentary and Intestate Succession in India.” Third Edition. Rs, 14, 


THE INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST. CONTAINING ALL THE IMPORTAN1 
Criminal Rulings of the various High Courts in India, together with many 
English Cases which bear on the Criminal Law as Admnunetered in India, 
In Four Parts: J—Indian Penal Code. I]—Evidence, 1] ]—Criminal 
Procedure. ]V¥V—Speeal and Loeal Acts. Vol. [H—1885 to 1893. By 
J.T. Hume, Soheitor, High Court, Caleutta, in charge of Government 
Prosecutions Reyal 8v0, cloth Ra, 7-4. 


PHILLIPS.--MANUAL OF INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW. BEtne THE 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, Whipping, General 
Clauses, Police, Cattle- Lrespass, Iuaxtradition Acts, with Penal Clanses of 
Legal Practitioner’ Act, Registration, Arms, Stamp, &e., Acts, Fully 
Annotated, and contammg all Appueable Rulings of all High Courts 
arranged under the Appropriate Sections up to date; also Circular Orders 
and Notifications, By TA. D. Puinurps, cs.) Second Edignon. Thick 
crown 8vo, Ra, 10, 


PHILLIPS.—COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. Suow- 
ing the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Coder, By H, A.D. 
Puinups, B«.s, Vol, 1—-Crimes and Punishinents, Vol, {1—Procedure 
and Police. Demy 8voe, cloth, Rs, 12. 


PRINSEP.—CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, Ac'r X oF 1882, as 
amended by Acts HIE of P84, X of Tss6é, Vo and XIV of 1887, 1, V 
and XUP of 2809, TEV. X and NIbot Loot, TEP and X of 1894 and TV 
of 1845, With Notes of Judgments and Ordets thereon, By the Hon'ble 
Sir H. P. Pronser, Judge, Haigh Court, Caleutta, Eleventh Edition, 
brought up to 1895, Roval 8vo. Rs, de, 


TOYNBEE.—THE VILLAGE CHAUKIDARI MANUAL. BEING Act 
VI (B GC.) of 1870, as amended bv Acts 1 (B,C) of 1871 and 1886, With 
Notes, Appendices, &e. By G, Toynner, ¢s,, Magistrate of Hooghly, 
Thnd Edition, Revised. Wath addiuons to 1896, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Re, 1-8, 


SWINHOE.—THE CASE-NOTED PENAL CODE, AND OTHER ACTS. 
Act XLV of 1860 as amended with References to all Reported Cases 
decided under each section. Crown Svo, cloth. Ra, 7. 
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EVIDENCE. 
FIELD.—THE LAW OF EVIDENCE IN‘BRITISH INDIA: BEING A 
Treatise on the Indian Evidence Act as amended by Act XVIII of 1872, 
Ry the Hon'ble C, D. Fiknp, m.4.,UL.0. Fifth Edition, Rs, 18. 
STEPHEN.—THE PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE. AN INTRO- 
duction to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. By Sir JamMrs Firz-JamMEs 
STKPHEN, formerly Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of 
India. A New Edition, Crown &vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 


AMEER ALI AND WOODROFFE.—THE LAW OF EVIDENCE 
Applicable to British India. By SyeD AMEER ALI, M.A,, CLE, 
Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of Judicature, and J. G, 
WooDROFFE, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, Demy 8vo, cloth, 


| /x preparation. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
LYON.—MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By J. B. Lyon, 
¥F.C.8., F.C., Brigade-Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. ‘The Legal Matter Revised bv J. D. Invaena- 
rity, Barrister-at-Law. Seeond Edition, Dlustrated. &vo. Rs, 16, 
GRIBBLE.—OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. 
By J.D.B.Grippir, m.c.s, (Retired), @Patri ick Tenn, M.p., FeR.C.8.K 
Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated, Demy &vo, Ra, 9-8, 








DIGESTS. 

MITRA.—A DIGEST OF PRIVY COUNCIL CASES, From 1825 To 
1896. By A.C Mirna, Baroster-at-Law. Fourth Indition, Demy 8vo, 

3UTHERLAND.—THE DIGEST OF INDIAN LAW REPORTS. A 
Compendium of the Rulings of the High Court of Calcutta from 1862, and 
of the Privy Counei from 1831 to 1876, By D, Surner.ann, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Imp. Svo, Rs, & Vol, II, 1476 to 1890, thick cloth, 
imp. 8vo. Ks, 12, Vol. IE, 1890 to June 1k96. Impl. 8vo. Re. 16, 

WOODMAN.—A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS anvor tug 
Reports of the cases heard in Appeal by the Privy Council, Vol. VI, 1887 
to 1889, Edited by J. VY. Woopman, Barvister-at-Law., Super-royal 
8vo, cloth. Rs, 12, 

VOODMAN.—A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS AnD OF THE 
Reports of the cases heard in Appeal by the Privy Council, Vol, VII 1890 
to 1893, Edited bv J. V. WoopMan, Super-roval &vo, Rs, 16. 


HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 
\MEER ALI.—THE STUDENT’S HAND-BOOK OF MAHOMMEDAN 


Law. By the Hon’bleSykp Amkkr ALI, c.1.E., author of “ The Law 
relating to Gifts, Trusta, &c..” “Personal Law of the Mahommedans,” 
&c.,&c, Crown 8vo, Second Edition, Revised, Ks. 3. 
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AMEER ALI.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. I. By THE HON’BL: 
Syep Amkxer ALI, C.1.«., Barrister-at-Law, Containing the Law relat- 
ing to Gifts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment, With an Intro. 
duction on Mahommedan Jurisprudence and Works on Law, (Being the 
Second Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884.) Royal 8vo, cloth, Ks, 16. 


AMEER ALI.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. II. By THE HON’BLE 
Sykep Amer ALI, ¢.1.«., Barrister-at-Law. Contaming the Law 
relating to Succession and Status, according to the Hanafi, Maliki. 
Shafei, Shiah and Mutazala schools, with Explanatory Notes and an 
Introduction on the Islamic system of Law. Being a Second Edition 
of “The Personal Law of the Mahommedans.” Revised, Koval 8vo, 
cloth. Rs, 14, 

These tv volumes form a complete Digest of the Mahommedan Law, 


COWELL.—A SHORT TREATISE ON HINDU LAW as administered in 
the Courts of Botish India, By Hreesert Cowk., Barrister-at-Law 
Demy &vo, cloth, Ks. 6. 


BANERJEK.—THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE AND STRIDHAN, 
By the Hon'ble Gurtupass BANLRJEK, Mo... DL Second Edition, Revis- 
cd. Royal &vo, cloth, Rs. 10. 


JOLLY.—THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, PARTITION, ani 
Adoption according to the Sinrits. — By Prof, Junius Jouvy, of Wurtz- 
bure. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1883.) Roval Xvo, Ry, 10, 


MITRA.--THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, PARTITION, STRIDHAN 
and Wills, wath Leading Cases from 1820 to 2845, By A, ©. Miarrra, 
Barrister-at-Law, Third Edition, Revised, &vo, cloth, Rs, 10, 


SARASWATI. THEHINDU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS. BEING THE 
Tayore Law Lectures, I891.0 By Paspir Prasnarn Sanraswatr. Royal 
Svo cloth, 

RUMSEY.—AL SIRAJIYYAH ; on, THE MAHOMMEDAN Law oF Iy- 
heritance, with Notes and Appendix, By AtLMariICc Romsgry. Second 
Edition, Revised, with Additions, Crown kvo, Rs, 4-8, 


SIROMANI.—A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE. 
Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marnage, Strdhan and ‘Testamentary 
Disposinon, By Pundit Jogkxprno Nato BHATTACHARJEK, MVA,, BL 
Second Edition, 8vo, Rs. 16. 

TREVELYAN.—THE LAW RELATING TO MINORS As ApDMINIS- 
tered in the Provinees subject to the High Courts of British India, 
together with the Practice of the Courts of Wards in Bengal, Madras, 
and the North-Western Provinces. By Euxesr JOHN TREVELYAN, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

WILSON.-INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO-MAHOM- 
MKDAN Law, By Sr Rotasp Keyver Wrosex, Bart, Moa., LMM., 
late Reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, author of 
* Modern Enelish Law.” avo, cloth. Rs. 6, 
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WILSON.—A DIGEST OF ANGLO-MUHAMMADAN LAW. BEING AN 
attempt to set forth, in the form of a Code, the rules now actually 
administered to Muhammadans only by the Civil Courts of British India, 
with Explanatory Notes and full reference to Modern Case-Law, as well 
as tothe ancient authorities. By Sir RoLanp Kyyvet Witson, 8vo, 
cloth. Rs, 15, 


LAW MANUALS, ete. 
COWELL.—THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 


AND LXGISLATIVK AUTHORITIFS IN INDIA. Second Edition, Revised, 
By Hersert Cowr iy, 8vo, cloth, [1894] Rs. 6. 


HANDBOOK OF INDIAN LAW. A PoPruULAR AND CONCISE STATE- 
ment of the Law yenerally in force in British India, designed for non- 
legal people, on subjects relating to Person and Property. By a Barria- 
ter-at-Law and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta, Crown 8vo, 
pp. xxiv, 754, Cloth gilt, Rs, 12. 


“This handbook 18 intended primarily to present to the non-legal public 
ind to students an abridgment of the law, criminal and civil, generally in 
‘orce throughout British India. It 13 concise, popularly written, and, so far 
is we have been able to form an opimon on the point, complete. Lawyers as 
vell as students may find it serviceable at « pinch. A short and excellent 
nstorial account of legislation and Courts of Law in British India from the 
ime of the East India Company until the present day 1s embodied in an 
ntroduction. ‘The Index is admirable. This book will be of great use to 
‘om petition-wallahs "—The Lato Journal, December 22nd, 1894, 

‘Presenting in a concise, intellyent, and popular form the law in force in 
British India it should meet the much-felt want of a ‘ready lawyer’ for the 
iffice table. A clear and accurate presentment of the law 13 given on more 
han a hundred subjects arranyed alphabetically, and including such subjects 
8 most nearly concern the mercantile community. ”— Capital. 


YARNEGY.—KACHARI TECHNICALITIES. A GLossary OF TERMS, 
Rural, Official and General, im daily use mm the Courts of Law, and in 
illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of Hindu- 
stan. By P, Carnecy, Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, Ks, 9, 


JURRIE.—THE INDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL. By Fen. 


DALL Curnik, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law., Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Demy 8vo, [1892.] Rs, 5. 


Contents :—Introduction—Hindoo Law—Mahommedan Law—Indian Penal 
Yode—Code of Civil Procedure—Evidence Act—Limitation Act—Succession 
ket—Contract Act—KRegistration Act—Stamp and Court-Fees Acts—Mort- 
rage—Code of Criminal Procedure—The Easements Act—The Trust Act— 
The Transfer of Property Act—The Negotiable Instruments Act, 
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CHAN TOON.—THE PRINCIPLES OF BUDDHIST LAW, atso con- 
taining a translation of important portions of the Manu Thara Shwe 
Mein, with Notes. By Cuan Toon, Barrister-at-Law. &vo, cloth. Rs, 5, 


GRIMLEY.—THE SEA CUSTOMS LAW OF INDIA (ACT VIII OF 
187k) with Notes, and the ‘Tariff Act of 1894, By W. H. GuiMLey, 1.0.8., 
late Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Calcutta, &va, cloth, Rs, 7-8, 


LEGISLATIVE ACTS OF THF GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA In 
Counery 1896. With Table of Contents and Index. Royal 8v, cloth, 
Rs, 4. Prerious Volumes available, 


DONOGH.—THE STAMP LAW OF BRITISH INDIA. As consTITUTED 
by the Indian Stamp Act (1 of 1879), Rulings and Circular Orders, 
Notifications, Resolutions, Rules, and Orders, together with Schedules 
of allthe Stamp Duties chargeable on Instruments in India from the 
earhest times, dated, with Notes and complete Index, by Wanter R. 
DonoaH, M.A., of the Inner ‘Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Demy 8vo, 
cloth galt. Wath Supplements to PS94. Rs. &, 


GRIMLEY.—AN INCOME-TAX MANUAL- Brine Act II oF 1886, 
with Notes. By W, H. Grimiky, B.8., C.5., Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, Roval &vo, Rs. 3-5, Interleaved, Rs. 4, 


MORISON. ADVOCACY AND THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESS- 
eS. Lhe work treats of matters of practice such as taking Instructions, 
speech, argument,  examination-in-cluef and crogs-examination, and 
includes a resume of the duties and habilitres of Pleaders in India, The 
Legal Practttoners’ Act, with the Rules of the High Courts relating to the 
admission of Pleaders ang Mookhtars, appears im the form of an Appen- 
dix, By dN. Monisos, Batriser-at-Law Crown avo, cloth, Rs. 6, 


“Undoubtedly punsors and, posably, pot a few seniors too, may profit by 
the sensible and pracveal hints Mr) Morison aives as tothe finesse of Counsel, 
and the treatment of Witnessis 2... 2) Mr. Morison’s book 13 certainly 
one that should be bouwht.”—Stafesman, 

“A work which will be of material service to the younger members of the 
legal profesmon in India,"—Jndran Datly News. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 


A-Record of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of 
General Medical Intelligence, Indian and European. 
Edited by W. J. Stupson, M.D. 

Published monthly. Subscription Rs. WS per annum. Single copy Res. 2. 

The Indian Medical Gazette was established Twenty-eight years ago, 
and has earned for itself a world-wide reputation by its solid con- 
tributions to Tropical Medicine and Surgery. It is the Sole repre- 
sentative medium for recording the work and experience of the Medical 
Profession in India; and its very numerous Exchanges with all the 
leading Medical Journals in Great Britain and America enable it 
not only to diffuse this information broadcast throughout the world, 
but also to cull for ats Indian readers, from an unusual variety of 
sources, all information which has any practical bearmg on medical 
works in India. 

The Indian Medical Gazette is indispensable to every member of 
the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himself abreast 
of medical progress, for it brings together and fixes the very special 
knowledge which is only to be obtained by long experience and close 
observation in India. In this way it constitutes itself a record of 
permanent value for reference, and a journal which ought to be in 
the library of every medical man in India or connected with that 
country. The Transactions of the Calcutta Medical Society, which meets 
monthly, is printed in ertenso, and is a very valuable feature in the 
(razette. 

The Gazette covers altogether different ground from the Lancet 
and British Medical Journal, and im no way competes with these for 
reneral information, although it chronicles the most important items 
of Kuropean Medical Intelligence. The whole aim of the Gazette is 
to make itself of special use and value to Medical Othcers in India and 
to assist and support them in the performance of their difficult duties. 

It is specially devoted to the best interests of The Medical Services, 
and its long-established reputation and authority enable it to com- 
mand serious attention in the advocacy of any desirable reform or sub- 
stantial grievance. 

The Contributors to the Indian Medical Gazette comprise the most 
ymMinent and representative men in the profession. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
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Invaluable to all lovers of the Art of Photography. 
A medium for the earliest information on all discoveries i 
Photography, Photographic Literature, Experience and New: 
The Journal has a large and increasing circulation, is aft 
liated with Clubs or Amateur Societies all over India, Ceylor 
Burma and the Straits Settlements, and has an extensiv 
circulation out of India. 
Each number of the Journal is illustrate?’ with a Picture 
reproduced by a photo-mechanical process, 
Supscription—RKs. 6 PER ANNUM. 


Single numbers, Re. 1 each. 


THE RACING CALENDAR. 
A FORTNIGHTLY CALENDAR. 


Published in accordance with the Rules of Racing, unde 
the authority of the Stewards of the Calcutta Turf Club. 
A Record of all Race Performances in India, Racing Fis 

tures and Racing information, Meetings of the Calcutta Tu 

Club, Registration of Colours, Assumed Names of Owner: 

Jockeys’ Licenses, Unpaid Forfeit List, List of Defaulter: 

Change in Horses’ Names, Horses and Ponies classed, aged an 

measured, and all information relating to Racing, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Rs. 12. 
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THE 


-PHILATELIC JOURNAL OF INDIA. 


COMPILED BY 
THE PHILATELIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 
Published Monthly. 
EDITORS : 


C.F) LARMOUR anp FLON. SCHILLER, 
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Issued to Members of the Society only. 


THE INDIAN FENCING REVIEW. 


Published quarterly. Price Re. l, 


CONTENTS. Parrs IT & TI, Jant iry, 1897. Rs, 2. 


1. Indian Fenemg Association. By the Hony. Secretary—2. Infantry 
Sword Exercise of 1895. By ‘HH ,” Major. -3. Sword Fighting and 
Sword Play. By Capt. Alfred Hutlon, FSw1.—4. Foreign Systems of 
Military Fence.—The French Manual of Fence—contiunwed—s.  Fene- 
‘ng Tourneys.—6. Masiello at Aldershot. By Y. Y. 2—7. Fencing 
Tourneys in Italy. By ‘ Eve.’—S. Swordsmanship in the Russian 
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ber 1895), By Lieut. (2 G. Stewart, D.S.O0., B.A.—9%. Skobeletf on 
Cavalry Armament. (Translated from the Russian). By Capt. E. J. 
Medley.—10. Cuts and Points. By “ Sabre.”—11. Books of Fence, 
By “ Collector.”-—12. Rules of the Indian Fencing Association.—13, 
New Members of the Association. 
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HINDU CASTES AND SECTS 


An Exposition of the Origin of the Hindu Caste 
System, and the Bearing of the Sects 
towards each other and towards 


other Religious Systems. 


BY 


JOGENDRA NATH BHUTTACHARYA, wa. D.t., 


Author of “A Commentary on Hindu Laae,” ete. 


CONTENTS . 

The Brabmans—The Military Castes—The Scientific Castes—The Writer 
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PRESS NOTICES 


“A valuable work The Author has the courage of his convictions and 
in setting them forth herein he states that while reverence ought hy all 
means be shown to persons and institutions that have a just claim to it, 
nothing ean be more sinful than to speak respectfully of persons who are 
enemies of mankind and to whitewash rotten institutions by esoteric ex- 
planations and tine phrases,””-—Madias Mac, 


‘*Every person having the good of humanity at heart should hail the 
attompt made by Dr, Bhuttacharya to show up the wolves in sheep’s skin 
that have, from the beginning of the world. lived and fattened on their 
fellowmen.”—Rers cid Kauuct 
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